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- this fresh... or this fragile 


Look into AVISCO packaging 
materials and services ——> 











HOW MANY OF THESE 


-AVISCO 


PACKAGING MATERIALS 
CAN YOU USE ¢ IT. CELLOPHANE 


Available in many different types, tailor- 
made for a wide .variety of products 
including foods, tcpacco and textiles. 


















PLASTIC MOLDING ~\y RAYON INDUSTRIAL 


Avisco urea formaldehyde molding com- Yields up to 30% greater yardage per Clean, white Avisco rayon staple is placed 
pounds are used to make bottle and con- dollar; offers greater strength and trouble- in necks of pill bottles to prevent pill break- 
tainer closures, cclorful caps and cases. free sewing on bag stitching machines. age. No static hazard. Virtually lint-free. 








1 1 RAYON FOR RAYON FOR 13x AND ACETATE 
& REINFORCED TAPES SPECIALTY PAPERS FOR RIBBONS 


Rayflex® filament yarn adds strength Avisco rayon can be used in the pulp blend Avisco rayon and acetate are widely 
and flexibility to packaging tapes at to give added flexibility toheavy paper or | used to manufacture many different 
low cost —for a wide variety of uses. paperboard—decorative effects to paper. kinds of ribbon for use in gift packaging. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION, PACKAGING DEVELOPMENT SERVICE 
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, AVISTRAP® CORD 
Come/ STRAPPING 


Outperforms metal strapping—at lower 
cost —in many applications. Safe and light 


in weight. Eliminates disposal problems. 
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CELLULOSE BANDS 


Avisco cellulose bands provide a visible, 
tamperproof seal around the neck of a 
bottle or jar. Printed bands are available. 





CASINGS 


Avisco transparent and fibrous casings 
offer meat processors easier stuffing, 
uniform shapes and more full slices. 





CELLO-CELSIOR® 
SHREDDED FILM 


Shredded cellophane is used by many 
manufacturers to cushion delicate objects. 
It also adds decor to a gift-type package. 
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A velvety texture can be simply and eco- 
nomically applied to boxes and containers 
by spraying with flock of Avisco rayon. 


1617 PENNSYLVANIA BOULEVARD, PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 





RAYON FOR 
REINFORCING 


Rayflex® filament yarn is used to make 
scrim, which is laminated with paper, 
film or foil to give added protection. 





1 () RAYON FOR 
_\/_ TEAR TAPES 


Tear tapes made of Avisco rayon simplify 
the opening of cartons. No cutting re- 
quired. No resulting damage to contents. 








FOR MORE INFORMATION, ATTACH THIS 
COUPON TO YOUR COMPANY LETTERHEAD 


American Viscose Corporation 
Packaging Development Service, Dept. B. 
1617 Pennsylvania Blod., Phila. 3, Pa. 


Tell us about your packaging requirement or problem, and check the 
numbers of the Avisco products in which you are interested. We’ll be 
happy to tailor our suggestions to fit your specific needs. Be sure to in- 


clude your name. 
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Howd you like 
20,000 bosses ? 


I like vt great .. . especially 

with them giving me so much 
reason to ‘‘blow my horns’’ about 
how our railway 1s moving ahead! 


This is Rocky speaking. I work for 
all the people at Great Northern 
Railway. (You'll still see a lot of me 
in Glacier National Park, my orig- 
inal home. But my greatest claim 
to fame is being part of GN’s 
trademark.) 

Anyway, the view from my moun- 
tain top gets better all the time— 
because this railway is way ahead of 
the game, right up and down its 
8,280 mile line in ten states and two 
Canadian provinces. And I know. I 
ride on GN locomotives, freight cars 
and trucks. I’m on train schedules 
and travel folders—maps, calendars 
and letterheads. And I even have 
speaking parts in advertisements 
like this. 

So let me tell you about what’s 
making Great Northern so great 
these days. (And I notice we're at 
the first picture already!) 


You know what this is— 
a shipment of new automobiles. 


For many years Great Northern— 
and lots of other railways—hauled 
fewer and fewer automobiles. But 
there’s been a change. You should 
see us now. We load up to 15 autos 
on tri-level carriers—sort of piggy- 
back—and away we roll! 

And GN’s schedules get those new 
cars to their destinations in a hurry. 

Which gets me into a favorite 
subject: Great Northern’s Coordin- 
ated Shipping Services. That's “train 
talk” for the way we team up freight 
car, truck and piggyback. 

For example: ship some goods in- 
to Minnesota or Montana by freight 
car. Then Great Northern trucks 
will take over for delivery to outly- 
ing points. Or use a combination of 
piggyback and truck. 

Whatever you ship (from perish- 
ables to pig iron) . . . wherever you 
ship (from the Great Lakes to the 
great Pacific Northwest) . . . how- 
ever you ship (LCL, carload or 
trailerload) . . . Great Northern’s 





Coordinated Shipping Services put 
you on the right track. And—at 
mighty advantageous rates! Check 
with your local GN freight repre- 
sentative. 


Want you to meet a good friend 
of mine—Al Haley. 


Al’s our chief on geological affairs 
. . an expert on things like lignite, 
oil and iron ore. 

He’s a regular genius at finding a 
gravel pit where no one thinks there’s 
one around. And you should hear 
his talk on the Williston Basin chem- 
ical complex. (‘“‘Complex’’? No— 
just crystal clear!) 

Ask Al Haley about sulfur, or 
natural gas, or olivine—anything 
that comes out of the ground. (Same 
address as mine. See below.) 





How about your next business 
trip—or family vacation? 


Be a great time to rediscover the 
joys of train travel aboard GN’s 
incomparable Empire Builder. The 
sight-seeing’s superb from high-up 
in Great Dome seats. And so is the 
comfort—in reclining, leg-rest coach 
seats or spacious Pullman quarters. 
Marvelous food and service, too. 
Runs daily each way between Chi- 
cago and Seattle-Portland via St. 
Paul-Minneapolis and Spokane. 
A great way to go! 





What is an apple? 


It’s what small boys shinny up trees after 

... and when one fell down on an Englishman’s 
head several centuries ago, it led to Newton’s 
law of gravity and a new age in science. It 
tells teacher she’s “‘favorite’”’. . . and its 
blossoms tell poets and songwriters and 

young lovers it’s Spring. 

An apple is cider, sauce, butter, dumplings, 
pie and pan dowdy .. . and about 90 calories. 
It gets bartered for, begged for and bobbed 
for . . . sliced, diced, sealed, peeled and 
‘“‘polished”’. It gets cooked, candied and 
carameled ... but mostly, just plain chawed 
and chomped on. It goes into bushel baskets 
and picnic baskets . . . lunch boxes, sacks 
and fruit stand racks . . . and into policemen’s 


pockets. It keeps the doctor away 
... and brings kids in from Wo 
play . . . and shows up a——\ (Pp 
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in their cheeks. 

An apple is as old as 
Adam... yet it’s always 
news when “‘crop’s in”’. 
And when it’s the Wenat- 
chee Valley crop, that’s 
exciling news ...to the 
whole apple-lovin’ world! 
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The above is presented in behalf of some of 
Great Northern’s favorite folks—the apple-growers in 
Washington’s famed Wenatchee Valley. This year’s crop 
is in (and it’s a beauty!)—and we're busy movin’ it to 
market with the help of 200 new mechanical refrigerated 
cars. Have the Missus bring home a crate of these big 
Delicious apples from your food store. 








Final “toots” on Rocky’s horns 


Looks like I’ve just about “‘enthused”’ myself out of 
space! But I’ve got to put in a plug for our brand new 
steel boxcars. We add around 1,000 or more every 
year—and build a lot of them ourselves in GN’s shops 
at St. Cloud, Minnesota. (Some of our new special- 
purpose cars are real dandies, too—like those tri-level 
auto carriers and mechanical refrigerator cars I men- 
tioned. And boy, the way our new “plug door’’ boxcars 
team up with mechanical loading equipment is some- 
thing to behold if you’re speed and efficiency-minded!) 
You should see the big 
increases in miles of our 
line under CTC (Cen- 
tralized Traffic Control), 
too. And how we use an 
electronic pushbutton 
system to cut terminal 
time by classifying up to 
3,600 cars a day at our 
Gavin Yard in Minot, 
North Dakota. 
But maybe it’s better 
that I invite you to get in touch with us! 

If it’s a matter of freight . . . talk to G. D. Johnson, 
General Freight Traffic Manager—or offices in most 
major cities. 

If it’s industrial or agricultural opportunities out our 
way, drop a line to E. N. Duncan, Director, Industrial 
and Agricultural Development Department. 

If it’s passenger travel, contact Kent Van Wyck, 
Passenger Traffic Manager—or ticket offices in most 
major cities. 


Great Northern Railway 
175 E. 4th St., St. Paul 1, Minn. 
_ Offices in principal cities of the 
U.S. and Canada. 
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Reviewing Dun’s 


AS every executive knows, the meth- 
ods and tools of business are constant- 
ly changing. Production processes be- 
come outmoded, and so do the plants 
which house them. Advancing tech- 
niques enable new layers of markets 
to be penetrated and studied. Even the 
art of management itself is no excep- 
tion; it, too, changes as new ways are 
developed and perfected for getting 
the most out of people. 

Magazines face the same challenge 
of keeping up with the times. Read- 
ers’ tastes are constantly changing, 
and magazines must keep pace with 
them. Look at any popular magazine 
of just three or four years ago, and 
you will be amazed at how antiquated 
it looks today. 

For several months now, DuN’s RE- 


| VIEW has been revamping itself. Some 


of the innovations are more obvious 
than others. The titles of the articles, 
for example, have been increased in 
size. Pictures receive more prom- 
inence, and the “‘white space” so dear 
to the art director is more in evidence. 
In big ways and small, all these 
changes are designed to make the 
pages more inviting to the reader. 

But what is the magazine doing to 
improve its primary function of keep- 
ing its readers informed of trends and 
developments in that ever-changing 
world of business and management? 

As any magazine must, DUN’s RE- 
VIEW is always striving to increase the 
value of its articles to the reader; that 
is, to broaden their depth and widen 
their scope. The aim: to dig out the 
hard-to-find figures, the little-known 
case histories and the other opera- 
tional subtleties that can make all the 
difference to a business. 

But digging out such information, 
and spotting early trends, is not easy 
in this day of hard-fought business 
competition. So DuN’s REVIEW has 
Set up its own staff of research assist- 
ants. Highly educated and specifically 
trained in their duties, each researcher 
now lays out groundwork for a story, 


WHAT'S NEW? 


attempting to sift the chaff from the 
wheat even before the writer looks into 
it. And once the article is written, the 
researcher checks it thoroughly, mak- 
ing certain that all its points are valid 
and accurate. 

Facts, of course, are not the only 
concern of the businessman _ these 
days. There are also ideas. We live in 
an age of intellectual ferment, a time 
when capitalism has been under fire 
abroad and many of our traditional 
concepts of business have been criti- 
cized at home. 

This is a time, then, when the busi- 
nessman must be able to fight strange 
and alien concepts with valid, concrete 
ideas of his own. Mere words will not 
win this fight. So DUN’s REVIEW has 
been scheduling articles by leaders 
not only of business but of govern- 
ment and education as well, covering 
a gamut of ideas that ranges from edu- 
cation (as this month’s feature does ) 
to Government, from foreign policy to 
profits. 

With that mixture, the reader of the 
magazine will receive solid, useful in- 
formation for his business affairs and 
also keep abreast of the thinking of the 
leaders of America. 

Are these the only improvements in 
Dun’s REVIEW? Not at all. Future is- 
sues will carry more new features and 
still more depth, so that the magazine 
will be more useful to the business- 
man than ever before. 





ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE ARE A GOLD MINE 
OF WORKING CASH 
WHEN WILLIAM ISELIN & CO., 
FINANCES THEM FOR YOU 


We can turn your receivables rapidly into cash in hand ? to ex- 
pand your volume >» to make good buys of raw materials > to 
take your discounts >» to support dating and special terms > to 
buy out other interests > to acquire new plant and equipment. 

it can pay you richly to get in touch with us P if you’re expand- 
ing rapidly on limited capital >» if your requirements are beyond 
available bank limits >» if you find periodic loan clean-ups diffi- 


INC. 


cult to meet > if your capital has been reduced but you still 
present a good potential for successful operation. 

Our commercial financing services are available to firms that 
make or distribute staple products at a wholesale level. Hundreds 
of fine firms in many industries have built solid profits for them- 
selves on our support. We have advanced billions of dollars cash 
to our clients for merchandise they sold their customers on credit. 


WILLIAM ISELIN & CO., INC. 
POST OFFICE BOX 328 
MADISON SQUARE STATION 
NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


Send for our brochure: “Receivables Financing for Faster Funds.” 
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Two big worries make the Government's economic experts not nearly 
so sure as some businessmen that the U.S. economy is set for fast-paced 
growth in the next year. They are starting to wonder now whether the bright 
hope that the U.S. will be pouring out goods and services at a record- 
breaking $600-billion-a-year clip by the end of 1962 will really be fulfilled. 





Consumers may not spend heavily enough for the country to reach that 
magic $600-billion figure. That is the first reason for the fretting over 
the possibility of slower growth. The second reason is that businessmen 
may keep a tight rein on their purchases of capital goods. 








The worry over consumers comes and goes. Administration experts had 
just about decided in September that consumers would come through handsomely. 
Now they are not so sure. The problem is partly statistics and partly 
psychology. Consumer sales are pounding along, but they are not climbing 
rapidly enough to give a fresh push to the business upsurge. 


Automobile sales are inconclusive. Detroit is talking confidently, but 
the best judgment of Government experts is that it is still too early to 
tell whether the manufacturers’ public optimism is warranted. 





The psychological unease stems mainly from the automobile walkouts that 
interrupted production, slowed activity all the way back to the steel mills 
and may have taken some of the edge off the new model sales. Persistent 
war talk is unsettling consumers and they are uncomfortable, too, about 
the continuing reports of high unemployment. 





The Administration expects national output to hit $540 billion in this 
quarter and $555 billion in the first quarter of 1962 on its march to 
the $600-billion mark. But it is counting on consumer demand in general-- 
and the demand for cars in particular--to supply the early lift that will 
be needed. There will be no $555-billion first quarter if consumers de- 
cide that they can make their old cars last a little longer. 


Capital-goods spending is a newer worry. These outlays are at least 
as important as high auto sales if the nation's $600-billion output volume 
is to be achieved. Washington's hope has been that capital-goods pur- 
chases would start rising strongly about mid-1962. 





That timing is critical, for the Government economists’ projections 
indicate that consumer spending will be losing some of its immediate post- 
recession zip by then. Simultaneously, the Government's own spending will 
be tapering off about that time--unless there is a new and unpredictable 
international crisis. A fresh thrust will be needed just then if the $600- 
billion goal is to be reached. And an upsurge in capital-goods spending 
is believed to be the only possible source of this needed power. 





So far there has been a modest rise in capital spending, official sur- 








veys disclose. But there is no evidence yet that this will turn into a 
strong advance by mid-1962. The Administration has made quiet checks with 
top officials of key corporations. And those executives say they plan only 
moderate increases in their capital-spending budgets in 1962. 


* * * 


The White House is bracing for a bitter foreign trade fight next year. 
All the signs point to its being the angriest hassle of the 1962 Congressional 
session. The Reciprocal Trade Act expires in June, and President Kennedy 
is preparing a broad, new trade program. But the protectionists are stronger 
than they have ever been and a fierce clash is inevitable. 





Philadelphia banker Howard C. Peterson is drafting the Administration's 
program. The program has yet to receive Mr. Kennedy's approval, but it will 
signal the first important change in the Reciprocal Trade program since 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull first sponsored it in 1934. 


Presidential advisers believe the new approach is urgent. The challenge 
is the six-nation European Common Market, soon to be a seven-nation group 
if Britain also enters it. The Administration has come to the conclusion 
that the U.S. must drive a good bargain with the Common Market--or face 
the chance that American producers will miss out on the lushest opportunity 
of the 1960s. 





The contemplated solution is a Congressional grant of authority to offer 
across-the-board percentage tariff cuts on entire groups of commodities in 
exchange for comparable concessions from the Common Market. The U.S. cur- 
rently bargains item-by-item--trades a cut of, say, 11% on one import for 
a desired foreign reduction on an American product. The tentative program 
also includes loans, grants, worker retraining and other federal aid for 
companies and workers who are injured by imports. 
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Small Business "nvestment Companies are approaching an important 
turning point. Time was when the Small Business Administration was knock- 
ing itself out to coax investors to start SBICs. But no more. Instead, 
it is beginning to think seriously of curbing the number of new licenses 


it issues. 








Some areas have about as many SBICs as they need, the SBA thinks. The 
agency soon will begin screening applications on the basis of community 
need. More than 400 SBICs have come into operation in the past two years. 
They have supplied more than $125 million to upwards of 2,000 small companies. 





The clamp-down will not be sudden or rigid. But it will get progres- 
sively tighter. 


* * ¥* 


Presicent Kennedy is applying heavy pressure for Federal economy. 
The word has gone out to the Government agencies. They are to trim, slice 
and prune wherever they can. The crackdown began last summer when the 
magnitude of the military build-up started coming into focus. White House 
aides promise it will become tougher still. 





--Joseph R. Slevin 





These erasers tell their own story 


Both were new this morning. One has been used in the 
course of a busy, efficient workday. The other has been 
overworked—and also used as a desk cleaner, back- 
scratcher and tiddly-wink. Music by Muzak can help 
make the difference in your office. 


Don’t mistake Muzak® with ordinary background 
music. Scientific studies show how Music by Muzak 
diminishes employee boredom, boosts office morale, 
cuts the hidden payroll costs that eat at company 
profits. Muzak Corporation, unlike its imitators, has 
the vast resources and accumulated skill to provide 


“Since the installation of Muzak in ow 
offices we have found our employees more 
productive and we have seen fewer signs of 
employee fatigue and boredom,” states Mr. 
L. J. Koch, Jr., Vice-President of George 
Koch Sons, Inc., Evansville, Indiana, one 
of the country’s leading manufacturers of 
Decorative Metal Furniture and Accesso- 
ries, employing over 400 people. 


music scientifically programmed to the requirements 
of office and factory subscribers. It is psychologically 
designed to fill in the valleys of office or shop routine, 
help prevent daydreaming, ease raw nerves and reduce 
the inevitable tension of every-day work tasks. 


The results are impressive. Your staff becomes more 
energetic, more efficient, less prone to error and time- 
wasting. What Music by Muzak is and how it can be 
profitably put to work for your company are detailed 
in the informative booklet, ““Music and Muzak.” Write 
for your free copy today. 


Muzak Corporation + 229 Park Avenue South + New York 3, N. Y. an international Subsidiary of Wrather Corporation 





Trend of 
Business 


Sales: Consumers getting set to buy 
Production: Scatiered strikes interrupt rising output 


Construction: Now a major boost to the economy 


Failures: September shows healthy seasonal trend 3 


BY mid-October it was already clear 
that the business upsurge which be- 
gan last March had slowed down at 
the start of the fourth quarter. It was 
equally clear, though, what this hesi- 
tation meant: the economy was sim- 
ply pausing to let the consumers catch 
up before pushing on to new high 
ground. By taking the edge off auto 
output, scattered strikes beclouded the 
steel picture and interrupted the rise 
in industrial output that had paced the 
recovery so far. But a step-up in de- 
fense orders and continued gains in 
construction prevented any significant 
backsliding. Added up, prospects for 
the rest of 1961 and the first half of 
1962 remain bright. 

Crisis in Berlin and the renewed 
threat of trouble in Southeast Asia 
continued to make many businessmen 
uneasy. More and more, though, busi- 
ness seems to be settling down to the 
realization that it will have to live 
with world tensions for a long time to 
come. And, despite the short slow- 
down in the economy, the signs of 
basic, underlying strength remain for 
all to see. Consumer assets and income 
are at peak levels, consumer debt is 
far from heavy, inventories remain 
low and government spending at all 
levels is on the rise. 


Output of heavy industry pauses on its 
way to new highs. 


Industrial production sputtered 
briefly as it headed into the fourth 
quarter, and the Federal Reserve 
Board’s index of industrial production 
(1957=100) shaded off to 112 in 
September from 113 in August. Bad 
weather, notably Hurricane Carla, and 
Detroit's labor troubles were to blame. 
But it was a hesitation, not a reversal 
of the brisk rise, and no new down- 
swing is in prospect. In fact, the index 
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Business Spending for New 
Plant and Equipment 
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still promises to hit 120 or better by 
next spring. 

Steel has had to mark time while 
the auto industry has been getting its 
house in order. But business in gen- 
eral has experienced a healthy rise in 
demand, and the dollat volume of de- 
fense orders has been swelling. Even 
while slackening orders from Detroit 
were postponing the expected upsurge 
in steel production, a pickup in gen- 
eral demand was already stretching 
out delivery dates for some steel cus- 
tomers. With continued gains in de- 
fense orders and a rebound in autos, 
steelmen still expect to end the year 
on a strong uptrend. 


After scattered but crippling strikes, 
the automakers are straining to get on 
high production schedules. 


Fourth-quarter auto output expec- 


tations have had to be trimmed in the 
wake of a series of local strikes, first 
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at General Motors and then at Ford, 
over wages, fringe benefits and local 
working conditions. With Ford al- 
ready in the throes of walkouts be- 
fore GM could get back to full pro- 
duction, there was a steep dip in 
autumn car output—a dip that could 
be sharpened by trouble at Chrysler. 
As the dates for bringing out the new 
models drew near, dealers’ stocks were 
too slow to permit a real test of the 
market, though rising car sales in early 
October suggested that the demand 
was there. In any case, it now looks as 
if total 1961 auto output will be more 
than 1 million units below 1960. 
The automakers are chafing to get 
started, however, on what looks like 
a big year ahead. With new car sales 
down for 1961 as a whole, a large 
market potential has developed. In- 
ventories in used cars are low, with 
shortages in several areas. With this 
in mind, Detroit will set its production 


Industry 








LET CAPCO’S 
BONDED SHIPPERS 
SOLVE YOUR GIFT PROBLEM 


Our bonded shippers will forward your gifts 
direct for you. Send us Fourth Class—addressed 
shipping labels, plus your card which will be 
inserted in packages. To avoid any error send 
duplicate list for checking. Arrange labels in same 
cules as names appear on your list. Your return 
address should appear on shipping labels. We 
deliver to Post Office in time to reach their des- 
tination before Christmas. A 15 cent charge per 
package will be made in addition to the express 
or postage charge. All packages sent insured 
Parcel Post or Express, whichever is cheaper. 
TERMS: FOB Cleveland, Net. Send check with 
order or we will invoice you. Postage and han- 
dling charge invoiced separately 

when check sent with order. 
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To: Business Gift Dept. 
CHAS. A. PETERSON CO. 


917 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 


Please rush the following gift items: 







GIFT NO. 8 HAMMERED ALUMINUM BOXES | 


. Imperial Mix 
. Imperial Mix 
. Imperial Mix 
. Star Design 
. Star Design 


GIFT 
NO. ITEM 


9A {1 Ib. Cello Box imperial Mix 

9B {2 Ib. Cello Box Imperial Mix 

9C {3 Ib. Cello Box Imperial Mix 

9D {3 1b. Cello Box Star Design _ 
SHIP TO: 

NAME 

ADDRESS____ 
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i See Our Complete Gift Line in October’s Dun’s Revie 


GIVE WONDERFUL 
GIFTS OF... 


gathered from the 4 corners of the earth' 


TRANSPARENT GIFT BOXES 


...our most popular item! 


These gleaming, clear acetate boxes are packed to the brim 
with the finest salted nuts obtainable . . . famous IM- 
PERIAL MIX! Only our very best are processed to per- 
fection and offered in this attractive package. The boxes 
are tied with sparkling satin bows . . . all carefully pack- 
aged in individual mailing cartons. 


The three pound boxes are also available in a beautiful, 
eye-catching star sectional design. Red Pistachios form 
the star, with other sections of straight pack Cashews, 
Almonds, Pecans, Blanched Brazils and Imperial Mix. 


GIFT NO. SIZE PRICE 
9A 1 Ib. Cello Box Imperial Mix 6” Diameter $2.20 
9B 2 Ib. Cello Box Imperial Mix 7” Diameter 4.15 
9C 3 Ib. Cello Box Imperial Mix 844” Diameter 5.95 
9D 3 Ib. Cello Box Star Sectional! Design 6.40 
Please specify Gift Number, Weight, and Price. 


This Christmas give something you know they’ll 
enjoy ...a rare taste treat of famous CAPCO 
IMPERIAL MIX salted nuts. This delicious blend 
of domestic and imported nuts carefully gathered 
from the 4 corners of the earth, is skillfully roasted, 
salted, and blended by skilled Peterson master chefs, 
in modern CAPCO kitchens. 


Famed CAPCO IMPERIAL MIX is the finest nut 
assortment available. Giant Cashews, Giant Pecans, 
Giant Redskin Almonds, Giant Blanched Almonds 
and Blanched Brazils from the best world sources of 
supply . . . processed on the day of shipment 
insuring a tangy and tasteful flavor. You cannot 
give anything finer . . . or more appreciated. 


ROUND HAMMERED ALUMINUM 
BOXES...embossed with Coach Design 


Your business associates, employees and friends will 
long remember this impressive gift filled with the 
world’s finest . . . IMPERIAL MIX salted nuts. 
The handsome hammered aluminum box is em- 
bossed with an antiqued coach design prepared 
exclusively for CAPCO and can serve a 1001 useful 
purposes later on. All boxes are carefully packed in 


individual mailing cartons. 


The three and five pound boxes are also available in 
the eye-catching divided star design centered with 
red pistachios and bordered with straight pack 
Cashews, Almonds, Pecans, Blanched Brazils and 


Imperial Mix. 
The perfect-eating holiday treat! 


GIFT NO. SIZE PRICE 
8A 2 ib. Imperial Mix Assortment $4.35 
8B 3 Ib. Imperial Mix Assortment 6.20 
8C 5 Ib. Imperial Mix Assortment 9.90 
8D 3 Ib. Imperial Mix Star Sectional Design 6.60 
8E 5 ib. Imperial Mix Star Sectional Design 10.50 





Please Specify Gift Number, Weight, and Price. 


The Chas. A. Peterson Co. 


917 Carnegie Avenue « Cleveland 15, Ohio « TOwer 1-4353 


For CA PCO® nuts packaged in attractive reusable giftware 


see our ad in October DUN’S REVIEW. 





sights high as soon as its labor trou- 
bles are straightened out. 

Last year, it is worth noting, over- 
loaded dealers had to push sales in 
‘order to clean up their stocks in the 
fourth quarter, even at the sacrifice of 
profit margins. But this year they will 
not have to cut into profits to move 
the cars. The new models, which ought 
to be available in growing numbers 
before year-end, will find a ready and 
willing market. Output, sales and prof- 
its should all show strong gains well 
into 1962. 


In manufacturing and construction, 
low inventories continue to support 
the bright outlook. 


Manufacturers’ new orders for du- 
rable goods, which have shown sharp 
rises in recent months, are approach- 
ing new peaks. Meanwhile, sales and 
shipments have kept pace with new 
orders. As a result, manufacturers’ 
backlogs of unfilled orders are still 
low, considering the current level of 
business. But increasing demand for 
new autos, stepped-up capital spend- 
ing for new plant and equipment and 
a pickup in construction activity are 
bound to bring rising backlogs, which 
in turn will mean a healthy boost in 
manufacturing output. 

Inventory building continues to 
. spread, and there is every sign that 
businessmen will be adding to their 
stocks for months to come. Through- 
out the economy, inventories are still 
down in relation to sales and output. 

To a degree, of course, that situa- 
tion is going to persist. With enlarged 
production capacity, better distribu- 
tion methods and more effective in- 
ventory controls, many businessmen 


New Construction 


J hn. 
\ A 


will succeed in reducing their inven- 
tory levels permanently. But even so, 
all signs point to an over-all step-up 
in stock accumulation in the months 
ahead. 

Construction, to date a main force 
in the recovery, is breaking through 
to new highs. Total dollar volume of 
work put in place recently hit an an- 
nual rate of $58.4 billion. In doing so 
it broke the previous all-time record 
of $58.2 billion, which had stood for 
well over two years. Public construc- 
tion was the big gainer. But private 
construction has also shown consider- 
able strength, despite the slack in 
home building. 


Reluctant consumers seem to be get- 
ting ready for the kind of action that 
the economy needs. 


Unless all signs fail, U.S. consum- 
ers are about to head for the stores in 
force, ready and willing to buy. We 
are now at the point—eight months 
or so past the bottom of the recession 
—when consumers usually start buy- 
ing again in earnest. Unemployment 
has shown signs of sloping down from 
the 6.9% level. And while prices have 
held steady, personal income has been 
rising and installment debt has stayed 
manageable. 

At a seasonally adjusted annual 
rate, consumer spending rose from 
$330.7 billion in the first quarter to 
$336.1 billion in the second quarter. 
In the third quarter, it probably ap- 
proached $340 billion, and a contin- 
ued fourth-quarter rise is in the cards. 
Encouraging gains have _ already 
shown up in sales of furniture, refrig- 
erators, stoves, television sets and 
home laundry equipment. 
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The profits pinch shows signs of easing. 


Profits are picking up for business- 
men in a wide variety of lines. Acutely 
aware of the labor-cost push, manage- 
ment is fighting to widen its margins. 
Thanks to the spread of automation, 
along with other cost-cutting meas- 
ures, it can expect to do still better 
in 1962. And the sales outlook con- 
tributes to a healthy business picture 
in the months ahead. 

Businessmen, of course, will be 
eagerly watching further Administra- 
tion moves to stimulate profits and in- 
vestment in new equipment. The 
Treasury has already announced that 
textile concerns will be allowed faster 
write-offs on certain machinery to en- 
able them to modernize and meet for- 
eign competition more effectively. 
And Administration spokesmen have 
stated that the same policy will apply 
to other industries beset by rapid tech- 
nological change. 

The outlook for investment in plant 
and equipment, meanwhile, continues 
bright. Manufacturers have been mov- 
ing in recent months to shave their 
unit costs and strengthen their com- 
petitive positions through moderniza- 
tion. As a result, orders for new equip- 
ment have shown a good deal of spark. 
Even if Detroit’s troubles dampen that 
spark a little for the time being, the 
rise in new orders should continue. 
Factory construction awards, which 
have shown sporadic but significant 
gains in recent months, should also 
continue to advance. 

And, it is worth noting, if Congress 
goes along with Administration plans 
to allow tax credits to spur investment 
in new equipment, business spending 
on new plant and equipment will rise. 
Just how sharp that rise may be will 
depend, of course, on the exact nature 
of those incentives. 

Government monetary policy con- 
tinues to favor business expansion, 
and no restrictive moves are in sight. 
The Federal Reserve Board is main- 
taining the free reserves of its member 
banks at comfortable levels, and there 
have been no signs of an increase in 
the rediscount rate—a step which had 
already been taken at this stage of the 
previous recovery. Washington, in fact, 
is carefully maintaining every induce- 
ment to continued economic growth 
while keeping its eye on the price struc- 
ture. Business needs time now to con- 
solidate its gains, but rises in 1962 
will be carefully watched for signs of 
price inflation. 

— JACKSON PHILLIPS 
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HERE ARE THE KINDS OF 
VITAL QUESTIONS NEWSWEEK 
ANSWERS EVERY WEEK... 


e What crucial international problems will soon 
test the strength of U.S. alliances abroad? 


How will the UN’s changing balance of power 
influence its policies? 


Will the U.S. tie more strings to its foreign 
economic aid programs? 


What effects will European trade blocs have 
on U.S. business? 


How can you finance your child’s college education? 


What big breakthroughs are near in the treatment 
of cancer? Crippling arthritis? Cerebral palsy? 


What is the mood on Wall Street now? 
Is a big “buyer’s market” in housing coming up? 


What amazing new atomic devices are 
American scientists developing? 


What’s the present short-range, long-range 
outlook for business? 


Which areas of national activity should you watch 
most closely to keep ahead of new trends? 


VERY WEEK, discover how only 
NEWSWEEK reports the 
important news — probes the big 
questions which have the greatest 
meaning for you and your family. 
Will inflation “eat away” your 
life’s savings? Does Khrushchev 
have more Berlin-type crises 
planned for the U.S.? How will the 
President’s plans for wide-ranging 
social changes affect you? 


Every week NEWSWEEK gives 
you the facts you need about ques- 
tions like these—reported in a style 
that’s clear and straight-from-the- 
shoulder — never smug or smart- 
alecky. When you read NEWS- 
WEEK you are never left to wonder 
“what’s next?”... you know! 


NEWSWEEK provides you with 
the broadest coverage of world 
news, especially in those areas of 
vital interest to you and your fam- 
ily. This means that you know what’s 
going on in politics, government, 
national and international affairs, 
business, finance, art, religion, edu- 
cation, science, medicine, literature, 
theater, movies, radio and television. 

NEWSWEEK’s reporting-in- 
depth goes further than just report- 
ing all the important news and re- 
vealing its significance for you. It 





SPACE AND THE ATOM—exploring vast 
new horizons of the Space Age 


SPOTLIGHT ON BUSINESS—a close-up 
of an unusual business situation 


LIFE AND LEISuRE—the latest (with 
pictures) on travel, hobbies, fun 


SIGNED CPINIONS—quote any of 4 
NEWSWEEK columnists to start a 
lively discussion! 


N.1.C.B. SURVEYS$—reports on capital 
appropriations 





NEWSWEEK'S 28 NEWS DEPARTMENTS COVER... 


INTERNATIONAL AND NATIONAL AFFAIRS, BUSINESS AND FINANCE, SCIENCE, THE 
AMERICAS, RELIGION, MEDICINE, EDUCATION, ART, MUSIC, BOOKS, SPORTS, PRESS, 
MOVIES, THEATER, TV-RADIO plus THESE EXCLUSIVE EXTRA FEATURES — 


SIGNIFICANCE REPORTS—what the news 
means to you and your family 


NEWS SPOT IN FOCUS—a five-minute 
briefing, complete with map, on a 
major international crisis area 


ACCURATE FORECASTS—be the first to 
know with “Periscope” predictions 


SPECIAL REPORTS— guides to areas of 
opportunity all over the world 


50-STATE LISTENING POST reports local 
reactions to national issues 


NAME 


C) Bill me later 


brings into focus the events and 
their meanings—with many exclu- 
sive EXTRA features. You get The 
Periscope—exciting pages of predic- 
tions of what lies ahead for Wash- 
ington, the nation and the world. 
You get Significance Reports on 
taxation, education, foreign trade 
and other phases of our national 
life. You get N.I.C.B. Surveys on 
capital appropriations to help you 
size up business trends. You get 
Space and the Atom, Provocative 
Opinions and other features designed 
to help you understand the news 
and its meaning. 

Events are moving swiftly during 
these crises-filled months. Never has 
your need to keep fully informed 
been so great. Take advantage of 
NEWSWEEK’s introductory offer 
—40 weeks for only $2.97, about 
7¢ a copy. These same issues would 
cost $4.62 (about 11¢ a copy) on 
our regular subscription; $10.00 
(25¢ a copy) at your newsstand. 

Read just three issues; you must 
be satisfied with NEWSWEEK’s 
coverage of the news and how it 
relates to you, or receive a full 
refund on the unfulfilled portion 
of your subscription.Send no money 
unless you wish. But mail the cou- 
pon—today ! 


———-—-——~-~-----4 


NEWSWEER Dept. 512, 117 E. Third St., Dayton 2, Ohio 


Send me 40 weeks of NEWSWEEK for only $2.97— I 
with a guarantee of full satisfaction or a prompt refund 
on any unfulfilled part of my subscription after 3 issues. 


[1] Payment enclosed 





ADDRESS 


(Please Print) 











40 WEEKS OF NEWSWEEK | -..,y 
Newsstand Cost — $10.00 
~-25¢ A Copy 
Regular Subscription— 
$4.62—about 11l¢ A Copy 
Cost to You—$2.97- 
about 7¢ A Copy 





ZONE 





STATE 
© Check here if you prefer 80 weeks 
for $5.94. Same refund guarantee 
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What's the big 
difference in 
fleetcar finance 
leasing plans? 


Many companies, attracted to fleet- 
car leasing by the minimum cost 





advantages of finance leasing, note| = | #™ 





Business 
Failures 


Casualties resume downturn 
All regional tolls lower 








the similarity among the various | 


plans. The important factor is: who 
can buy new cars for less, sell the 
used cars for more. Only Hertz has 
the extensive nation-wide market- 
ing facilities, experience, and skills 
to get you maximum return. That’s 
why more and more companies are 
now equipping their men with 
brand-new Chevrolets, Corvairs, or 
other fine cars, under a Hertz 
Finance Lease Plan. (Note: Many 
companies find a Hertz Full Main- 
tenance Plan— profiting from 
America’s most complete leasing 
operation —is best for their needs. ) 
Use coupon below for preliminary 
facts about all Hertz Fleetcar Leas- 
ing Plans. 


HERTZ 


CAR LEASE 


HERTZ FLEETCAR LEASING 

Att. H. F. Ryan, V.P. 

The Hertz Corporation, 660 Madison Ave. 
New York 21, N.Y., Dept. B-11 


o 
| 

I 

| 

| Please send me your new fleetcar leasing book- 
7 let. I am particularly interested in Finance 
| 

! 

| 





Leasing () Full Maintenance (1). 


NAME 





POSITION 








COMPANY 


ADDRESS 





CITY & STATE 





NUMBER OF CARS OPERATED 
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SWINGING back after a freak up- 
surge in August, business failures 
dropped 20% in September to 1,285. 
Just slightly above the 1961 low of 
1,275 in July, the toll was only 1% 
higher than last September’s figure. 
The casualty rate in relation to the 
business population also fell back, 
Standing at 67.5 per 10,000 enter- 
prises listed in the DUN & Brap- 
STREET REFERENCE BOOK. 

A single giant casualty, topping the 
$40-million mark, raised the month’s 
dollar liabilities to $116.7 million. 
Without that big failure, it is worth 
noting, total liabilities would have 
sunk to a level one third below that of 
August and 14% below September 
1960. 

Almost a third fewer manufactur- 
ers and construction contractors suc- 
cumbed in September than in August. 
In the metals and machinery indus- 
tries, only half as many firms went un- 
der, and textile and apparel manufac- 
turing tolls also dropped sharply. All 
types of contracting suffered fewer 
failures than a month earlier, with the 
steepest downturns among general 
builders and heavy construction con- 
tractors. In retailing, where the over- 
all toll was down by a sharp 22%, 
only drug and appliance stores showed 
an increase. Mortality was much 
lower in general merchandise, apparel, 


DUN 


'S REVIEW and Modern 


hardware and automotive trades. 
In this generally bright picture, 
wholesaling remained a dark spot. 
Here, largely as a result of heavier 
tolls in the food trade, failures con- 
tinued to rise. Casualties among serv- 
ice businesses also climbed, with trans- 
portation, business services and repair 

shops taking the brunt. 
On a year-to-year basis, both manu- 
facturing and construction tolls fell 
continued on page 18 


THE FAILURE RECORD 


Sept. Aug 


. Sept. % 
1961 1961 


1960 Chg. f 

DuN’s FAILure INDEx* 
Unadjusted 
Adjusted, seasonally... 


56.7 
65.2 


1,269 


67.7 
74.4 


1,604 


58.7 
67.5 


NUMBER OF FaiILuRES... 1,285 


N UMBER BY S!IZE oF Dest 
Under $5,000........ 146 190 122 
$75 704 553 
$25,000—$100,000... 422 518 443 
Over $100,000 142 192 151 


NUMBER BY INDUSTRY GROUPS 
Manufacturing 182 260 218 
Wholesale trade 167 164 116 
Retail trade 614 789 604 
Construction 183 262 218 


Commercial service... 139 129 113 +23 


LIABILITIES (in thousands) 
$116,664 $102,693 $80,604 +45 
116,931 102,718** 82,124 +42 

*Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises 
listed in the Dun & Brapstreet Reference Book. 

**Revised 

tPer cent change, September 1961 from September 
1960. 

In this record, a ‘‘failure’’ occurs when a concern is 
involved in court action or voluntary action likely to 
end in a loss to creditors. ‘‘Current liabilities’’ here in- 
clude obligations held by banks, officers, affiliated and 
supplying companies, or the government; they do not 
include long-term publicly held obligations. 


CURRENT... 
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GIFT-GIVING IDEA! 
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and you truly “belonged there” because you “discov- 
ered” the MOST UNUSUAL Christmas gift-giving idea 
| (0) wel KY £0) 0 41=) a=) 047 0) (0) Zale 1416 001-1410 OA) a) 


...and your customers began to “phone the scene” just 
to say “THANK YOU” for your unique and wonder- 
ful remembrance and thereby open the door to ADDI- 
TIONAL SALES! Even your employees and friends 


showed their appreciation in the many small ways 


O)u's Ph Ge GOLEM Zeltitemtteltelsaje-telee 


If YOU buy gifts (between $7.50 and $100.00 each), 
you ll surely want to see this unusually practical, sen- 
sationally simple and refreshingly different way of 
saying “THANK YOU" to the people who are 
10, OO) 0 Vas tes Om 40) O.Va' i Db 4010) 2 OO) 057.00 be 


MAIL TO: » Automated Gift Plan, Inc., 80 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send further information about your 1961 Gift Bookard program. 
Name of Company ra TT ca 
Address _ 
City MEANS AT es, = | eR 


Att: balsas a a ee 


We use approx Gifts in the $7.50 to $100.00 price range. 
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Transfer-matic Completely 
Processes Fliywheels 
and Assemblies Ring Gears 


Machining Operations Include Facing, Turning, 
Boring, Chamfering, Drilling and Tapping 


New Cross building blocks make it possible to complete a wide 
variety of operations in addition to drilling and boring. 

This Transfer-matic, which completely processes two different 
automobile flywheels at the rate of 132 per hour, is evidence of 
the advances which have been made. 

Major developments include standard chucking units to 
rotate the part during turning, facing, and boring; the use of both 
carbide and ceramic throw-away inserts to assure proper cutting 
of different diameters at a single spindle speed; individually 
adjustable cartridge type tool holders to maintain close toler- 
ances; and integrated equipment to assemble the ring gear. 

The machine consists of two sections to handle two 
distinct classes of operations. The first section performs 
the facing, turning, boring, undercutting and chamfer- 
ing operations. Drilling, reaming, tapping, cleaning 
and ring gear assembly take place in the second 
section. The two sections are normally oper- 
ated as one machine. A banking station 
between sections permits either to con- 
tinue when the other is stopped for 

tool changes. 

Quick changeover for the two 
flywheel designs is achieved by such 
features as the use of eccentric spindles 
to machine different hole patterns. 
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Established 1898 


me ie a) > ee co. 
First tn Automation 


PARK GROVE STATION ¢ DETROIT 5, MICHIGAN 








NSYLVANIA 


KEYSTONE OF INDUSTRY 


Partners 
in Industrial Progress 
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Guif Oil Corporation's multi-million dollar petrochemical complex at Philadelphia 


Climaxing a decade of 

rapid expansion into 

the petrochemical field, 

Gulf Ojl Corporation 

this year augmented 

its operations in Phila- 

deiphia with a new, 

multi-million dollar oxo- 

alcohol unit, and the 

start of construction on an equally ex- 
tensive benzene-cumene complex. 

in commenting on this major expan- 

sion, Dr. Alexander Lewis, Jr., vice- 

president in charge of Gulf’s petrochem- 

ical department pointed out, “The larg- 

est consumption center of our economy 

is still in the northeastern part of the 

country. The commendable progress in 

efficiency of operations at our Philadel- 

phia Refinery has encouraged us to 

place additional facilities here, inas- 

much as raw materials for these proc- 

esses are easily transportable; and Phil- 

adelphia provides a strategic point from 

which products of these three new units 

can be shipped both abroad, and to 

domestic users.”’ 
Dr. Lewis further adcied, “Of equal 


gree of stability and responsibility ex- 
hibited by leaders of the community 
and the Commonwealth. This forward- 
looking attitude in providing a progres- 
sive community atmosphere goes far in 
encouraging the development of new 
projects by existing industry, and the 
attraction of new industry to the area. 
We are proud of the generally harmoni- 
ous labor relations we have enjoyed in 
Philadelphia, and are confident these 
excellent relations will continue in the 
future.”’ 


investigate the potentials of a Pennsylvania 
plant location now! Write for: 


@ Facts on “100% Financing For Your New 
Plant in Pennsylvania” 

@ Full details on Pennsylvania's excellent 
“Tax Climate” 

@ “Piant Location Services” brochure 

@ Current listing of available industrial build- 
ings and sites 

@ Special reports and tabulations, tailored to 
your specific location requirements, cover- 
ing--Labor, Markets, Transportation, Mate- 
rials, Minerals, Water Power, Fuel, Engineer- 
ing Facilities, 
Taxes and 
Community 
Data. 


NSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


FRRECTOR OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
m 425 « South Office Building * Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 








fas ~ Phone: CEdar 4-2912 
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| COMMERCIAL SERVICE..... 1,128 


| Torat Unrrep States. ... 13,016 11,437 


| 





continued from page 14 
substantially, while wholesaling and 
service business rose steeply—by 44% 
and 23%, respectively. On the retail 
scene, there was little year-to-year 
change in general merchandise, ap- 
parel, building materials, autos and 
restaurants. But drug and food store 
failures ran moderately higher than in 
September 1960, and quite a few more 
appliance and floor covering dealers 
succumbed. 

Geographically, every region bene- 
fited from the over-all decline in fail- 
ures from August to September. New 
England and West South Central tolls, 
in particular, were the lowest in more 
than two years. Only four areas, how- 
ever, showed lighter business mortal- 
ity than a year ago. Two others, the 
Pacific and West North Central States, 
reported little change. Meanwhile in- 
creases over September 1960 showed 
up in the Middle Atlantic, South At- 
lantic and Mountain Regions, the re- 
sult of sizable climbs in New York, 
Florida and Colorado. 


FAILURES BY DIVISION OF INDUSTRY 


Cumulative Liabilities 
total in million $ 
(Nine Months) 
1961 1960 1961 


MINING, MANUFACTURING. 2,118 1,921 252.4 
Mining—<coal, oil, misc.. 75 69 11.9 
Food and kindred products 119 127 
Textile products, apparel. 361 313 
Lumber, lumber products. 388 398 
Paper, printing, publishing 141 
Chemicals, allied products 47 
Leather, leather products. 65 
Stone, clay, glass products 
Iron, steel, products. ... 
Machinery 
Transportation cquipment 
Miscellaneous.......... 


1960 
225.8 
15.8 
26.3 


379 
249 


Lumber, bldg. mats., hdwre 175 
Chemicals and drugs. ... 41 
Motor vehicles,equipment 93 
Miscellaneous 69 


RETAIL TRADE 
Food and liquor 
General merchandise... . 
Apparel and accessories. 872 
Furniture, furnishings... 804 
Lumber,bldg.mats.,hdwre 412 
Automotive group 
Eating, drinking places. . 


794 
203 
764 
735 
357 
951 
1,043 
116 
$56 


242 


1,903 
733 
1,053 
117 


CONSTRUCTION. .......... 2,110 
General bidg. contractors 802 
Building subcontractors. 1,180 
Other contractors 


1,014 68.3 
835.2 693.7 


Liabilities are rounded to the nearest million; they 
do not necessarily add up to totals. 





This report was prepared in the 
Business Economics Department 
by Rowena Wyant. 
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paper 


| \ masters 


speed communications ™ 
with the one machine 
that does all these jobs 


3M’s development of the ““Thermo-Fax”’ Brand Copying Machine has made effective business communi- 
cations possible. Compact and inexpensive, this versatile business machine can be placed in any number 
of strategic locations, permitting quick, accurate on-the-spot reproduction. All electric, anyone can 
operate it, and it is fast—copying almost anything printed or written in just 4 seconds! 

Speeding information for decisions by copying letters, memos and meeting reports, is one of the 
most important jobs a ““Thermo-Fax’”’ Business Machine can do for you. Copies are sharp and clean on 
white, bond-weight paper. No longer is the slow, subject-to-error carbon paper process necessary. 

And, the versatility of the ““Thermo-Fax”’ Business Machine doesn’t stop there. It makes the 
“short note reply” possible—now you can answer a letter with a marginal note on the original, keep 
the original and send a copy to the writer. It addresses gummed, perforated mailing labels. The 
‘“‘Thermo-Fax” Business Machine also laminates—protecting and beautifying important papers in 
plastic film. These and other recent applications make the “Thermo-Fax” Copying Machine the most 
versatile business machine in the business world. 
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‘‘Thermo-Fax’’ Systems Papers—Eliminate making carbon copies of many office communi- 
cations. Now, you can make up to 25 sharp, clean stationery weight copies of anything written, printed, 
typed or drawn with ““Thermo-Fax”’ Systems Paper—for less than 2¢ per copy. And, this same versatile 
paper can be bound into any office form for increased copying flexibility. 


‘“Thermo-Fax’’ Visual Communication System—aA good visual communications system 
is the quickest way to inform, educate and train groups of people. The ““Thermo-Fax”’ Business Machine 
eliminates the high cost of preparing visuals. Ready-to-project transparencies can be made from originals 
in seconds, for pennies and used immediately on the new “‘Thermo-Fax”’ Overhead Projector. Changes 
and additions can be made right up to the last minute. 


‘‘Thermo-Fax’’ Paper Masters—Now, with the development of ““Thermo-Fax” Paper Masters, 
short run reproduction is possible without specially trained personnel. At the touch of a button, the 
“‘Thermo-Fax”’ Business Machine will pre- ® 
pare Paper Masters for as little as 12¢—and Th ea ri t -Fax 
they are ready for the press in 30 seconds. ae 
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The ‘‘Specialists in business communications” reputation 
of the 3M Company stems from years of research. Studies 
have been made of the communications problems of major 
industries. Programs recommended by 3M have helped 
solve many of these problems. Most of these programs 
are in booklet form and available on request. 

‘Your local dealer for ““Thermo-Fax’”’ Products, too, is 


experienced in speeding and simplifying communications 


in a wide variety of businesses. He will be happy to study 


your own communications problems and make a recom- 


 f ee: 


mendation. For more information on speeding and sim- 


plifying your communications, mail the coupon below. 


‘Therma -Fax 
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THE TERM “THERMO-FAX”™ IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF 3M COMPANY 


et 


Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company 
St. Paul 6, Minnesota, Dept. CP-500 


At no obligation, I'm interested in more informationiabout ‘‘Thermo-Fax’’ 
Brand Copying Products. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Political Debate 


Srr: Allow me to enter a strong 
dissent to the views of my good friend 
Jim Farley as expressed in your Sep- 
tember issue (“Businessmen Don’t 
Know Politics,” DuNn’s REvIieEw). His 
premise—that political action pro- 
grams for businessmen have failed be- 
cause they encourage “starting at the 
top” in politics—is way off base. 

I can’t speak for any other political 
action course, but I can assure you that 
the U.S. Chamber course does not 
teach “starting at the top.” 

Quite the contrary. It starts at the 
bottom, and it has been effective in 
scores of communities and _ states 
around the nation. It is growing in 
acceptance and strength and will prove 
valuable for both the Republican and 
Democratic parties. 

To say that such programs do not 
encounter difficulties and problems 
would be foolish. But it is a fact that 
this is the first program that is com- 
pletely non-partisan and that has been 
successful in teaching people (not 
merely businessmen) how to be ef- 
fective at the precinct level where 
they live and vote. 

This is the premise on which this 
course was built, and it is the reason 
why almost a quarter of a million 
graduates have become active in the 
party of their choice in the precinct 
where they vote. 

In conclusion, I must agree with 
your statement: “Too often business- 
men are afraid to get involved in poli- 
tics.” Nothing is going to change this 
overnight, but it must be changed, and 
I feel that where companies are using 
the U.S. Chamber course, the change 
has taken place. It is a change for the 
better. 

ARTHUR H. MOTLEY 
Chairman of the Board 
Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: I am going to take an active 
interest in the articles presented in 
your magazine, especially when men 
like James A. Farley make rash state- 
ments with little regard to facts. 

Disregarding his inference that only 
the Democratic Party is salvation for 
all, I refer to the point where he states 
that “the nation’s economy was saved 
by the Democrats in 1933, when the 
banks were insolvent and the insur- 
ance companies virtually bankrupt.” 

For Mr. Farley’s information, the 
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entire Government Public Work Sys- 
tem in 1933 circulated a total of $712 
million into the U.S. economy. The 
insurance companies of the U.S. and 
Canada put $2.3 billion into circulation 
in 1933, and during the 1930s these 
insurance companies poured $27 billion 
into the economy through death bene- 
fits, annuity payments, matured en- 
dowments, dividends, loans, etc. 

This does not indicate to me that 
these companies were virtually bank- 
rupt in that particular area. 

EARL S. CHRISTY 
Manager 
Insurance Co. of North America 
Miami, Fla. 


Sir: Brilliant! Few articles in any 
business publication have been as well 
done or have spotlighted a problem so 
thoroughly. Of course, you were work- 
ing with a man who is a real profes- 
sional in politics. 

As a financial public relations ex- 
ecutive, I work 9 to 5 on Madison 
Avenue. But in the evening, the year- 
round, I work in politics in New York 
City. What Mr. Farley says is so true 
—the rough and tumble of politics is 
something entirely different from the 
business world. 

It takes real hard work getting to 
know the average voter in the commu- 
nity. No matter how high one might 
climb in politics, there is no substitute 
for this personal approach. As Mr. 
Farley paqints out, too many business- 
men are aloof to this type of politics. 

ROBERT K. OTTERBOURG 
Forest Hills, N.Y. 


Sir: My family has been active in 
New York politics for two generations, 
and it is obvious to us that Mr. Farley 
pulled no punches in his replies. This 
is the kind of reporting that has made 
Dun’s REVIEW a more interesting mag- 
azine lately. 

I was not at all surprised when a 
colleague in Washington told me the 
article had been inserted in the Con- 
gressional Record. After all, it is prob- 
ably the first article on politics in any 
business magazine that dropped the 
preaching and talked about life as it is. 

WILLIAM H. OLTARSH 
New York, N.Y. 


Kind Words 


sir: I have got plenty of things to 
do besides writing letters to editors, 
but the merits in this case justify the 
time. We have been comparing DuNn’s 
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Whether you operate one or 1,000 
cars you will save money with the Rollins 
FIXED FEE FLEET MAINTENANCE PLAN. 
(Booklet offered below tells how and 
why.) You AVOID CONTINGENT LIA- 
BILITY AND “MAKE-UP PAYMENTS” 
stipulated in Finance Lease contracts. 
And you pay a fixed fee — no more — 
no less. 





FOR 1962 CORVAIRS 
$79.50 PER MONTH* 


PAYS ALL! 


. .. ALL repairs; ALL tires; ALL tags, 
licenses, inspections; ALL maintenance; 
on YOUR fleet. Or you can lease 1962 
Chevrolets or other fine cars nation- 
wide at $84.50 *per month. 


OR... 7c PER MILE 


PAYS ALL! 


... ALL the services listed above PLUS 
Gas and Oil. Large savings can also 
be realized through the Rollins PUR- 
CHASE AND LEASE-BACK Plan which 
releases capital for more productive 











*Slightly 
higher 
West. 





SELF-PROVING FACTS 
MAIL COUPON 


ROLLINS LEASING CORP. 
14th at Union Street, Wilmington, Del. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet... 
“The Fleet's In’’, without obligating me. 
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Researching tomorrow's masters 


S the demands of business machine automation grow more exacting, 
supplies — such as master units — must meet the increasingly higher 
performance standards of complex electronic equipment. 

Columbia—a leader in the development of carbon papers, ribbons, du- 
plicating plates and supplies—has long supported an intensive program of 
scientific study to assure you the finest products. Based on this premise, 
Columbia Research and Development will continue to set the standards of 
the business writing supply industry. For information about how Columbia 
products may help you, write: Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc., 
111 Herb Hill Road, Glen Cove, N. Y. or Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Pacific, 
Inc., Duarte, Calif. 


RIBBONS « CARBONS «+ DUPLICATING SUPPLIES 


RELY OWN THESE FAMOUS BRAND NAMES: CLASSIC - COMMANDER - MARATHON > PINNACLE 
RAINBOW + SILK GAUZE + COLUMBI*Y 4-50 + COLUMBIA PF-76 + ACCOUNTANT SPECIAL 
PLASTISOL F-100 + COLITHO OFFSET: ©: *. MASTER SPIRIT 





REVIEW with two other business mag- 
azines over a period of months. We 
are eliminating these two publications 
from our reading list and will use 
Dun’s REVIEW solely. 

I suppose few people take the time 
to tell somebody that they don’t know 
that they appreciate a good job, and I 
am no exception as a rule. 

PAUL J. OCKEN 
Vice President & General Manager 
Graphic Arts Industry Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Str: Having had a chance during 
the last few years to look at some of 
the other periodicals, believe me, none 
of them have as good a cross section 
of pertinent and timely information as 
one finds in DuN’s REvVIEw. 

ALEXANDER H. WHITE 
Montreal, P.Q., Canada 


Office Report 


sir: “The Decision That Can’t Wait” 
(Dun’s REviIEw, September) is one of 
the most comprehensive reports I have 
ever read on this subject. 

STANLEY A. DASHEW 

President 
Dashew Business Machines, Inc. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Sirk: You have done an excellent 
job in presenting the picture of im- 
ports of foreign office equipment (“The 
Invasion from Abroad’), and I con- 
gratulate you for your work. 

EDWIN A. ELBERT 
Asst. to the Executive VP 
National Council of American 
Importers Inc. 
New York, N.Y. 


Sir: In the section “It’s the Results 
that Count,” I was amazed and an- 
noyed to see a savings and loan asso- 
ciation referred to as a bank. There 
is considerable difference in the two 
institutions. 

When money is placed with a sav- 
ings and loan association, it is not de- 
posited resulting in a creditor-debtor 
relationship. Rather it is an invest- 
ment resulting in the customer be- 
coming a shareholder in the associa- 
tion. Only banks may accept deposits 
according to law, and therefore they 
must maintain sufficient liquidity and 
reserves to pay those deposits when 
requested by customers. 

This is not true of savings and loan 
associations, whose funds are almost 
totally loaned out. Therefore, the pub- 
lic should not be misled in thinking 
that placing money in the two types of 
institutions is the same. 

GRIFFITHS C. CARNES 
Comptroller 
Texas Bank & Trust Co. of Dallas 
Dallas, Texas 


DUN'S REVIEW and Modern Industry 





Pioneered by 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
and Mobil®.. 





A REVOLUTIONARY APPROACH TO 
PLANNED LUBRICATION AND 
PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE 


THROUGH DATA PROCESSING 


—achieving tremendous economies. 


N THE FOLLOWING PAGES, Mobil presents 
O an important new technique in plant 
lubrication and preventive maintenance man- 
agement developed by Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft Division of United Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, with Mobil help. 

It is an impressive example of how Mobil 


MOBIL Oil Company 
150 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
Reprints of this advertisement are availab/e. 


customers can benefit from the skill and 
scope of the largest lubrication service pro- 
gram in the industrial field. It is worth the 
careful attention of every executive who seeks 
maximum efficiency and lowest cost in the 
operation and maintenance of industrial and 
fleet equipment. 


SEE FOLLOWING PAGES 


FOR DETAILS 





Data Processing Control of Maintenance Costs 
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IN 3 SHORT YEARS—1958 TO 1961— 
PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT HAS REAPED 
THESE BENEFITS IN THE MAINTENANCE 

OF 12,000 PRODUCTION MACHINES 





Increased efficiency of machine repair department by 40%. 
Reduced unscheduled or emergency calls by 25%. 

Increased productivity of lubrication department personnel by 35%. 
Purified and re-used 150,000 gallons of lubricating oil each year. 
Reduced loss of lubricant by leakage by 4,200 gallons per month. 


Reduced maintenance hours per year on a battery of tracer controlled 
units from 1,879 to 243; reduced number of repair calls by 72%. 


Reduced number of lubricants in service from 44 to 18. 


ere 





QUICK ANSWERS TO 
MAINTENANCE PROBLEMS 


The data processing system at Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft schedules 90 separate maintenance opera- 
tions on 12,000 production machines in three 
plants. It keeps tabs on what was done, how long 
it took, what it cost. It spotlights lubricant waste, 
excessive repairs, unscheduled down time, and high 
maintenance cost units. 


Don Nigro (right), Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft Master Mechanic, shows 


Mobil Field Engineer Bill Allman 
how the computer system automati- Mobil 
cally schedules most efficient main- ° < 


tenance by printing instruction cards 
for each machine. 














How Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Revolutionized Its Lubrication and Preventive 
Maintenance with Mobil Help. 


Mobil Program of Correct Lubrication 
Protects 12,000 Production Machines 
Built by 400 Different Equipment Builders. 


In 1958, Pratt & Whitney Aircraft, the 
world’s leading designer and manu- 
facturer of jet engines took a bold 
forward step in reducing and con- 
trolling maintenance costs. P&WA 
decided to program into its data proc- 
essing control system all information 
necessary to provide both the sched- 
uling and recording of all maintenance 
operations: what to do, when, where, 
and was it done, who did it, time con- 
sumed, volume of lubricant used, un- 
scheduled calls, and other deviations 
from normal. 


With a total of 12,000 production 
machines built by over 400 different 
equipment manufacturers located in 
three separate plants, this posed a 
gigantic problem requiring detailed 
knowledge of every piece of equip- 
ment. Mobil was the logical source of 
help for specific lubrication applica- 
tion data because of Mobil’s estab- 
lished Equipment Builders Service 
which regularly maintains contact 
with 5,000 machinery builders the 
world over. 


How It Works 


P&WA has computerized the sched- 
uling of all routine machine servic> 
functions. Automatically scheduled on 
a periodic basis are 90 different routine 
machine service functions totaling 
over 18,000 operations in three plants. 
Examples of these service functions 
are: change coolant, filter coolant, 
change hydraulic system, periodic ma- 
chine inspections, etc. Scheduling by 
computer has released foremen from 
the requirement of manually schedul- 
ing an operation which is too complex 
to be done in this manner. The results 
show not only a substantial reduction 
in labor and material costs, but a 
better job. 

Daily machine maintenance activity 
is collected in the form of punched 
paper tape. From the tape is main- 
tained a complete maintenance history 
record for each machine which in- 
cludes down time, repair costs (labor 
and material) and a complete descrip- 
tion of work done. The repair history 
and machine condition reports which 
are coded and shown on the master 
record are used for considerations of 
machine application, overhaul or re- 


placement. Runoffs by machine type 
and department are used to point up 
problem areas so that the best think- 
ing of both maintenance supervision 
and operating supervision can be 
brought to bear. In addition, reports 
are compiled on starting and comple- 
tion dates, work backlogs in hours, 
employee records and departmental 
performance. 


How Mobil Helped 


For many months Mobil’s technical 
staff worked with P&WA production 
engineers to standardize and simplify 
machine lubrication and hydraulic 
system procedures. For each piece of 
equipment, a master card was pre- 
pared listing parts to be lubricated, 
lubricant used, frequency of re-appli- 
cation, system changes, filter changes 
and personnel responsibility. 


The complexities of analyzing the 
lubricant recommendations of the 400 
manufacturers were simplified by 
Mobil contacts with these builders. 
As a result, the number of lubricants 
was reduced from 44 to 18 with the 
builders’ approval. This was far more 
complicated than the usual “‘survey,” 
involving frequency, coding, inspec- 
tion and preventive maintenance. Con- 
crete recommendations were made by 
Mobil in these areas. With this specific 
information on hand, P&WA pro- 
grammed these factors into the data 
processing control system. In setting 
up the system, the goals were: 

1 To establish an accurate control of 
work arrangements to facilitate sched- 
uling, to establish completion times. 

2 To reduce unscheduled down time and 
machine part replacement costs from 
lack of adequate lubricants. 


3 To develop accurate follow-up in- 


formation regarding correct use of pre- 


determined lubricants, proper frequen- 
cies maintained, adequacy of filter and 
lubricant change periods. 
4 To spotlight chronic leakers or high 
lubricant make-up units. 


3S To spotlight high maintenance cost 
units. 


6 To identify need for machine design 
improvements as determined by specific 
local uses. 


As a result of careful planning and 
intimate knowledge of all machine 
requirements, an automatic system of 
inspection, lubrication and mainte- 
nance was set up. Mobil preventive 
maintenance methods were adopted 
for all hydraulic and circulating sys- 
tems. Inspections indicated the need 
for filtering circulating oils in place 
every six months. Automatic lubri- 
cators were installed where applicable 
to reduce the more frequent applica- 
tion periods and to conserve lubrica- 
tion personnel time. Troublesome sys- 
tems were carefully cleaned using spe- 
cial Mobil flushing techniques. 


Clinics were conducted for mainte- 
nance, repair and other personnel. 
Special devices were used to permit 
quick connection of couplings to port- 
able filters; high-volume pumps re- 
duced time in changing reservoirs; 
improved grease-gun loading equip- 
ment was adopted. A definite leakage 
control program was adopted to bal- 
ance lubricant cost against leakage. 
Steps were also taken to correct in- 
dividual problems that consume exces- 
sive personnel time. 


The system works. Today, three 
years later, the impressive benefits on 
the opposite page have been chalked 
up. The reduction in maintenance 
costs over this period totals several 
hundred thousands of dollars. 


Three important conclusions can 
be drawn from this work: 


1 The outstanding success of this 
achievement reflects the progressive 
Pratt & Whitney attitude that has led 
to distinguished accomplishment in 
many technical fields. 


2 Mobil, with the largest and most 
experienced technical lubrication staff, 
is best equipped with the engineering 
manpower necessary to help custom- 
ers do this kind of a pioneering job. 

3 Properly programmed, data proc- 
essing control offers tremendous pos- 
sibilities for cost reduction in indus- 
trial lubrication and maintenance. 





iF YOU HAVE 
COMPUTER TIME AVAILABLE ...AND 
A PLANT OR FLEET THAT COSTS 
TOO MUCH FOR MAINTENANCE... 
iT WILL PAY YOU TO CONSULT MOBIL. 
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~ America’s 
largest supplier 
of credit insurance 


Businessmen throughout the United States and Canada protect 
their capital and profit against unusual credit losses by covering 
receivables with American Credit Insurance,® underwritten by 
American Credit Indemnity Company of New York, a subsidiary 
of Commercial Credit Company. With credit insurance, business 
can expand its markets—adding new accounts and selling more 
to present customers. 


In these areas—Financing, Insuring, Manufacturing—only 
Commercial Credit Company subsidiaries provide such a wide 
variety of services and products that contribute to the growth of 
business and the well-being of families throughout the United 
States and Canada. Resources over two billion dollars. 


COMMERCIAL 
tl ageless 


FINANCING 


Business Loans 

Equipment Financing and Leasing 
Factoring 

Fleet Lease Financing 
instalment Financing 

Personal Loans 

Rediscounting 

Wholesale Financing 


INSURING 


Automobile Insurance 
Commercial Credit Insurance 
Credit Life Insurance 

Health and Accident Insurance 


MANUFACTURING 


Heavy Machinery and Castings 

Machine Tools 

Malleable, Gray Iron and 
Brass Pipe Fittings 

Metal Products 

Metal Specialties 

Pork Products 

Printing Machinery 

Pyrotechnics 

Roller and Ball Bearing Equipment 

Toy Specialties 

Valves 





Time for Decision 


Thomas J. Watson Jr., Chairman, In- 
ternational Business Machines Corp., 
to the National Industrial Conference 
Board: Today our country needs de- 
cision makers as never before. In 
business, stalled decisions are like 
leeches, and all 
of us constantly 
fight to keep the 
leech load of our 
business down to 
a minimum. The 
problem is 
heightened by 
conflicting inter- 
ests which grow 
up between segments of even very 
well-run big businesses. 

In Big Government, as in Big Busi- 
ness, the decision-making process 
tends to slow down as the Government 
grows. When we were a young country 
the ambitions and desires of the Found- 
ing Fathers and most of the people 
were generally parallel. Since then, 
several things have cluttered up our 
national decision-making ability. Like 
business, it’s been hampered by the 
present era of American bigness. Big 
Business—Big Labor—Big Govern- 
ment. Each builds a group with in- 
terests divided between their own area 
and the future of Big America. And 
within each group there are other 
groups with even narrower interests. 
These many groups often overempha- 
size their narrow aims, and this divides 
our National Purpose. 

Furthermore, through our brilliance 
in building our high standard of living, 
we have made the average American a 
pretty comfortable fellow. We don't 
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of 
Industry 


want things nearly as badly as we did 
several decades ago. Too many of our 
national goals are behind us. The na- 
tional promise of the early Thirties has 
been achieved. But the chicken in our 
pots tends to obscure the fact that we 
are facing a question: of national—if 
not world—survival. 

Only sixteen years ago we had 
reached a high mark in our nation’s 
success. We had won a great war. We 
were admired by nearly every nation 
on earth. We had finished three terms 
of a controversial but great President. 
We had altered our social system in a 
constructive and major way. America 
had fulfilled many of our dreams. 

But now, as we look over the past 
sixteen years, we see that events have 
caused us to slip from that position of 
world leadership. As we reflect on our 
business experience in the area of de- 
cision-making against what has hap- 
pened to our country, we can conclude 
that one of the important reasons for 
our present difficulties has been an in- 
ability to focus on important problems 
and make decisions at the proper time. 

For instance, had we made an af- 
firmative decision in the missile area 
in the early 1950s, would we not have 
a good deal more international prestige 
today? If we had recognized the pov- 
erty of Latin America and advanced 
the Good Neighbor Policy after the 
war, would we perhaps not have Cuba 
in our laps and substantially more 
strong allies south of the border? If we 
had focused on the fact that a divided 
Germany and a divided Berlin certain- 
ly was going to become more and more 
complex as the years went on, would 
we not have worked harder towards 
bringing about a sensible solution to 





4 “CONELOK” 


prevailing torque 


SPECIALS > 


to specification 


4 “HUGLOCK” 


one-piece « reusable 


4 “MARSDEN” 


free running 


STANDARDS 


sizes %4"-3” 


4 PRECISION” 
SQUARE 


As the largest specialized nut manufac- 
turer in the world, we are constantly 
developing new methods and products 
for this phase of assembly, in industry 
... In the field of locknuts we have made 
spectacular progress ... besides stand- 
ardized hexagon “Conelok”, “Huglock” 
and “Marsden”, sizes %4"-3”", we offer 
the same types in “12 Pointer,” a nut de- 
signed for increased tool clearance... 
You will find in your engineering de- 
partment a *12 page condensus catalog 
insert in Sweets Product Design file 
and in your purchasing department a 
*2 page color insert in Thomas Register 
. . « If you do not find the information 
that you want in this material, send for 
our comprehensive 144 page catalog 

. . our sales and engineering depart- 
ments are available to help you solve 
your fastener problems. 


*Reprints are also available 
for your personal file. 


NATIONAL MACHINE 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 
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Need Additional Working Capital ? 
Unlimited Funds Available 


Will $10,000 to $1,000,000 more working capital help your business? 


If your company is well managed, with sound prospects, and if you 
need more working funds to simplify operations or make more 
sales and loans—Resolute’s funds are available. 

Large borrowers from coast to coast have endorsed The Resolute 
Plan for its simplicity and lack of red tape. 


HERE ARE SOME ADVANTAGES: 


Provides working capital. 


Enables clients to do more business and maintain high credit 
standing with the banks. 


Enables client to expand business without additional overhead. 


Enables client to expand operations and earn extra profits far 
in excess of interest costs. 


Funds are usually available one to three days after the first 
contact. Once started, the plan functions automatically. There 
is no interference with ownership or management. 


The Plan provides funds continuously on a revolvmg credit 
basis ... or as long as needed, without negotiation for renewal. 


There are no preliminary expenses and no long-term fixed 
commitments. 


Cost is minimized because the charge is based only on cash 
actually used as the need varies. 


KENNETH H. FIELD. rreasurer 


RESOLUTE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Specialists in Consumer Credit /nsurance 


RESOLUTE BUILDING, 163 ASYLUM STREET 
HARTFORD 3, CONNECTICUT 





this problem before it was necessary to 
come to the brink of war to show the 
Soviet Union we mean business? 

I don’t mean to suggest that we are 
not doing precisely the right thing in 
Berlin today. But I believe we are do- 
ing the right thing because events have 
forced us to make our decisions. If we 
had been able to force ourselves to 
make decisions a decade ago, the de- 
cisions being forced upon us today 
might never have arisen. 


Quality Counts Most 


Dr. A. V. Feigenbaum, Manager of 
Manufacturing Operations and Qual- 
ity Control, General Electric Co., to 
the European Organization for Qual- 
ity Control: Over 90% of quality costs 
in U.S. industry are being spent to cor- 
rect product de- 
fects after they 
have occurred, 
while less than 
10% are being 
spent to make 
products right in 
the first place. A 
fortune is going 
down the drain 
because of product failures; another 
large sum is wasted to support an in- 
spection screen to try to keep too many 
bad products from going to customers. 
But comparatively nothing is invested 
for the true defect-prevention technol- 
ogy that can do something about re- 
versing the vicious upward cycle of 
higher quality costs and less reliable 
product quality. 

Customer demands toward higher 
and higher quality will inevitably in- 
tensify rather than diminish over the 
next few years. Consumers everywhere 
are progressively more minute in their 
examination of the finish of appliances 
or in their judgment of the fidelity of 
radio and television sets. 

As a consequence, quality costs 
have become a multibillion-dollar ex- 
penditure throughout the industrial 
world. Doing the job adequately re- 
quires a program of “total” quality 
control. This type of program inte- 
grates—from design through shipment 
—the many quality elements in the 
product cycle. It makes quality con- 
trol a major business management 
function. 

Although good delivery, promotion- 
al stunts and other factors may sell a 
product the first time, it is usually 
quality that keeps the product sold and 
keeps the customer coming back. END 


REVIEW and Modern Industry 
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Type or print your name at the top of 
the order form. If a Company, show 
the name of the firm and the name of 
the official placing the order. 


Type or print on the order form, or on 
a separate sheet or purchase order, the 
names and complete addresses of those 
to receive the gifts. 


| We suggest that you keep a copy of 
“ your order to avoid mix-ups later on. 


If delivery is desired other than at 
Christmas, please write in date. 


‘\\ All ‘purchase order” orders will be 
) billed to firm. 


GREETING CARDS 


We will provide greeting cards signed 
as you direct. However, your own per- 
sonal card can accompany your gifts 
if you prefer. 


PRICE LIST 

Gift Pack A (1% ibs.)....................§ 3.25 
Git Pack Btz Weds. os ikaw Be 4G 
Gitt Pack © C6 We). ow. cis ewes. «~©684S 
Gift Pack D (12—1% ib. cakes)......... 36.00 
Gift Pack E (12—2 lb. cakes)............ 46.80 
Gift Pack F (12--3 ib. cakes)............ 62.40 

Price includes Pre-Paid Postage 


We Acknowledge All Orders 


All orders are acknowledged promptly by 
mail. We regret that we are unable to tele- 
phone or wire an answer to your order or 
inquiry unless you authorize us to call or 
wire you collect. 
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PERMIT NO. 966 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 
No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 


VIA AIR MAIL 
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232 W. THIRD STREET 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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[) Gift Pack A @ $3.25 
[) Gift Pack B @ $4.15 


Ship To 
Street___ 
City 


Greetings to read from 


Ship for delivery now 1 


C) Gift Pack A @ $3.25 
[) Gift Pack B @ $4.15 


Ship To 
Street 
City 


Greetings to read from 


Ship for delivery now 1 


C) Gift Pack C @ $5.45 
-} Other__@._ 
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ORDER NOW! 


THE PERFECT CHRISTMAS GIFT 


FOR CUSTOMERS... EMPLOYEES...FRIENDS! 


Gode” 


PERFECTION FRUIT CAKE 


Here’s a holiday treat that takes the “‘problem”’ out 
of gift giving .. . the prestige gift you can give with 
confidence to anyone on your list. PERFECTION 
is not just another fruit cake! Take a look at the 
unretouched color photo above. You can see the 
tempting goodness in every luscious piece of glazed 
whole cherries and pineapple chunks. . . the tender 
whole pitted dates and crisp crunchy pecan halves 
... Ingredients which make up 80% of the contents 
of this baked masterpiece. 

This fruit cake improves with age as its fruit 


Fill out...tear out 


AND 

MAIL THIS 
ORDER 
FORM 
TODAY! 


flavors blend. One taste, and you’ll know why we’re 
always proud to offer these fine Federal Fruit 
Cakes to our customers. 

You'll make it a happier holiday by giving 
PERFECTION—the perfect gift that pleases 
everybody! Order yours today! 


PACKED IN ATTRACTIVE GIFT BOX 
Gift Pack A—1% Ib. net 

Gift Pack B—2 Ib. net 

Gift Pack C—3 Ib. net. 


Prices include delivery anywhere in the U.S.A. 


Attention cmployens 


An ideal remembrance to employees. Or- 
der in case lots of 12 cakes (each in gift 
box) and save the cost of individual mail- 
ing—25c per cake. This price is for a case 
of 12 cakes delivered to your office. 


Gift Pack D—12 ty case 
(18 Ibs. net) 


Gift Pack E~—12 per 
(4 


Gift Pack F—12 per case 
(36 Ibs. net) 


Prices include delivery anywhere in the U.S.A. 


FEDERAL BAKE SHOPS, INC. 232 w. THIRD sTREET - DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Fine Bakers for over 40 years 














RIH/LIT stands for 
“Rent It Here... Leave 
It There”. The name of 
a special Hertz ser- 
vice, ideal for business 
or vacation travel— 
available not justin 
some towns, but every- 
where. With this service 
you can rent a Hertz car 
in one town and leave it 
in any other town, 50 or 
































100 or 1000 miles aWayY (uwesemeee? Eo me 
foronlyasmall service =a == (G3) 
charge. CallHertzor am oe SS oN 
your travel agent to re- ec 
serve a new Chevrolet 

or otherfine carat home, 

or wherever you travel, 

and RIH/LIT: “Rent It 

Here... Leave It There”! 





RENT A CAR 


let HERTZ put you in the driver's seat! / HERTZ 





You may use your HERTZ AUTO-matic Charge Card, Air Travel, Rail Travel or other accredited charge card. 
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why Baltimore National Bank bought SPEEDLINER units 
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THE SOLUTION. 


Baltimore National called in a Wassell 
Methods Engineer to study their problem. 
It was decided to install Wassell 
Speedliner Corres-File after the entire 
contents of four drawers were shifted 

into one rotor tier of the Speedliner 

unit. Three Speedliners were installed in 
nearly 50% less floor area than 


formerly occupied by the 15 filing cabinets. 
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Speedliner’s depth is only 42” as opposed to 
the 56” depth required by the file cabinets when 
the file drawers are extended. The 19’ overall 
length of the file cabinets has now shrunk 36% 
to a compact 12’. 


| THE PROBLEM 


Baltimore National Bank, Maryland’s largest, 
recently found a critical “bottle-neck” developing in the 
Central Credit Department. Here 15 file drawer 
cabinets were already filled to capacity; 

yet the merger called for housing 

30% more files. It seemed a physical impossibility 
like putting a gallon of water 

into a quart bottle. 


Although primarily concerned with a space prob- 
lem, bank officials were almost equally pleased by 
far faster filing and finding that is inherent in the 
Speedliner’s time saving rotary concept that turns 
walking hours into working hours. 


Please write for complete brochure 


WASSELL ORGANIZATION, INC. 


DEPT. D-11, WESTPORT, CONN. 
CAPITAL 7-4111 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
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Don't buy an 
office copying 
-machine! 


BORROW OURS. he Xerox914Copiercosts you nothing; allyou payfor black and white. 4. No adjustments. No wet chemicals to add. The 914 
are copies ($95 a month for the first 2,000 copies). You'll be paying is a dry machine. Bone dry. 5. Copies you can use. Every copy is a 
about 5¢ a copy—certainly no more and probably less than you pay _s perfect copy. (In your present calculations, are you adding the cost of 
now. And here's what you'll get: 1. Copies on ordinary paper. Copies copies that wind up in your wastepaper basket?) 

that last as long as the paper lasts. 2. Fast copies. Seven copies a_ __ Call your Xerox representative. Come in and see the 914 Copier perform. 
minute, automatically, by turning a knob and pushing a button.3.Clear, Xerox offices are in principal U.S. and Canadian cities. - 

precise copies. Anything you can see (colors, too), the 914 willcopyin  (ifourarithmetic doesn't convince: “ou, the copies will.) XE ROX 


‘KEROX CORPORATION, ROCHESTER, N.Y, 





EDITORIAL 


DUNS 
REVI 


AND MODERN InDBUS TAY 


November 1961 


The Inatiative and the Goal 


ISTORICALLY, fear of a foe has always been 

a keener spur to scientific progress than love of 
a neighbor. Hate, fear and anger have a powerful 
short-term value in speeding up the pace in labora- 
tories. World Wars I and II incited the imagination 
of the inventor and whetted the eagerness of the scien- 
tists seeking new materials, new fuels and new tech- 
niques for military use. Partly because many of these 
war-born inventions mean eventual benefit to society 
in days of relative peace, the past six decades have 
brought more material progress than the previous six 
centuries. Too bad we cannot say the same for human 
values. 


Russia’s competitive challenge in space has speeded 
our conquest of gravity, and promises to turn the 
dream of interplanetary travel into reality within a 
generation. In this sense, we can be grateful to the 
Soviets for their threat to security and our position as 
a world leader. We may discount Khrushchev’s bark, 
but we cannot ignore the potential of his bite, because 
he will not permit us to count his teeth. 


But neither can we cynically cast aside the hope of 
man’s redemption through good work as well as good 
will. Working toward the peacetime ideal is far more 
important than fighting brushfires set by the incendiary 
Russian leader, who makes political arson pay off in 
anxiety and frustration. 


We gain nothing in world stature by letting Khrush- 
chev set the pace and the direction of our efforts. He 
plays his own game, according to his own shifting 
rules of diplomatic doubletalk. There is an old saying, 
‘‘When in doubt, shout,” which explains why the 
shrewd trial lawyer lifts eloquence to anger when his 
evidence is weakest. Khrushchev is skillful at these 
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tactics, and in the short run he is bound to score some 
points. Unfortunately, world opinion is often influ- 
enced more by emotional reactions to showmanship 
than by the processes of reason. 


Yet despite Soviet temporary advantages, we cannot 
overlook the goal of peace with justice, which is the 
aim of thinking men. It is up to our leaders to keep 
that goal in clear focus and to follow a policy in which 
principles of justice are luminous against all the mov- 
ing shadows on the horizon. 


Remember Aesop’s fable of the dispute between the 
wind and the sun over which one could strip a man 
of his cloak? While the wind huffed and puffed, the 
pilgrim on the road only wrapped his garment tighter. 
But the warmth of the sun made the man shed the 
cloak of his own accord. Perhaps a spark of confidence 
on our part may do more to win the trust of our 
neighbors than the biggest and noisiest wind from 
Moscow. 


Material progress achieved through the tensions and 
pressures of a cold war are the accidental benefits of 
‘‘man’s inhumanity to man.” But these premiums of 
fear and doubt cannot equal the rewards of courage 
and faith in the hearts of a people whose deeds in 
behalf of humanity stand out in bold relief. We are 
not asking gratitude from short-memoried countries 
that waver between fear and favor. Our strength is in 
our candor to friend and foe alike. With a long-term 
target fixed in principles of justice, we need not lack 
for short-term flexibility of movement to meet the 
feints of our adversary. We can, in fact, keep him off 
balance with actions that are the result of courageous 
decision and unmistakable intent, nor do we have to 
jump over the moon to prove our point. 
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Can We Afford 





It cannot be done, the panelists say, without 
a radical shake-up in the nation’s tax system. 


A cold-war crisis like the one the 
aation has been living through this 
fall puts everybody, businessmen as 
much as military men, in the front 
lines. For business produces the na- 
tion’s wealth, the one well to which the 
Government must go more and more 
if the arms buildup keeps growing 
apace. So how industry is functioning 
_ and what its leaders believe it is capa- 
bie of doing contribute enormously to 
the nation’s military posture. 

These, in fact, are questions that the 
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country’s top businessmen are ponder- 
ing deeply these days. They are con- 
cerned not only about their own com- 
panies’ recovery from the recession 
but also about the way they and the 
nation generally are girding to meet 
the rush of events that make the cold 
war more dangerous and more expen- 
sive than it has ever been before. 
This month, DUN’s REVIEW quizzed 
the members of its Presidents’ Panel— 
a group of nearly 300 chief executives 
of the country’s major corporations— 


DUN'S REVIEW and Modern 


Guns and Butter? 


on just those broad questions of indus- 
try’s capacity to meet the rising de- 
mands of the consumer economy and 
the sweeping increases needed for the 
nation’s defense. 

In the ratio of better than 60-to-1, 
the panel presidents believe U.S. in- 
dustry is ready to meet the needs of 
defense without having to trim back 
the civilian economy. Says Georgia- 
Pacific Corp.’s President Robert B. 
Pamplin: ‘“There’s no question in my 
mind but that we can do both. We 


Industry 





have considerable excess productive 
capacity right now, and we also have 
unemployment.” Adds Outboard Ma- 
rine Corp.’s William C. Scott: “Yes, 
we have the capacity, especially when 
you realize that the buildup of nuclear 
weapons does not consume materials 
at anything like the rate of a buildup 
of conventional arms.” 

But some of the panelists are not so 
sure. American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corp.’s Joseph A. Grazier 
sees it as a problem of just what is to 
be built up. “Industry has enormous 
unused capacity for producing civilian 
goods,” he points out. “And there is 
also enormous unused capacity for 
producing aircraft and certain types 
of instruments used in the more sophis- 
ticated weapons. There are huge res- 
ervoirs of machines and tools for pro- 
duction of conventional weaponry of 
World War II types. But if an expand- 
ed defense program calls for different 
weapons and calls for them on a crash 
basis, then I think the existing capacity 
for defense is not adequate.” 


A moral problem 


To H. Leslie Hoffman of Hoffman 
Electronics Corp., the question of in- 
creasing the nation’s defenses and 
maintaining its civilian economy boils 
down not to a physical problem—“We 
have the physical capacity,” he says— 
but almost to a moral problem. “The 
real difficulty,” as he puts it, “will be 
in the capacity of our people for work, 
discipline and dedication, and above 
all the attitude of the Government to- 
ward the people of industry at all lev- 
els.” 

The pundits of international poli- 
tics, it should be noted, keep repeating 
that the cold war is a long-term propo- 
sition, that it may continue ten, twenty 
or thirty years. Can the U.S. economy 
remain as free as it is today and still 
provide heavy defense production 
while at the same time keep raising the 
standard of living and adding to the 
size of the civilian economy? Above 
all, and of vital interest to both busi- 
nessmen and just plain taxpayers alike, 
how will the Government get the funds 
to finance the increasingly expensive 
cold war without adding a brutal new 
tax load? 

The difficulty, a high proportion of 
the panelists point out, is the country’s 
antiquated tax structure. Simply rais- 
ing the present rates will achieve little, 
they note, and may even snuff out the 
business recovery well before its time. 
Their conclusion: to pay those crush- 
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The Ultimate Solution? 


Are the panelists right that a sales 
tax would pay the high cost of de- 
fense? As the chart shows, most na- 
tions of the world already are de- 
pending on just this kind of levy. 


Taxes 


Income Sales & 


& Capital Excise 


United States 86% 14% 
Canada 60 40 
United Kingdom 54 46 
Japan 51 49 
Denmark 4] 59 
France 31 69 
Italy 26 74 
West Germany 22 78 
Soviet Union 15 85 


SOURCE: First National City Bank of New York 














ing defense bills, some kind of tax re- 
form is necessary. 

None of the panelists were given 
any suggestions as to what form that 
measure might take. Impressively, 
though, more than a third of the mem- 
bers spontaneously and independently 
arrived at the same conclusion. As 
probably the one class of American 
citizen most affected by taxes, both in 
his corporate affairs and in his own 
high personal income bracket, the na- 
tion’s top executive urges one specific 
remedy: the Government should im- 
pose a federal sales tax. 

Says J. Peter Grace of W.R. Grace 
& Co. in a representative statement: “I 
don’t believe it would be desirable to 
raise the rates of either personal or 
corporate income taxes. But if the 
Government does need more funds it 
should get them through taxes based 
on turnover.” 

He is echoed by dozens of his fellow 
panelists. For instance, Stuart Saun- 
ders of the Norfolk & Western Rail- 
way comments: “Personal and cor- 
porate taxes are already very high. I 
would hope new sources of revenues 
could be found in a federal sales tax.” 
And Harsco Corp.’s Joseph T. Simp- 
son says: “A national sales tax offers 
the best way of broadening the tax base 
and getting substantial new revenues.” 

The panelists’ point is well taken. 
As it stands the U.S. raises far less of 
its federal revenues from sales taxes 
than any other industrial nation (see 
chart). Some 14% of Washington’s 


revenues come from sales, excise and 
other turnover taxes, and 86% from 
taxes on income and capital. In Russia 
the situation is almost exactly the re- 
verse, and in most other countries close 
to half, and usually more, of the cen- 
tral governments’ revenues come from 
sales and excise taxes. 

Sales taxes have always been a very 
hot political potato in Washington. 
Their opponents usually charge that 
Sales taxes put the bite unfairly on the 
poor man, for he pays sales taxes at 
precisely the same rate as the rich man. 
Yet even in the Western nations that 
have gone farthest toward socialism— 
the Scandinavian countries—any- 
where from one half to two thirds of 
the governments’ revenues come from 
sales and excise taxes. And whether 
they oppose such taxes in principle or 
not, tax experts agree with the panel- 
ists that a sales levy would be based so 
broadly through the population that it 
would produce high revenues even at 
a low rate. 

But would Congress take the politi- 
cal risk of imposing a national sales 
tax? It looks, from the past record, as 
if the answer would be a thunderous 
“no.” It has shied away from the idea 
on half a dozen occasions since the 
question first arose in 1917. Yet Presi- 
dent Kennedy himself has said that the 
present personal and corporate income 
tax structure tends to strangle recovery 
from recession. So this time, if more 
revenues are needed to fund the arms 
buildup, Congress may well follow the 
panelists’ advice and turn to sales and 
turnover taxes. 


Case for controls 


New taxes or no, many of the panel 
presidents believe that something will 
have to give in the U.S.’ present free 
economy if it is to meet the needs of 
defense and simultaneously provide 
for a higher standard of living. Almost 
one third of them feel that some re- 
strictions may well be necessary if we 
are in for an almost indefinitely pro- 
longed cold war. 

“Very likely our free economy can 
support ‘guns and butter,’ says Ru- 
beroid Co.’s E. J. O’Leary. Then he 
adds: “But not without some controls 
to curb inflation.” Herbert Barnet of 
Pepsi-Cola Co. looks to voluntary re- 
straint. ““Management and labor,” he 
says, “should pass the next round of 
price and wage increases.” 

IBM’s President Albert L. Williams 
looks on the whole question as strictly 
hypothetical. “Defense expenditures 
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CONTROLS to curb inflation will be 


needed, says Ruberoid’s E. J. O’Leary. 


must be maintained at al! costs,” he 
says. “The Government should be cau- 
tious in spending for items not needed 
for survival and ultimately winning the 
contest we are in. If consumer goods 
should start soaking up resources we 
need for winning the Cold War, such 
resources should be diverted from con- 
sumer items for as long as necessary.” 

Others are more specifically con- 
cerned about inflationary forces. And 
the sense of crisis in the air seems to 
make some of these top businessmen 
willing to accept controls that they 
have, at other times, fervently op- 
posed. For instance, Selden T. Wil- 
liams of Scovill Manufacturing Co. 
says bluntly: “There still are ways to 
curb what seems like almost certain 
inflation—establish wage controls and 
price regulation.” Like many of the 
other panelists, Williams also calls for 
sharp reductions in government aid 
programs—domestic and foreign—as 
well as controls on wages and prices. 
But the very fact that he suggests con- 
trols of any type shows that the out- 
look of many U.S. businessmen has 
changed radically since the bitter, post- 
war days of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. 

And Williams is not alone in his 
suggestion. He is echoed by several 
other panelists. For instance, Glen 
Alden Coal Co.’s Harry W. Bradbury 
comes to virtually the same conclusion 
in this way: “All wages should be 
frozen, and at the same time, as far 
as it’s possible, we must also freeze the 
cost of living and of commodities per- 
taining to the defense effort.” 

Such ideas, naturally, remain anath- 
emus to plenty of businessmen—and 
to more than one of the panelists. But 
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that they exist at all among the coun- 
try’s leading businessmen is a sign of 
sharp change. 

Far more of the panelists look to 
other restrictions to halt inflation. 
They plump resoundingly for a reduc- 
tion in federal spending for farm com- 
modity price supports. Nothing, in 
fact, seems to rile businessmen more 
these days than the huge and still grow- 
ing amounts spent on what they regard 
as the already far too prolonged and 
unsatisfactory farm support program. 
Some look for cuts in federal welfare 
operations, others for sharp reductions 
in many different forms of domestic 
spending by the Government. Says 
Simmons Co.’s Grant G. Simmons: 
“Eliminate all government ‘give-away’ 
programs, especially the farm pro- 
gram.” Crucible Steel Co.’s Joel 
Hunter adds this suggestion: “Re- 
strict spending for the glamorous— 
but questionable—space exploration 
schemes.” 

Many, like Hunter, suspect that 
much “waste” could be cut out of the 
defense budget itself. “Much of it is 
no more than a giant WPA project,” 
says United-Carr Fastener’s Samuel A. 
Groves. 


Watch the Pentagon 


And some recall the statement Pres- 
ident Eisenhower made not long be- 
fore his term of office expired, in 
which he warned the nation that the 
leaders of the armed forces and the 
major defense contractors together 
formed a potent complex that should 
be carefully scrutinized. Says Petro- 


-Tex Chemical Corp.’s Sydney T. Ellis: 


“The defense contractors parading the 
corridors of the Pentagon, and the 
military procurement officers, should 
certainly be carefully watched. They 
are potentially dangerous to the extent 
that defense dollars may well be mis- 
spent.” Ruberoid’s O’Leary adds: 
“With such a large proportion of fed- 
eral funds going to defense contrac- 
tors, the remainder of American in- 
dustry will have to protect itself from 
becoming the poor relation. Powerful 
armament lobbies in Washington will 
be going all out to obtain the cream of 
federal funds and leave only the skim 
milk for the rest of the economy.” And 
St. Regis Paper Co.’s William R. 
Adams puts it this way: “Of course 
they need to be watched carefully. The 
military budget represents 10% of the 
national income, and the way in which 
it is spent is the single most influential 
factor in the economy.” 


‘'S REVIEW 


WATCH military procurement, advises 
St. Regis Paper’s William R. Adams. 


But if some of the military dollars 
go for frills in defense, what about 
wasteful frills in the civilian sector of 
the economy? Just how wasteful and 
expensive are they and should they be 
lopped away as fast as possible to 
contribute to a national posture of 
strength? The panelists are sharply di- 
vided on this. 

Georgia-Pacific’s Pamplin says: “I 
believe we can enjoy our frills as well 
as do what’s necessary for strength- 
ened defense.” Duncan J. Stewart of 
Barber-Colman Co. says: “The con- 
sumer has to be the judge of what is a 
frill if we are to retain any freedom at 
all.”” Minneapolis-Honeywell Regula- 
tor Co.’s Paul B. Wishart puts it: 
“Curtailing consumer production 
along the lines suggested by those who 
attack the so-called ‘tail-fin philoso- 
phy’ is neither necessary nor wise.” 
American Viscose’s President G-.S. 
Tompkins adds brusquely: “Govern- 
ment frills should be eliminated. Leave 
the taxpayer alone.” 

But there are others among the 
panelists who believe it is just those 
tail fins that ought to be eliminated. 
Horace Y. Bassett of Calumet & Hecla 
states: “Keeping up with the Joneses 
has created a feeling among many peo- 
ple that luxuries and frills of all kinds 
have become necessities. Sales taxes 
on these goods would go a long way 
toward reducing spending for them 
and the taxes would also generate rev- 
enue to meet the defense bills.” 

Yet one basic question remains: 
Who is to decide what is a frill? A. C. 
Gilbert Co.’s A.C. Gilbert Jr. sums up 
the problem: “What’s a frill?” quips 
he. “I make toys, which I don’t con- 
sider a frill.” —JOHN MAUGHAN 
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Machines Bull 
vs. the Americans 


The U.S. manufacturing giants do not awe this 
small French company. Jt knows the secret of 


selling foreign markets on a shoestring. 


ONE day recently, a young engineer 
walked out of a plant in Southern 
France with an order for data process- 
ing equipment worth a quarter-of-a- 
million doilars in his briefcase. The 
sale was notable on two counts. Not 
only had the engineer beat out the 
truly formidable competition of Inter- 
national Business Machines’ World 
Trade Corp., he had won the order for 
a relatively small firm (1960 volume: 
$40.3 million) that finds its fellow 
European businessmen a particularly 
“hard sell.” 

The engineer’s employer, Director 
General Georges Vieillard of France’s 
Compagnie des Machines Bull, sums 


up the reason. “To most Europeans,” 
says he simply, “the word electronics 
spells America. We have a hard time 
combatting that snobbisme.” 
Snobbisme notwithstanding, Ma- 
chines Bull is beating the Americans 
in one electronic sale after another all 
over the world. Even such U.S. cor- 
porate giants as General Motors and 
Proctor & Gamble, which use Ameri- 
can machines in the U.S., buy Bull 
equipment for their French and North 
African offices. Too, for all that com- 
petitors smeer that Machines Bull 
“wraps itself in the French flag” on 
home ground, the big American com- 
puter makers are keeping a wary eye 


A BULL engineer checks components of the Gamma 3 computer, which links up 
with any punch-card unit, thus gives small customers a lot of flexibility. 


on what happens in lands where no 
tricolor flies. 

The hard truth: Bull is giving the 
Americans cause to worry about mar- 
kets all over the world. With only 300 
salesmen to compete against IBM’s 
2,000, for example, the French com- 
pany has already captured 23% of 
the Continent’s total data-processing 
sales. 

What is more, Bull now sells in 42 
countries around the world, has just 
opened Bull Corp. of America in the 
heartland of its competition. To the 
south, it is already scooping up sales 
in Mexico, Brazil and Argentina. 


Napoleon’s maxim 

Is there a secret to Machines Bull’s 
success? A way of doing business in 
the Old World and the Latin world 
that brash, upstart American salesmen 
in all lines of business have yet to 
grasp? 

Like most European businessmen, 
shrewd Georges Vieillard normally 
follows Napoleon’s maxim that the 
one true secret of success is silence. 
Nevertheless, Vieillard is willing to 
talk to some extent on how Machines 
Bull competes against the vaunted 
sales know-how of its American com- 
petitors. 

Not even low price, the standard ex- 
planation when a U.S. company loses 
an overseas sale, holds true when it is 
Machines Bull vs. the Americans. For 
the French company refuses to follow 
the tried-and-true practice of “buy- 
ing” its way (via unrealistically low 
prices) into a new field. “We charge 
pretty much the same,” Vieillard ob- 
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serves. “It is our philosophy, in fact, 
not to beat them on price.” 

Adding to the Bull conundrum, it 
does not offer the generous long-term 
credit terms that supposedly have 
caused American salesmen to lose or- 
ders all over the world. Bull has too 
much of the traditional French thrift 
for that. So the company follows the 
American method of renting two thirds 
of its 1,100-plus computers at fees 
comparable to those of its competitors, 
American and foreign alike. 

But if low prices and easy credit are 
not the answer to Bull’s success, what 
is? Vieillard tells the tale in just four 
words: “We know our customers.” 


Culture & calculators 


That is easy enough to say. But 
Vieillard can document his statement 
with fact. Because Bull does indeed 
know its customers, that young en- 
gineer was able to open his sales 
“pitch” in a way that would horrify 
an American sales manager. He 
and his prospective customer started 
out with a long conversation on the 
differential calculus of Blaise Pascal, 
a man who has been dead some 
299 years. That Pascal was also the 
inventor of a primitive calculating 
machine was, in this case, almost 
irrelevant. For the conversation 
then turned into.a philosophical dis- 
cussion of business management 
in the modern world. 

There was no talk of data process- 
ing equipment until the prospect—the 
company’s president—began to ask 
questions. But by then both salesman 
and buyer had established themselves 
as men of culture and depth, qualities 
which European businessmen in par- 
ticular take pains to cultivate. And the 
all-important resistance barrier, which 
inevitably looms at the beginning of 
any sales conversation, had been 
broken. 

Abie to hold his own in the wide- 
ranging cultural conversation, the Bull 
man proved himself just as clever a 
few days later. In minute detail he an- 
alyzed the precise ways in which the 
customer could—and in some depart- 
ments, could not—use Bull equip- 
ment. He could do that because Ma- 
chines Bull hires only graduates of the 
best engineering schools to do its sell- 
ing in Europe, men who have taken 
honors in universities that rival M.I.T. 
and Cal Tech. So here again, Machines 
Bull was mapping a large part of its 
sales strategy around the high stock in 
which Europeans, and most particu- 
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larly Frenchmen, hold culture and in- 
tellect. 

Bull uses this device in other phases 
of its business. The company does not, 
for instance, play up its government 
contracts in the fashion of Ameri- 
can manufacturers. Indeed, Vieillard 
shrugs those off as “not interesting.” 
But it does publicize the fact that its 
giant new transistorized computer, the 
Gamma 60, will compare seven an- 
cient manuscripts of St. Benedict’s 
Monastic Rule at speeds as high as 
400,000 characters a second. 

By the same token, when a Bull 
“commercial engineer” (he is never 
called a salesman) shows himself an 
educated man, it speaks well for the 
company that hires him. In Bull’s case, 
it should be added, the company that 
hires him does so at no small figure. 
All of its commercial engineers, Vieil- 
lard says, earn more than they would 
in other industries or in government 


NO commissions, rules Bull’s Vieil- 
lard. They tempt salesmen to oversell. 


work. They do it, moreover, not by 
piling up commissions but on straight 
salary. 

A company that will this year in- 
crease its orders by more than 50% 
by not paying sales commissions is a 
strange phenomenon to Americans. In 
fact, its practice amounts to a virtual 
sales heresy. 

To Vieillard, though, this policy is 
a result of the logic which Frenchmen 
love so much. As he sees it, the way 
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to success in Europe is to keep the 
customers singing your praises. That 
way, new customers are bound to hear 
them, and word-of-mouth advertising 
carries far more weight in traditionally 
suspicious Europe than it does even 
in the U.S. 

But Vieillard reasons that Bull can 
achieve that happy position in only 
one way. Though it sounds like naive 
oversimplification, the salesman must 
be in the position of not constantly 
pressing the prospect. He must give 
the impression that he seeks primarily 
to aid the contact. Not working on a 
commission, then, he is far more likely 
to give this impression or to keep track 
of old customers’ needs with as alert an 
eye as he would seek new sales. 

There is still another reason why 
Bull flouts the old American tradition 
that the best salesman works on com- 
mission. Knowing Europeans as he 
does, Vieillard points out that the car- 
dinal marketing error in Europe, far 
more so than in the more affluent U:S.., 
is to oversell a customer—whether 
that consists of loading him with un- 
necessary equipment or of making 
promises that the equipment cannot 
deliver. 


Dollars & altruism 


A solid dollars-and-cents reason 
stands behind Bull’s seemingly altruis- 
tic philosophy. “The European,” Vieil- 
lard points out, “has less money to 
spend than the American. He can’t 
afford equipment he doesn’t need.” 

“And,” Vieillard goes on, “he can’t 
afford to keep a second machine handy 
in case the first one breaks down.” So 
in a field where U.S. reliability is world- 
famous, Machines Bull has made a fine 
point of matching or surpassing Amer- 
ican standards. “Service” is a company 
byword. The first thing Bull does on 
entering a new market, in fact, is set 
up a service network. In Europe, its 
1,500 technicians are renowned for 
answering by 8 a.m. any call phoned 
in the day before. And though Ameri- 
can equipment makers have a hard 
time recruiting service men because so 
many Europeans look down on work- 
ing with their hands, Bull’s technical 
training schools turn down five candi- 
dates for every one they pick. 

Yet “service” as Vieillard uses the 
word means a lot more than it does in 
the American sense. And U.S. manu- 
facturers exploring the European mar- 
ket would do well to note its ramifica- 
tions. For one thing, in Bull parlance, 
service means that when each of 
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AN ASSEMBLY line of technicians in one of Machines Bull’s twelve manufactur- 
ing plants works on the company’s new, medium-priced Series 300 T.I. computer. 


the nineteen $1-million-to-$2-million 
Gamma 60s ordered is installed, Bull 
will also “deliver” a programming ex- 
pert and two technical assistants who 
will work for the customer (at Bull’s 
expense ) for one year. 

Then, too, all Bull customers, no 
matter how small, can have their per- 
sonnel trained to use calculating ma- 
chines in a nearby Bull school. The 
customers themselves can draw on 
Bull libraries of several thousand com- 
puter programs—both accounting and 
“scientific” —kept for their use. They 
can even join a club of Bull computer 
users who meet to exchange programs 
and experience. 

Yet even these are only the finish- 
ing touches to an operation that, in 
Vieillard’s eyes, spells the difference 
between ready-made and tailor-made. 
For Bull, which knows the European 
love of individuality and handwork, 
tailors each machine to each custom- 
er’s needs. 


How to do it 


Impossible to combine “custom” 
work with large-scale production? 
Vieillard argues otherwise. Bull, in 
fact, is bringing out its new medium- 
priced Series 300 T.I., which will be 
“fitted” to individual customers at the 
very time that the company is expand- 
ing its facilities and modernizing its 
production techniques. 

The secret, says Vieillard, is not in 
the manufacturing: but in the design. 
Machines Bull keeps a research and 
development staff numbering 1,000 
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men—about 8% of its total employees 
—at work on those designs. And it 
gives them plenty of money to play 
around with. At $4 million, Bull's 
1960 research & development budg- 
et equaled nearly half the year’s prof- 
its of $9.3 million. 

Little of this high-priced work is the 
basic research for which the big U.S. 
computer makers are so renowned. 
Machines Bull’s new products stem 
from continuing surveys that the sales 
department makes of potential cus- 
tomers. If one comes up with a market- 
able idea, R&D takes it from there. But 
sales and service executives follow 
every step of the way. 

With such close liaison, a Bull rep- 
resentative who goes out to sell knows 
exactly how each piece of equipment 
can be altered in the factory to suit a 
customer. What is more, he can show 
that customer how to adapt it to a va- 
riety of uses, or how to add to the ma- 
chine, instead of replacing it, to meet 
business expansion. 

Such flexibility makes another 
strong sales tool. “Again,” says Vieil- 
lard, “it is a question of money. We'll 
show a small customer how to do its 
work with only one tabulator if that’s 
all it really needs.” 

But when he ouigrows that tabula- 
tor, his Bull commercial engineer will 
be there with the next link in the series. 
One basic Series 150 unit, for example, 
unchanged in itself, can draw on the 
capabilities of anything from an elec- 
tric summary punch with its own sep- 
arate recording system right up to a 


small Gamma 3 computer, with or 
without magnetic memory drum. 

In a market that is some seven years 
behind the U.S., Vieillard figures that 
the small firms that need only one tab- 
ulator today, and the medium-sized 
ones that are expanding with Bull, will 
bring in a good share of tomorrow’s 
sales. 

There would be no such prospects 
today, says Vieillard, without Bull’s 
precise, well-honed research. And, he 
adds, without Bull’s exports, there 
would be no money to pour into re- 
search and development. 

If this is true, the company’s R&D 
budgets are due to rise yet higher, for 
some 60% of its production now goes 
into foreign markets—25%, in fact, 
to the dollar zone. And the proportion 
gets bigger every year. 

The way? By entering every new 
market with a local company that 
knows its own people as well as Vieil- 
lard knows his Frenchmen. In Britain, 
for instance, Bull is in a highly lucra- 
tive joint venture with De La Rue. In 
the U.S. it has just tied up with the 
vast organization of Radio Corp. of 
America. In West Germany, on the 
other hand, where Bull tried to go it 
alone, it watched IBM World Trade 
corner some 80% of the business. 

But even in those rare instances 
when it goes into a new market alone, 
Machines Bull staffs its branches 
largely with nationals of the country 
it enters. They get intensive schooling 
in Bull’s product line, much of it in 
their own language. After that, the 
game is theirs. 


Bull checks up 


Not that Vieillard and his top execu- 
tives do not keep track of their score. 
The nationals can expect to be called 
to Paris on one-day notice at any time. 
For if Bull believes in delegating au- 
thority, it nonetheless keeps close 
check on how that authority is being 
exercised. Moreover, it wants to know 
all about its customers, not merely in 
France or Continental Europe, but 
throughout the world. 

That global circle of pampered cus- 
tomers will bring Machines Bull some 
$60 million in sales this year, and 
even so astute an observer as the Wall 
Street house of McDonnell & Co. be- 
lieves this volume will swell to $150 
million by 1965. And Bull will do it 
because, in contrast to many Ameri- 
cans, it makes such a point of know- 
ing those customers so well. 

—PATRICIA H. DURSTON 
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The top training grounds of tomorrow’s executives—the 


independent colleges—are caught in a squeeze and need aid. 


Industry’s 


Big 


Tuition Fee 


IN our great nation, education on all 
levels has been undergoing close 
scrutiny and evaluation. Four years 
ago, when the first Soviet Sputnik 
posted its ominous warning in outer 
space, it brought into painfully sharp 
focus a growing concern about default 
of American standards of achieve- 
ment. Serious-minded people were 
shocked into realization that Ameri- 
can education, along with many other 
facets of national attitudes and ac- 
tions, had fallen into lethargic com- 
placency. 

Today, as the world speeds from 
one crisis to another and the burdens 
of world leadership fall inexorably 
upon the U.S., we are recognizing as 
seldom before in our nation’s history 
the need for people who are capable, 
intelligent and competent, and who, 
above all, are undaunted by the 
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STUART T. SAUNDERS 


growing responsibilities of leadership. 

Inevitably this renewed quest for 
excellence, this re-emphasis on su- 
perior individuals, has led to the 
classroom and the campus. For we 
have learned—particularly those of us 
in business and industry—that our 
coveted supply of competent, edu- 
cated manpower can be only as good 
as the system that produces it. 

In our schools, and especially in 
our colleges, are acquired the skills, 
the disciplines and the knowledge 
from which our progress stems. Our 
campuses are fertile gardens for the 
implanting and cultivation of the 
ideals, aspirations and goals of a free 
society. 

Our educational system is perhaps 
our biggest business. Certainly it 
utilizes the most valuable raw mate- 
rial—the eager impressionable minds 
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of our young people. Also, it requires 
extensive and costly plant. 

Higher education has evolved into 
a dual system of public and private 
institutions. Our first colleges were 
privately sponsored and financed. But 
State-owned, tax-supported institu- 
tions grew up as the need for ad- 
vanced learning became too great for 
private sponsorship. 

Most of us, I believe, recognize the 
importance of both private and pub- 
lic institutions in our academic sys- 
tem in order to offer the best and 
widest range of educational opportu- 
nities. Traditionally, these two kinds 
of colleges and universities—tax-sup- 
ported public and the independently 
financed private—-have complemented 
each other. 

The private institutions have ex- 
erted a healthy influence over the 
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tone, direction and standards of all 
higher education. Our privately sup- 
ported colleges and universities—par- 
ticularly the smaller ones that empha- 
size the liberal arts and sciences— 
have geared themselves to the present 
needs of business and industry. They 
train today’s management, evaluate 
today’s problems and provide us with 
youngsters who enter our businesses 
with realistic attitudes and practical 
approaches to business management. 

Independent colleges of liberal arts 
and sciences have proven their worth. 
A study by the first National Citv 
Bank of New York published in 1960 
shows that out of the 200 top execu- 
tives in the nation’s 100 largest non- 
financial corporations, 132 had at- 
tended privately controlled institu- 
tions, as compared with 80 who had 
attended publicly controlled institu- 
tions. 


Management's seed bed 


A new report just released by the 
Council for Financial Aid to Educa- 
tion points out conclusively that— 
aside from the alumni themselves— 
business is the greatest beneficiary of 
higher education. This survey shows 
that 41.8% of 471,000 alumni re- 
ported among 83 participating col- 
leges and universities are employed 
in business and industry — 4.2% 
more than those in all the professions 
combined. 

The preponderance of privately op- 
erated colleges and universities in 
furnishing educated manpower to 
business and industry is highlighted 
in the CFAE report. The survey dis- 
closed that 58% of the alumni of the 
nineteen private men’s colleges are 


employed in business and industry, 
compared to 39% from nine major 
private universities. 

Further verification of the role of 
private higher education is provided 
by the CFAE report’s analysis of the 
educational backgrounds of the high- 
est 200 executives in the nation’s 
100 largest manufacturing companies. 
Of the top two officers in each of 
these companies, 173 had attended 
college and 143 were college gradu- 
ates. 

Yet, for all these results, the small 
independent colleges and universities 
today face the problem of surviving 
in a welter of rising costs and inade- 
quate funds. And not only surviving; 
they must also provide the growth, 
personnel and facilities for accommo- 
dating the burgeoning needs of in- 
creased enrollment throughout this 
decade and in the future. 

They must somehow solve the per- 
sistent and challenging dilemma of in- 
creasing the quantity of their product 
without impairing the quality. Of ne- 
cessity, the private colleges are be- 
coming more selective in student ad- 
missions. They feel that they simply 
cannot waste their all-too-scarce fa- 
cilities on students who will fall by 
the academic wayside. Yet they are 
also being swamped by a flood of 
highly desirable young people who 
simply cannot and must not be denied 
the unique opportunities of independ- 
ent colleges. 

Our private liberal arts and science 
schools are turning to business and 
industry for assurance of the continu- 
ing financial support so vital to them. 
Educators are pointing out that a con- 
stant supply of personnel so essential 


to economic growth is perhaps more 
important to business and industry 
than it is to educators themselves. 
They urge that management consider 
the cost of producing this personnel 
as much a part of doing business as 
the cost of production equipment. 
This, indeed, is recognized by the in- 
come tax law, which provides deduc- 
tions for both items. 

In tax-supported colleges the stu- 
dents pay about 20% of the cost, and 
the balance of 80% is paid by the 
taxpayers. In non-tax-supported col- 
leges, students pay an average of 
58% of the actual cost and the bal- 
ance must be made up from income 
on endowment or from voluntary 
gift support. Yet the current cost of 
$1,000 per tax-supported student is 
even less, in general, than the annual 
cost per student for the independent 
institutions. 


Gifts or taxes 


Although we _ businessmen are 
aware that we benefit from our edu- 
cational system, too many of us ap- 
parently believe that by paying taxes 
we do our part in picking up the edu- 
cational tab. But this is merely com- 
plying with the law. Tax-paying is 
not the full measure of a company’s 
role as a good citizen. It is, in effect, 
an involuntary contribution to the 
support of education. Corporate man- 
agement recognizes the value of good 
citizenship, and voluntary support of 
independently financed education is 
both an act of good corporate citizen- 
ship and an investment in their own 
future welfare. 

Furthermore, the more voluntary 
support given, the less pressure there 





Saunders: Maverick among the Railroaders 


Stuart Saunders, a lawyer turned railroad boss, is some- 
thing of a maverick in his industry. Other railroadmen have 
been talking for years of bringing new life and new wealth 
to their lines by merging with one railroad or another. Saun- 
ders, though, has busily been building a rich empire out of 
his Norfolk & Western Railway, adding new mileage, revenues 
and profits to it through one merger after another. 

He took over the presidency of the Norfolk & Western in 
1958, and since then has made of it the most profitable rail- 
road east of the Mississippi. 

For Saunders, his work is almost his whole life. He never 
exercises (“I wouldn’t touch a golf club,” he says) and his 
chief relaxation is at a bridge table on occasional Saturday 
afternoons, where he plays a hard game and often overbids. 

But he does have one major interest outside his work. It 
is the quality of higher education—and its support. 
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Like many others of the nation’s chief executives these 
days, he sees a top businessman’s function as something 
larger than assuring the stockholders of a maximum return 
on their investment. And he believes that business as an 
institution also has broader responsibilities, that corporations, 
too, must be “good citizens.” 

It is Saunders’ belief that business both owes a debt to, 
and cannot afford to pass up investment in, the nation’s inde- 
pendent colleges. 

On this he speaks for both sides. He not only heads the 
Norfolk & Western, but is also a trustee of two colleges, 
an executive committee member of the Independent College 
Funds of America and holder of half a dozen honorary 
degrees. From Roanoke (Virginia) College (class of *30) to 
Harvard Law School (class of °36), he is himself a product 
of the system for which he seeks the support of business. 
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will be on government to increase the 
tax burden to obtain more involun- 
tary funds for education. In Virginia, 
for example, our tax-supported col- 
leges and universities accommodate 
about two thirds of the student en- 
rollment, and colleges that operate at 
no expense to taxpayers serve one- 
third. Virginia business is providing 
about 46% of the state’s general 
fund revenues, out of which funds are 
allocated for higher education in 
state-supported institutions. Thus Vir- 
ginia business is paying almost half 
the taxes to provide education for two 
thirds of Virginia’s collegiate enroll- 
ment. Somewhat similar situations 
exist in virtually every state. 

Thus it is obvious to all of us that 
if we do not maintain higher aca- 
demic standards at our private insti- 
tutions, the ratio of total student en- 
roliment attending  tax-supported 
schools will increase. Therefore, by 
voluntary contributions to preserve 
and strengthen private colleges, a cor- 
poration in the long run will save 
money on its involuntary tax level 
for education. 


Tithe for colleges 


Not so long ago a group of Cleve- 
land businessmen concluded that 1% 
of their corporations’ pretax net 
would be a fair contribution to higher 
education. This is a substantial part 
of the 5% of gross income which is 
permitted as a federal tax deduction 
for charitable contributions. 

Whether or not any special formula 
is followed, it is apparent that busi- 
nesses are a long way from furnishing 
the financial resources for higher edu- 
cation, an investment which will be re- 
turned to them generously in terms of 
human resources for their own organi- 
zations and enlightened citizens for 
their own communities. 

Surveys such as the Council for 
Financial Aid to Education’s report 
should remind the leaders of business 
that they have been getting far more 
from American higher education — 
particularly from small, privately fi- 
nanced colleges and universities — 
than they have been giving in return. 

Arnold Toynbee remarked recently 
that talent is the only capital asset that 
the human race has. I would like to 
add that productive and creative edu- 
cation in institutions of superior qual- 
ity is the only way in which the reser- 
voir of talent can be fully tapped and 
channeled into the most effective use. 

Today as never before, world lead- 
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ers recognize that “knowledge is 
power.” Our enemies have placed 
their emphasis upon knowledge for 
national power by training individuals 
for compulsory service to a mono- 
lithic state. In contrast, we have been 
giving top priority to knowledge for 
the individual career. Our formula 
for progress is to set an individual 
free by giving him the widest pos- 
sible choice. Our aim is to provide 
an environment conducive to individ- 
ual aspiration, where each person is 
given opportunity to exploit his tal- 
ents to the fullest, in the manner 
most suitable to him. This philosophy 
and process are inextricably allied 
with the liberal arts and sciences. 

Educational institutions dedicated 
to producing and perpetuating the 
ideal of individual excellence are in- 
dispensable to our economic and gov- 
ernmental system. Our business com- 
munity should be profoundly aware 
that we simply cannot afford to leave 
the exclusive responsibility for such 
excellence of education to large state- 
controlled and tax-supported institu- 
tions. Although we inevitably must 
commit a greater and greater propor- 
tion of our resources to education 
of all types, we are particularly ob- 
ligated to preserve the private col- 
leges of liberal arts and sciences. We 
cannot content ourselves merely with 
their survival; we must vouchsafe 
their growth, quality and vitality. 

Increasing numbers of our per- 
plexed, crisis-seasoned generation now 
understand that the burdens will fall 
even more heavily on our young peo- 
ple who are in college today, or soon 
will be. The years ahead will be de- 
manding and challenging, full of peril 
for the unprepared and the incom- 
petent, but abundant in opportunity 
for the capable, well-prepared and 
courageous. Thus, it behooves us as 
the generation now charged with the 
management of business and industry 
to make sure that the generation be- 
hind us is well qualified to succeed us. 

By working through private educa- 
tion, business can best express its own 
sense of values and at the same time 
discharge a pressing responsibility. 
Private enterprise cannot afford to 
neglect this splendid opportunity to 
improve its basic integrity at a time 
when many people are questioning the 
conscience and ethics of business. 

A flourishing partnership between 
education and business is being built 
and nurtured by a unique organiza- 
tion of state and regional associations 
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of independent colleges. Although 
this movement is only twelve years 
old, it has developed into forty organi- 
zations which represent 492 member 
colleges, an overwhelming majority of 
America’s privately supported schools 
of liberal arts and sciences. These 
colleges have a total enrollment of 
some 500,000 undergraduates, teach- 
ing staffs of nearly 35,000 and a plant 
value of nearly $2.5 billion. 

The state and regional associations 
have banded together into the Inde- 
pendent College Funds of America, 
Inc., a coordinating and informational 
organization that has its offices in 
New York. This movement is con- 
centrating its efforts on development 
of the newest source of voluntary sup- 
port—business corporations. As un- 
derstanding and cooperation develop 
between college officials and corpora- 
tion executives, increasing numbers of 
topflight businessmen are giving their 
time to travel around the area of their 
independent colleges, making speeches 
and personal solicitation calls, hold- 
ing meetings with groups of influen- 
tial industrialists and corporation 
managers. 

A great international statesman re- 
cently said that “Mankind is in acute 
need of a convincing working model 
of a free society.” Business, as a basic 
part of such a free society and a show- 
case for democracy in action, is meas- 
ured by what it does, the way it be- 
haves and the manner in which it 
realizes its aims. 


Long-term challenge 


Making our nation a convincing 
working model of a free society is 
complicated and difficult. It requires 
fortitude and forbearance. The cost 
of strengthening our democracy will 
be high over a long and indefinite 
period. Progress will be at best too 
slow to satisfy the impatient and often 
too unspectacular for dramatization to 
our own countrymen and the rest of 
the world. 

Yet the challenge is there and will 
persist. To ignore it would be fool- 
hardy and fatal, for it may well be 
that we will not get another chance 
to heed its call. 

Certainly there is no better way 
in which we of our generation can 
meet this insistent challenge than by 
improving the institutions that pre- 
pare coming generations to continue 
in this quest of the democratic ideal 
and the realization of a free society. 

END 
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Their money-making potential is enormous 


for the businessman-investor, but some practical 


The Two 


CONGRESSIONAL _ conservatives 
normally can be counted on to fight 
any legislation likely to increase the 
role of the Federal Government in 
business. Liberals are an equally safe 
bet to oppose most special tax con- 
cessions for business. But neither side 
acted true to form when it came to 
the Small Business Investment Com- 
pany Act of 1958. With near unanim- 
ity, all shades of Congressional opin- 


HERMAN GOODMAN’S SBIC picked 
well, turned $350,000 into $1.3 million. 
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drawbacks have already become apparent. 


Sides 
of SBICs 


ion got behind the act. On the face 
of things, this might seem surpris- 
ing. The legislation both increased 
Washington’s role in business financ- 
ing and granted tax privileges to 
businessmen. It thus waved a red flag 
at both bulls. 

Neither side charged, however. For 
the SBIC Act, whatever its faults, 
was politically safe. It was dedicated 
to fostering small business—an insti- 
tution sacred to all shades of demo- 
cratic opinion. 

Specifically, this law was intended 
to encourage the flow of big capital 
to small business. Big business, the 
Act’s sponsors reasoned, could count 
on its own cash flow plus Wall Street 
underwriters for all the capital it 
could possibly need. Small business, 
on the other hand, had only the banks 
and commercial money lenders for 
short-term capital and no _ regular 
sources at all for long-term debt or 
equity capital. The federally aided 
Small Business Investment Companies 
were intended to bridge this gap. 

The SBIC Act, passed with such 
high hopes, is now three years old. 
Has it lived up to the hopes of its 
sponsors? Has it attracted high-brack- 
et risk capital to small business as in- 


tended? Has it made it easier for small 
businesses to start and to expand? 
To the question about attracting 
capital, the answer is a clear and defi- 
nite “‘yes.”’ There are currently some- 
thing like 400 Small Business Invest- 
ment Companies in the U.S. where 
there were none only three years ago. 
They command a total capital of 
around $340 million. So far this year 
alone something like 223 SBICs have 


ELECTRONICS—and high profits—are 
specialties of Charles Salik’s SBIC. 
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been launched. Among their spon- 
sors have been such prominent banks 
as Morgan Guaranty, First National 
Bank of Chicago and Marine Midland. 

Around 40 of the SBICs have raised 
equity capital on the public markets. 
One of these, San Diego, California’s 
Electronics Capital Corp. has been a 
spectacular success in the market 
place; its shares soared from a 1959 
offering price of 10 to as high as 63 
this year. Even the Rockefellers, those 
shrewd captains of capital, have 
Started a private SBIC. From all this, 
it is abundantly clear that SBICs have 
a very real attraction for big capital. 
As a money-raising setup they have 
been a considerable success. 

But what about small business it- 
self? Have the SBICs solved small 
business’ problem of raising long- 
term debt and equity money? A “yes” 
answer here must be very much more 
qualified than a “yes” answer to the 
previous set of questions. In fact, it 
depends in part on your definition of 
“small” business. Under terms of the 
SBIC Act, the definition is exceeding- 
ly broad: small business can have 
assets up to $5 million, average an- 
nual earnings up to $250,000 or net 
worth up to $2.5 million. 

Toward the upper end of this asset 
range, the SBIC must compete with 
more conventional financing. Com- 
panies with $2.5 million in net worth 
are not entirely frozen out of con- 
ventional Wall Street financing—es- 
pecially in these days when new offer- 
ings find such a ready market. 

It is probably in the middle part 
of the “small” business spectrum that 
SBIC financing has been most useful. 
A rather high proportion of SBIC 
loans and investments made to date 
are concentrated in the $300,000 to 
$500,000 area. A much smaller num- 
ber run from $750,000 to $1 million. 

But how about really small business? 
Here the SBICs can make some claims. 
Bridgeport, Connecticut's First Con- 
necticut Corp. reports lending $18,- 
000 to a funeral parlor and also an 
investment in a local Greek restau- 
rant. Manhattan’s big Franklin Corp. 
(assets: $4.6 million) loaned $45,000 
to a coin laundry outfit. Cleveland’s 
Growth Capital Corp. (assets $9.9 
million) put $30,000 into a small 
hospital supply outfit. 

The fact is, however, that such 
relatively small commitments are the 
exception rather than the rule. Growth 
Capital Corp., for example, did make 
that $30,000 loan. But of its 15 in- 
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vestments as of a recent report, only 
four were under $100,000. 

Even this does not tell the whole 
story about the relative lack of help 
that SBICs have given to really small 
business. The fact is that the propor- 
tion of the smaller loans and invest- 
ments is steadily decreasing. Experi- 
ence has taught the SBICs that it 
costs almost as much to investigate 
and process a $30,000 loan as a 
$300,000 one. The smaller ones tend 
to be unprofitable. Naturally, the 
SBICs turn away from them—even 
when they look otherwise attractive. 
Even the smaller SBICs have tended 
to upgrade the size of their average 
commitment. 





Readers desiring a list of SBICs 
may obtain it by writing to DuUN’s 
ReviEW & MODERN INDusTRy, 99 
Church Street, New York 8, N.Y. 

One method they have used for 
doing so involves a pooling of re- 
sources. In this way several small 
SBICs handle a relatively large loan 
together. Around Manhattan, for ex- 
ample, at least one lawyer has built a 
profitable business out of “finding” 
suitably large SBIC investments and 
then farming them out to several 
SBICs. 

Not only does this practice tend 
to freeze out the small claimants for 
SBIC investing, it tends to make SBIC 
sponsors lazy. Why should they la- 
boriously process and investigate small 
businesses? All they need do is take 
a piece of a loan someone else has 
found for them and then sit back and 
clip coupons. All this has caused 
more than one original sponsor of the 
SBIC legislation to wonder whether 
the law has really helped the people 
it was supposed to aid. 

Such drawbacks, however, cannot 
dim the fact that some SBICs have 
been extremely profitable. To under- 
stand why, it is only necessary to see 
how the SBICs are set up. Written 
into the law are two unbeatable ad- 
vantages: a high degree of capital 
leverage; and a very considerable tax 
concession. To take these features 
one at a time: 

Capital Leverage. Theoretically, a 
Small Business Investment Company 
can leverage its dollars 11-to-1. The 
rules provide that Uncle Sam’s Small 
Business Administration will match 
the first $400,000 of equity capital 
that an SBIC raises. The SBA will 
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The key to success in business management? It 


may well lie in a philosopher’s contemplation— 


and the answers to four revealing questions. 


Do You Know Yourself? 


MORE and more, every serious-mind- 
ed executive has to address himself to 
some basic questions these days. He 
has to spend most of his time, it is true, 
in the market place, the office and the 
shop. But he also must take some 
time—on the mountain top, in his 
study, on planes and trains—to think 
through the answers to four ques- 
tions. Here they are as posed by Dr. 
Robert Hartmann, the noted philoso- 
pher: 

e What am I here for in the world? 
What is the purpose of life for me? 
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e Why do I work with this organi- 
zation? Does it fit my purpose in life? 

e What can this organization do to 
help me fulfill my meaning in the 
world? Has it helped me so far to 
fulfill my purpose? 

e Assuming that I choose to re- 


Because of the importance of its top- — 


ic, this article, which was originally the 
subject of a talk before the American 
Management Association, is being re- 
printed by Dun’s Review. Dr. Schuyler 
Dean Hoslett is vice president of the 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. 


main in this organization, how can | 
help it to fulfill my meaning and my 
purpose in the world? 

This does not mean that one has to 
sit in his study and think for hours 
about some great goal for oneself. It 
does not assume that every person 
should set being president of the cor- 
poration as a goal. A_ purchasing 
agent who does not do much pur- 
chasing because his company special- 
izes in sales, can still be happy in his 
position and not want any advance- 

continued on page 120 
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ow to Handle 
a Security Analyst 


A Wall Streeter lays the facts on the line in telling 


one of ats most wmportant visitors. 


SELDOM has there been a more as- 
tute financier than J. Paul Getty. 
Starting with a comparatively minor 
amount of money, and despite fluc- 
tuating markets and the opposition 
of the entrenched oil interests, Getty 
eventually succeeded in fashioning an 
international oil empire, along with 
amassing a portfolio of petroleum 
stocks that at one point made him 
America’s only billionaire. 

‘Yet for all his deft ways with a 
security and an oil well, Getty has 
never hesitated to make one flat ad- 
mission. “I don’t understand Wall 
Street,” he laments, “and they don’t 
understand me.” 

These days, with the stock market 
see-sawing back and forth, more 
than one corporate officer has come 
to appreciate Getty’s statement with 
rueful clarity. In particular, the visit- 
ing security analyst often seems to 
act on his host like a snake on a rab- 
bit. Some executives choke up entire- 
ly in his presence. Others try to play a 
game of informational hide-and-seek. 
And still others show the dazed ana- 
lyst so much that he ends up hardly 
knowing if the company is solvent or 
not. 

Just how does an executive walk 
the tightrope of properly handling an 
analyst? What should he tel! him? 


Manager of the Investors’ Planning De- 
partment of Wall Street's E. F. Hutton & 
Co., Maxwell R. D. Vos has sat across the 
desk from many a top executive. 
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More importantly, what information 
is he justified in preventing the ana- 
lyst from learning? And how does he 
enlist the analyst’s support and un- 
derstanding so that his company and 
its stock will get a fair break in the 
market? 

In most cases, of course, economic 
and market conditions are to blame 
when a stock is underpriced. But not 
always. As one of my fellow analysts 


just how management goes wrong in receiving 


puts it: “There’s so much noise going 
on around Wall Street that even the 
best company has to talk very clearly 
if it wants to be heard.” 

Making yourself heard on Wall 
Street is a technique too few top ex- 
ecutives have really mastered. True, 
the typical company president has 
picked up from his public relations 
director a vague idea that “you have 
to make friends on Wall Street,” and 


WISE MOVE or waste of time? Taking security analysts on a plant tour can be 
either one. It depends on what they are shown and what they need to know. 
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that “it pays to have a reputation for 
frankness and honesty in the financial 
community.” But if you pressed him, 
he might admit that he is far from 
clear on just how to go about getting 
it. As for the dollars-and-cents value 
of his reputation for honesty in lower 
Manhattan, he suspects that along 
with three nickels it will just about 
buy him a ride in the subway. Yet he 
cannot forget that, over the years, he 
has spent some pretty fancy sums to 
make those friends and build that 
reputation. 

Whether he knows it or not, this 


president is on the verge of making a 


terrible mistake. The thing to do, he 
may decide, is either to start wining, 
dining and “educating” every analyst 
he can lay hands on, or decree that 
from now on every analyst is to be 
received by the assistant treasurer and 
steered to the exit after not more than 
fifteen minutes. 

Ridiculous? Of course. Yet both 
techniques are common. The first, 
which costs a great deal of money, 
does very little good by itself. The 
second, which costs nothing, can do a 
great deal of harm. Neither one can 
take the place of a coherent program 
of financial public relations based on 
a specific set of objectives. 

Right here is where all too many 
businessmen go off the track in their 
dealings with Wall Street. Not to 
mince words about it, they simply do 
not know what they ought to be try- 
ing to accomplish. 


Three basic goals 


Speaking as an analyst, I can cite 
three objectives that almost any busi- 
nessman might do well to keep in 
mind: 

First and foremost, probably, he 
needs to attract support from invest- 
ment banking firms with an eye to 
possible issue of new securities. Ev- 
ery company does this, of course, 
when the new bonds or stock have 
actually been authorized for sale. But 
few businessmen think of it in terms 
of a continuing effort. 

The investment banker, it is worth 
remembering, is a middleman who 
has to sell the securities he under- 
writes. If a businessman considers 
that institutional customers are high 
on the list of buyers of most new 
issues by established companies, the 
moral ought to be clear. Keeping the 
insurance companies, pension plans, 
and other financial institutions in- 
formed about a company’s affairs 
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EVEN Billionaire J. Paul Getty is 
bewildered by the ways of Wall Street. 


makes the job of the investment bank- 
er a lot easier. That, though, does not 
mean it is a good idea to mount a 
crash campaign to woo institutional 
investors at the actual time of a new 
underwriting. In fact, the business- 
man who tries that without checking 
with his legal adviser is asking for 
trouble. 

Or suppose your company has de- 
cided to issue stock in exchange for 
the assets and business of another 
corporation it plans to acquire. Here 
again, sound financial public rela- 
tions can greatly alter the terms of 
trade in your favor. A high price/ 
earnings ratio on your company’s 
stock means less dilution. It will also 
impress on the seller that your com- 
pany is well regarded in financial 
circles. 

Another important objective of 
sound financial public relations is sim- 
ply to make sure Wall Street under- 
stands management’s policies and the 
reasoning behind them. Any com- 
pany can get snarled up in a proxy 
fight. When that happens, having the 
goodwill of the professionals in the 
investment business can do no harm. 

Finally, every company has a vital 
interest in encouraging a fair valua- 
tion of its stock in the market. There 
is just one way to do this, and that is 
by the dissemination and explanation 


of all relevant facts and figures that, 


do not have to be kept under wraps. 
Actually, this third objective em- 
braces the two others. Simple as it 1s, 
few businessmen understand its im- 
plications. ““What on earth,” a com- 
pany president once said to me, “do 
I have to do with the price of the 


stock? My business is to look after the 
earnings and the balance sheet. You 
brokers can worry about whether 
we're worth fifteen times earnings or 
twenty.” 

It is a widespread attitude. And, 
bluntly speaking, it is dangerously 
irresponsible. 

The reason is not hard to explain. 
Suppose your company earned $2 a 
share last year, and sold at an aver- 
age price of 30, or 15 times earnings. 
This year you expect to report $2.50, 
and if the price/earnings ratio re- 
mains unchanged your stock will sell 
at 374%. By “doing a good manage- 
ment job” you have, in effect, pre- 
sented your shareholders with $7.50 
for'each share they hold, taxable at 
capital gains rates. That is the equiv- 
alent of seven years’ dividends, as- 
suming that you pay out the normal 
50% or so of your net income. 

But suppose that this year you are 
kicking off with a sound financial 
public relations program. You have a 
number of analysts in to see the plant 
and talk to the officers. Perhaps you 
arrange to address one of the com- 
ponent groups of the National Asso- 
ciation of Financial Analysts’ Soci- 
eties. You make a point of bringing 
out certain facts about your company 
which are not widely known. 

You tell them, for example, that 
the 25% earnings improvement pro- 
jected for this year is typical of the 
past decade, during which your com- 
pany has grown at an average rate of 
20% a year compounded. “The 
quality of our earnings is improving,” 
you explain. “Five years ago, our ten 
largest customers accounted for 35% 
of our total sales. Today, our twenty 
largest customers account for only 
23%. Two thirds of our sales are in 
products we didn’t even make before 
1954. Our sales of replacement and 
maintenance parts now make up 20% 
of the total, and the percentage is ris- 
ing every year, so that we are becom- 
ing less dependent on the business 
cycle.” Talking to small groups of 
analysts, you might even express your 
puzzlement at seeing the stock of 
your two or three biggest competitors, 
with a less impressive record, selling 
at higher earnings multiples. 

As the word gets around, Wall 
Street will probably take a new look 
at your stock. The price/earnings 
ratio may begin to creep up: 17, 
18’, 20. When it becomes clear that 
your $2.50 estimate for the current 
year is realistic, your stock could well 
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be selling in the neighborhood of 50. 
Now consider what you have ac- 
complished. Merely achieving your 
earnings goals would have been 
worth $7.50 a share to your stock- 
holders. But by capitalizing on that 
achievement through a program of 
financial public relations, you have 
increased that to $20 a share. 

This process, it should be noted, 
can be carried too far. A stock that 
is “talked up” without a substantial 
basis of continuing merit will inevit- 
ably come down. And it is probably 
better to let the stock work its way up 
to 37 or 40 than to talk it up to 50 
and then see it collapse 15 points in 
the next market correction. In other 
words, the company that has a good 
vear for non-recurring reasons should 
not try to sell it to Wall Street as part 
of a trend. 


A case in point 


For a good actual example of the 
value of financial public relations, 
consider the experience of Interna- 
tional Telephone and Telegraph Corp. 
Back in 1956, ITT reported earn- 
ings of $1.96 a share. The average 
price of the stock during that year 
was 165%. In 1960, reported earnings 
were $1.95, and the average price of 
the stock was 40. 


Even allowing for the fact that 
most stocks appreciated sharply be- 
tween 1956 and 1960, that is an out- 
standing record. For most of it, I 


believe, ITT can thank its own 
sound financial public relations pro- 
gram. Management has consistently 
tried to clear away the twenty-year- 
old image of the company that until 
quite recently was current on Wall 
Street. It has repeatedly told analysts 
that ITT is no longer a grab-bag 
of small telephone utilities all over 
the world, that the great bulk of its 
sales and earnings now comes from 
the manufacture of sophisticated elec- 
tronic components in Western Eu- 
rope. 

The evidence has been carefully 
prepared and skillfully presented. 
Over three or four years the com- 
pany has won widespread acceptance 
as a growth enterprise with an inter- 
esting foreign flavor. As a result, 
shareholders have profited materially 
—tven though the earnings uptrend 
has not yet developed much momen- 
tum. 

There is no magic in ITT’s 
achievement. Any corporate officer 
who would like to undertake a simi- 
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lar task of honorable and successful 
“image building” can go far by prac- 
ticing just a few simple principles. 
Elementary as it may sound, the first 
and most basic principle is honesty 
in dealing with analysts. You are not, 
of course, obliged to tell them any- 
thing you would not tell a competitor. 
Remember, though, that you are not 
talking to a competitor. Probably you 
have stuck a “classified” label on a 
lot of information that is not really 
confidential. If so, you will do well to 
consider taking off some of those 
wraps. Try not to hide more than 
you have to. And above all, do not 
attempt to conceal bad news. A poor 
quarterly earnings statement will hit 
your stock far harder if it comes as a 
complete surprise to the financial 
community. 

It is worth while, incidentally, to 
keep a list of the analysts who have 
come to see you. If there is some 
startling development or a_ sharp 
change of trend in your company’s 
affairs, let them know by telephone or 
mail. They will appreciate the cour- 
tesy, and it will help you build up a 
relationship of real confidence. 


What about “insiders”? 


Playing favorites, it should be 
noted, is hazardous. Obviously, if 
there is a Wall Street man on your 
board of directors, he will have some 
kind of an inside track. But he will 
almost always make a point of hold- 
ing such information in confidence. 
In fact, many Wall Street houses keep 
parallel contact with a number of 
companies—through a man on the 
board and quite separately through 
an analyst. If you lay your policy on 
the line to your close Wall Street con- 
nections, they will understand and 
cooperate. 

In trying to be impartial, though, 
you should not try to handle all ana- 
lysts alike on all occasions. Measure 
your handling of an analyst against 
his specific objective. The man who 
is preparing a single paragraph on 
your company needs—and deserves 
—less of your time than the man who 
is writing a 20-page report for finan- 
cial institutions. For that matter, few 
analysts expect to be automatically 
ushered into the president’s office. 
Fewer still will respect your company 
more if you lavish high-priced time 
on them indiscriminately. 

Generally speaking, the title and 
status of the officer who interviews 
analysts are not too important as 
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long as he knows the answers, or 
at any rate knows where to get them. 

Not that you or any of your execu- 
tives should feel obliged to do the 
analyst’s homework for him. You are 
busy and important men and you are 
entitled to courtesy. Try to answer 
his questions. But if he doesn’t know 
what questions to ask, it certainly is 
not up to you to tell him. 

By the same token, you should 
avoid forcing more information on an 
analyst than he wants or can use. 
For example, you should never take a 
visiting analyst on a tour of your 
plant without making sure that he 
would like it and can profit from it. 
If he does express an interest, try not 
to subject him to technical discus- 
sions he cannot appreciate. Proud as 
you may be of your new automated 
electronic widget-bushing machines, 
the analyst may not know the differ- 
ence between a widget-bushing ma- 
chine and a Mack truck. Unless he is 
a real specialist, he would probably 
rather be shown around the plant by 
some officer who will talk at a lay- 
man’s level. 

One of the worst mistakes you can 
make, of course, is to try to force 
conclusions about your company on 
an analyst. Conclusions are his busi- 
ness, not yours. On the other hand, 
try to make a point of seeing his fin- 
ished story before it is released. You 
are justified in asking to check it for 
factual accuracy, and if you think his 
findings are way off base this will give 
you the opportunity to explain your 
point of view. By all means, though, 
do this in writing, so that you can 
wash your hands of any investment de- 
cisions based on a report with which 
you disagree. 


That all-important feedback 


No matter how faithfully you fol- 
low these benchmarks, though, there 
is One mistake that can frustrate your 
best efforts to win and keep those all- 
important friends on Wall Street. 
That mistake—an astonishingly com- 
mon one—is simply the failure to 
keep abreast of what they are think- 
ing. If you want your company’s 
stock to be fairly priced in the mar- 
ket, make a point of keeping yourself 
informed on Wall Street’s current at- 
titude toward your compny. If you 
think it is misconceived, be frank in 
saying so—and do your best to cor- 
rect it. There is hardly a more val- 
uable way you can spend your time 
when the analyst comes to call. END 
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.. How Do You 
Pick the Winner? 


ry 
SPECIAL 
REPORT 


[F there still exists an executive who questions 
the power of packaging, he can easily resolve 
his doubts. All he need do is step into any gro- 
cery store, drugstore or supermarket. Or, pos- 
sibly, go no farther than his own refrigerator. 

There he will find the classic example of the 
power of packaging, the ubiquitous, fluted bot- 
tle of Coca-Cola. Famed designer Raymond 
Loewy calls it ‘‘the most perfectly designed pack- 
age in use today.”” Some 90% of al/ the people 
in the world recognize it on sight. And though it 
was first designed (after a cola nut) in 1916, it 
is still selling at the equivalent rate of 65 mil- 
lion bottles a day. 

Can management hope to pick a similar win- 
ner today, to fashion a globe-girdling business 
empire from a bottle, box or tube? It is not a 
goal that will be easily reached. Few forms of 
packaging have ever approached the success of 
the Coke bottle. Nevertheless, there is the ex- 


The right answer to that question created 
one of the most fabulous success stories 
in all the history of American business. 


ample of such comparable successes as the Her- 
shey bar’s paper wrapper or Kodak’s yellow box. 

To help management find the Coke bottle or 
Hershey wrapper of 1961, DUN’s REVIEW pre- 
sents its annual report on packaging. Its pages 
are studded with the latest developments in the 
field. This series of articles is designed to keep 
management abreast of the frenetically chang- 
ing world of packaging—to help it, in short, to 
pick a winner from the welter of competing ma- 
terials and conflicting claims. 

Certainly no member of top management can 
overlook this task. He need only recall the ex- 
ample of Asa Candler, the Georgia druggist who 
invented Coca-Cola. Used to dispensing the 
drink from behind a counter, Candler had no 
idea of what packaging could do for his drink. 
So he sold his interest in Coke for $25 million— 
little more than two weeks’ sales volume of the 
drink in the cola nut bottle. 





PAPER 


With some 23 million tons of paper 
shaped annually into containers, paper 
reigns as king of packaging, wary but 
unfearful of powerful rivals. 


CONTENTS seein 


Used in everything from cans to foils, 
metals are probing for new markets while 
clinging to vast empires already solidly 


established. 
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55 GLASS 71 


Over 22 million glittering containers 
spun off the assembly lines last year, a 
sparkling tribute to glass industry success 
in staying competitive. 


65 PLASTICS 75 


In just a few short years, plastics have 
rudely elbowed their way to packaging 
prominence, teaming up with rivals that 
prove too tough to lick. 
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Though still king of the packaging 
world, paper finds that 
us reign is being threatened. 


Who Wants 
a Box’? 


“NOBODY wants a paper box,” said 
Walter P. Paepcke, the late chairman 
of Container Corp. of America. “You 
never see a man try to collect 300,000 
paper boxes before he dies.” 

For precisely this reason, the paper- 
board industry must fight constantly 
for its sales, and fight with one chief 
weapon: a steady stream of innova- 
tions. It is probably largely because 
of this aggressiveness that paper still 
reigns supreme among America’s 
packaging materials—despite the rap- 
id growth of plastics. 

But there is more to it than that. 
For paper has one immense advan- 
tage: in a word, versatility. In ways 
almost without number, paper can be 
bent, shaped, folded or laminated to 
fill almost any packaging need. This 
versatility and the industry’s aggres- 
Siveness account for the one-third 
growth in paperboard production in 
the past ten years—production that 
soared to 15.9 million tons last year 
and that promises to be still higher 
this year. 

Paperboard’s solid strength, though, 
lies in just one of its products——cor- 
rugated paperboard-——which accounts 
for better than half of its production. 
It is the packaging material used to 
make 95% of all shipping containers 


which are used in the U.S. today. 
Not long ago Carl J. Begemann, 
merchandising manager of ASR Prod- 
ucts Co., a division of Philip Morris 
Inc. described some of the attributes 
that put corrugated at the top of the 
pile in paper: “As a package,” said 
Begemann, “corrugated offers maxi- 
mum protection, can be designed and 
printed as a gift or display package, 
or countershelf displayer. As a con- 
venience, it can be designed to save 
retailer time and effort in handling 
and stocking. As a point-of-purchase 
material, it shows endless possibilities 
in making stands, vendors, traypacks 
and shelf extenders. Finally, as an ad- 
vertising medium, corrugated shipping 
containers offer thousands of expo- 
sures for only the cost of printing.” 


Healthier than ever 


Corrugated paperboard has, in fact, 
never been in better health. As Albert 
W. Luhrs, executive manager of the 
Fibre Box Association points out: 
“A year ago there were 812 corru- 
gated box plants in the country and 
today there are 857. The fact that 
corrugated boxes constantly become 
easier to obtain in different parts of 
the country helps explain the increase 
in their use.” To soak up the output 
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of all those new plants, Luhrs confi- 
dently predicts a jump in demand of 
anywhere from 45% to 80% by 1975. 

Just because their major product 
is performing so well, the leaders of 
the paperboard industry are not rest- 
ing calmly. All their other products 
are, in fact, engaged in fierce compe- 
tition. The papermen have little to 
fear from wood or glass or tinplate 
because these materials generally can- 
not match the strength and protective 
qualities of paper at anything like 
competitive costs. 

But the whole new world of plastics 
has the papermen running as fast as 
they can to stay where they are. Plas- 
tics, the experts all agree, is the real 
growth material of packaging, and de- 
clines in the use of some of the paper- 
makers’ products—solid fiberboard, 
chip board and bleachboard—loom 
ahead. 

The paper producers, though, are 
not running out of fear. Whether they 
can lick the new materials or not, the 
papermen are taking the sure way out 
by simply joining them. “Plastics,” 
notes Jerome H. Stone, executive vice 
president of Stone Container Corp., 
“are no more a threat to paperboard 
packaging than. other forms of compe- 
tition in the packaging field.” Danger- 
ous optimism? “The two materials 
complement each other in solving 
many packaging problems,” Stone 
goes on. “They are natural mates.” 

Added proof comes from Kenneth 
R. Mull, senior vice president of the 
Packaging Corp. of America. “We 
find,” he notes, “that a combination 
of corrugated and expanded polysty- 
rene interior parts gives our sales peo- 
ple entry to formerly inaccessible 
accounts. We've had remarkable suc- 
cess in the development of new packs 
in new fields.” 


New fields to conquer 


Some of those new fields would 
have seemed unassailable a decade 
ago. Tin containers, for one. The 
papermen are trying to develop an 
Orange juice can with paper sides 
and also are working on a motor oil 
can. [heir chances for success, they 
feel, are good in both endeavors. 

Potlatch Forests, Inc., one of the 
nation’s leading producers of lumber 
products and paperboard, is gunning 
for a whole range of packaging ap- 
plications pre-empted until now by 
plastics, metal and glass. Its weapon, 
according to vice president Vance V. 
Vallandigham, is a new high-barrier, 
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moisture-resistant paperboard that has 
properties similar to those of the 
saran-type plastics. “Development of 
a new -polyvinylidene chloride emul- 
sion by W.R. Grace & Co.,” says 
Vallandigham, “enabled us to impart 
high-barrier properties to paper and 
paperboard at modest cost.” 

Initial Potlatch production is aimed 
at bakery boxes, meat trays, picnic 
plates and similar items. Eventual ap- 
plications span a wide range in food 
packaging and in specialty areas like 
cosmetics and tobacco. 

More innovations like those are on 
the way. They should sharpen paper’s 
competitive position even further. For 
example, Arthur L. Harris, general 
manager of Mead Packaging, notes: 
“Continuing strides are being made to 
make paperboard stiffer and stronger.” 

Lower prices for fill board, which 
would probably have a tonic effect 
on sales, are predicted by one con- 
sultant. “Integration,” says he, “of 
pulp and board manufacturers and 
converters in the virgin pulp board in- 
dustry would accomplish this.” 

if papermen continue their fight to 
remain competitive, deeper inroads 
into bulk material handling also seem 
inevitable. Jack L. Davies, general 
manager of Fibreboard Products 
Corp.’s Southern Packaging Division, 
observes: “In the last two years we 


have seen metal, plywood, glass and 
burlap supplanted by corrugated bulk 
carriers. Up to 2,000 pounds of dry 
product are being handled in corru- 
gated bulk bins.” 


Those capital gains 


But for all the advantages their 
aggressive R&D and sales techniques 
afford them, one ally the papermakers 
have in their battle for profits is an 
invisible one. It is the government’s 
tax policy. For papermakers enjoy 
a unique and little-known advantage 
over their plastic, metal and glass 
competitors. Profits reaped from tim- 
ber, their raw material source, are 
taxed as capital gains at 25%, not at 
the normal corporate rate of 52%. 
In addition, generous depletion allow- 
ances help reduce the taxable base of 
the timber. 

So, if 1,000 board feet of timber 
are sold at, say, a profit of $40, and 
the depletion allowance—equal to the 
cost of the timber—is $12, capital 
gains tax on the $28 net would 
amount to only $7. The normal cor- 
porate tax would be more than twice 
that amount. 

The advantages that paper enjoys 
in its fight for profits are not without 
limitation, however. True, the future 
seems bright despite the threat of 
plastics. But some of this future, ex- 





Still fighting is the wirebound, 
wooden crate. Often discounted 
aS a packaging medium, and de- 
spite the competition of marvel 
plastics and other packaging ma- 
terials, the familiar wood box has 
yet to see rts obituary. In fact, for 
all the gloomy predictions that 
have kicked around on boxes for 
years, the industry has quietly 
boosted dollar volume by 17% 
and unit volume by 16% in the 
last decade. 

What keeps wirebound alive 
after some sixty years on the pack- 
aging scene? For one thing, per- 
ishable foods. Fresh fruits and 
vegetables, iced poultry and fresh 
meats have yet to find a more con- 
genial medium in which to travel 
to market. And so it is hardly sur- 
prising that wirebound actually 
enjoys primacy in this area of 
packaging. 

Furthermore, wirebound is still 
widely used for shipping small 





The Versatile Veteran... 


electronic devices, household ap- 
pliances and heavy machinery. 
One feature that keeps it a con- 
tender is what industry men call 
“shock absorbence.” The contain- 
er, they claim, can be measurably 
strengthened or weakened through 
careful adjustment of the sur- 
rounding steel wires: When prop- 
erly engineered, wirebound boxes, 
crates and pallet bins can be high- 
stacked so that lower containers 
support thousands of pounds with- 
out danger of collapse. 

To be sure, wirebound has not 
been untouched by rival plastics 
and paperboard. However, it has 
tried to accommodate them where 
possible. And composite contain- 
ers, consisting of wirebound pro- 
tective overwraps and plastic car- 
boys, for example, are not at all 
rare. Too, wirebound boxes with 
plastic interior packing have won 
a respectable share of the pack- 
aging of chemicais for shipment. 
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When a company 
doubles its size 
in a few years, 


the old look wont do 


Sales of Stone Container Corporation in 1952 were $21 million. In 1960, they were over 
$45 million. One of the reasons for this growth is that Stone Container has expanded its 
product line from corrugated boxes to include a complete range of paperboard packages. 
As a result, the original trademark no longer adequately described the packaging services 
of Stone Container Corporation. 

The new symbol for Stone Container Corporation expresses a multiplicity of meanings. 
Although all of these relate to packaging, the many aspects include first, a plan view of a 
symbolic package, as it appears in production on the presses. Second, the name is spelled 
out in the panels to signify that Stone Container puts its skill and experience in each package 
it produces. Third, the design appears as a symbol for mass production of packaging; 
as boxes on the production line in our plant, in the user’s plant, or in the market place. 
Bold in its concept and message, the new symbol signifies the modern, quickly identified, 
high quality package. Keeping ahead of the complex, ever changing packaging require- 
ments of our customers is the forte of our engineers and designers. Others talk about doing 
this. A major factor in our growth, however, is that Stone Container actually does it. 


Is there a Stone Container Corporation plant 
near you? CORRUGATED CONTAINER 


PLANTS: Chicago and North Chicago; De- 
’ troit; Philadelphia; Mansfield, Ohio; and 
South Bend, Indiana. FOLDING CARTON, 
SET-UP BOX PLANTS: Chicago, Detroit, 


Cincinnati and South Bend. FIBRE CANS: 
Chicago. PAPER TAGS: South Bend. PA- 
PERBOARD MILLS: Mobile, Alabama and 
Franklin and Coshocton, Ohio. 


STONE CONTAINER corporation 


Executive Offices: 360 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 





plains John Raney, vice president of 
Hoerner Boxes, Inc., is compounded 
only from growing population and 
expanding gross national product. “In 
a growing economy,” Raney predicts, 
“even such competitively precarious 
packaging materials as wood may 
show some growth.” 

Nor is paper’s shotgun marriage 
to plastics likely to prove a persistently 
happy one. It is all very well to talk 
and plan for a single-wall construction 
carton that would eliminate expensive 
overwraps or liners. But attainment 
of that goal is beset by all kinds of 
technological difficulties. Even today, 
says Eugene H. Dours, manager of 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.’s pack- 
aging films, the union of plastic and 
paper poses problems. “You put a 
coating on the board,” he observes, 
“and you may find on aging it goes 
to pot. Sometimes you simply don't 
get film adhesion.” 

A formidable headache to paper 
people is the never ending array of 
plastic innovations. “Everytime the 
paperboard mills decide to make a 
combination with plastics,” says one 
exasperated paperboard executive, 
“someone comes out with a new plas- 
tic. Even when you get your dream 
combination set up,” he goes on, “how 
are you going to put them together 
in high-speed lines?” This not-so- 
rhetorical question is sure to kick 
around as long as paper and plastic 
continue to battle for shares of the 
market. 

The makers of packaging machin- 
ery themselves complain of this prob- 
lem. Says J. Russell Sonneborn, gen- 
eral sales manager of F.M.C. Corp.’s 
Philadeiphia plant: “The machine 
packaging industry is definitely be- 
hind. The major reason is that new 
webs and laminates and God knows 
what other processes are being devel- 
oped every other week. And no con- 
sensus seems to be emerging. Our 
greatest problem is not how many 
men to put on a program, but what 
program to work on first.” 


The designer’s. touch 

Still, if these problems seem formi- 
dable, there is one area in which pa- 
per has so far proved to be almost 
unassailable. That is graphics. Played 
down to a large extent in the past, 
particularly in industrial packaging, 
graphics have shown a remarkable 
growth over the past decade or so. 
Today, more and more industrial 
packaging shows the designer’s touch 
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NEW GRAPHICS are checked on models in North American Van Lines’ merchan- 
dising division. Containers are part of the company’s total marketing concept. 


and the copy writer’s hand. And it 
all depends on paper, for no plastic 
today can take flashy four-color print- 
ing at relatively low cost. 

Graphics and color are playing their 
new role in industrial packaging, says 
the vice president of a giant paper 
mill, “because virtually every com- 
pany now realizes that every package 
goes to a consumer of sorts. If it 
goes to an industrial consumer, your 
package serves as a billboard as long 
as it exists.” Adds R. Allan Hick- 
man, manager for market planning, at 
The Dow Chemical Co.’s Dobeckmun 
division: “The name of any company 
on boxboard is just as important if it 
is seen by people in a factory as if it 
appeared in a Life magazine ad.” 

Graphics made their late entry into 
industrial packaging because only re- 
cently did printing techniques develop 
to the point where multi-colored jobs 
could be run off economically on pa- 
perboard materials. Psychological re- 
sistance played a part too. For years, 
the brown box was the traditional in- 
dustrial package. Why bother, then, 
with expensive printing, color or de- 
sign when there was no visible pay- 
off? 

However, as William W. (‘“Mick- 
ey’) Finn, vice president of St. Regis 
Paper Co. observes: “The average 
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American has become highly sophis- 
ticated about color and design. He ex- 
pects it everywhere—not only on con- 
Sumer packages but on_ industrial 
packages as well.” 


The “clean look” 


Yet not all innovations call for 
flashy printing, gaudy design or ex- 
pensive graphics. One of the coun- 
try’s leading package designers cites 
the case of an industrial client who 
started shipping his product in white 
liner board corrugated for shipping. 
Packaging materials now cost more, 
but the company has found damages 
and returns have dropped so sharply 
that the increased outlay is more than 
covered. 

“The new package’s clean look,” 
notes this designer, “influenced han- 
dlers all along the line. They treated 
the package with greater respect— 
didn’t kick it around as much as in 
the past.” 

In consumer packaging graphics is 
an old story. But North American 
Van Lines, a large moving and stor- 
age company, recently introduced new 
packaging concepts to its industry. 
North American decided to meet head 
on the fact that moving day is a mild- 
ly traumatic experience for the average 
housewife. Her home is denuded of all 
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PROMOTION PROFIT PACKAGE 


The R. C. Adams design staff 
specializes in creating punch 
plus impulse merchandise 
movers for display at the point 
of purchase. Adams displays 
are designed to carry the prod- 
uct load your market will buy 
—engineered to meet your 
plant’s packaging require- 
ments — constructed for the 
greatest ease of assembly at 
the retail outlet. 


Working models of any dia- 
gram illustrated available on 
request. 


807 STATLER BLDG. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Liberty 2-9092 


PRODUCTION 
205 SCHOOL ST. 
GARDNER, MASS. 


DESIGN STUDIO 
215 EAST 37th ST. 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
MU 7-7115 


DESIGNERS AND CREATORS OF CORRUGATED DISPLAYS AND DISPLAY SHIPPERS 
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her possessions, burly men stuff her 
prized china into barrels, and dump 
her personal items into impersonal 
boxes. 


Warm, pure & efficient 


To overcome or eliminate these 
problems, North American got Mead 
Corp. to design and manufacture new 
cartons for household shipments. To- 
day, personal items move in red con- 
tainers, symbolizing warmth and 
friendliness. Dishes and bedding are 
packed in white containers, suggesting 
purity and cleanliness; impersonal 
items are placed in blue containers, 
standing for efficiency and experience. 
All containers have two panels with 


the natural kraft color visible for a 
feeling of strength and protection. 
The printing is done in black to con- 
vey the thought of masculinity and 
integrity. 

Whether these psychological im- 
pressions are 100% effective is hard 
to say. However, North American 
finds that the modest cost of graphics 
has paid off well, and the old brown 
cartons have now become a thing of 
the past. 

In consumer goods _ packaging 
graphics and color are of vital impor- 
tance. Consumer goods can succeed 
or die by their packaging appearance 
alone. Burroughs Corp. tells of some 
experiments it ran with typewriter rib- 


if you regularly 

address 5 or more cartons 

per shipment, you might be 
shocked to find out how much it 
is costing you to address your 
multiple shipments with ante- 
quated, repetitive methods. 
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The modern STEN-C-LABL* Systems 
PROVIDE A TWO-WAY SAVING 


QD As a by-product of office procedure 


Your present method of preparing 
your invoices, orders, bills of lading 
or shipping papers can also prepare 

| Sren-C-LasBits at the same time. 
Whether you use manual or electric 
typewriters, electric billing or ac- 
counting machines, slave machines or 
various magnetic tape and punched 
IDP systems, there’s a STEN-C-LABL 
to fit your requirements. 


By making unlimited impressions 
direct to cartons, labels or tags 


With handy squeeze-feed applicator, 
shipping department makes un- 
limited impressions direct to PANL- 
LABL printed on carton at no extra 
cost. Also addresses gummed labels 
and tags. Addressing is fast, neat, 
legible. 


DURABLY MARKED AND PLAINLY 
LEGIBLE at handling distance. A 
STEN-C-LABL address is sunproof 
and waterproof—becomes perma- 
nent part of carton. Reproduction is 
sharp and easy to read at handling 
distance. 


FREE BROCHURE gives full details. 
Py MAIL. COUPON TODAY! 


STEN *CeLABL, INC, 


DR-11,1821 University Ave.,St. Paul 4, Minn, 


Yes, I'd like to know more about saving with 
STEN-C-LABLS. 


NAME 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS 





CITY STATE 

"Registered U.S. Pot. Off. The term STEN-C-LABL is 

the trademork ond exclusive property of STEN-C- 

LABL, Inc. All STEN- C-LABLS cre manufactured by 

STEN-C-LABL, Inc., St. Pavl, Minnesota under, U.S. 

Patent No. 2,771,026. Other patents pending, 
Also available in Canada. 








A MILE-LONG tube of multiwall kraft paper, made by International 
Paper Co., can be trimmed at will to form bags of any specified size. 
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SILICONE NEWS trom Dow Corning 


| No Sticking Here! 
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Asphalt 


Cut packaging, handling costs: 
use papers coated with Syl-off* 


When a product “sticks” around, it doesn’t always make fast friends. 
Sometimes it makes trouble...slows production... boosts costs. And 
in the end, customer satisfaction and sales may suffer. But no matter Re’ 
how sticky your product, you can keep it from sticking by using | Sweet goods 
processing and packaging papers coated with Syl-off, the new silicone vars aye 


release coating. 
Ways you benefit. You gain faster, easier and cleaner handling when or shredding. Nesult: easter application, 
using containers and process papers with Syl-off silicone release coatings. ssai68 ee ee aie — : 
Product loss and waste is minimized. Process operations are speeded. ised Sgr 008 A ssp spe ce és 
Satisfaction is increased all along the line. These benefits are yours pike tis uations ida ae ers ar 
whether your product is candy, dried fruit, asphalt, rubber or other your Rang problem — theres a Syren 
coated paper or paperboard available that 
will help you process or package more 
profitably. Write today for list of approved 
mills and converters. 


sticky material. 


Aid labeling, too. Pressure-sensitive name plates and point-of-purchase 
selling aids peel away from Syl-off coated backing papers without tearing 





For more cost-cutting information plus 
a list of sources of Syl-off coated 


papers, write Dow Corning Corporation, first in 
Department A923, Midland, Michigan. siticones Dow . o <> or é rR . e | 





Staple-nailing expendable skids, 
crates and boxes. 


Attaching shipping tags to filled 
corrugated cartons. 


Portable stapling plier solves 
carton assembly problem. 


Fastening liners and protective 
pads to shipping containers, 


DU0-FAST gives you four 


“extra men” in your packaging 
and shipping departments 


One man, plus a DUO-FAST Stapler, can out- 
work four men using old-fashioned fastening 
methods on industrial packaging. And that 
adds up to money saved. 


Whether it is staple-nailing crates, assembling 
corrugated cartons, lining box cars, or attach- 
ing labels to filled cartons . .. DUOQ-FAST has 
the correct model and staple needed to do a 
good job, and do it fast! 


You’ll like DUO-FAST. You'll like the Free 
Service Guarantee. Write for the FT-17 In- 
dustrial Packaging Brochure, and the address 
of your DUO-FAST representative. 


FASTENER CORPORATION 3702-08 River Road. Franklin Park, Winois 127% 


Staplers 
Tackers 


Staples 
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bon packages that demonstrate the 
point. “First,” says John G. Hubert of 
Burroughs central purchasing staff, 
“we switched the ribbons from tins to 
cartons. This was a 6 million-unit 
seller annually, but the new package 
we started using didn’t beef up that 
sales figure. So we decided to deck it 
out with a three-color overlay. 

“That’s when things started to hap- 
pen. The new design was a girl’s pack- 
age—it was beautiful. Sales shot up 
18% in the first year, and are still 
climbing.” 

Some of the leading graphics men 
note that, if anything, there is a tend- 
ency to lean too heavily on graphics 
today. One designer warns against 
glossing over at the end of the line 
with good graphics, but forgetting 
such basic factors as protection and 
better materials. 

There is little likelihood that his 
warning will be heeded. In consumer 
packaging, the graphics of packaging 
rather than product quality often ac- 
count for the purchasers’ decision to 
buy. 


Loud & clear 


The recent development of fluores- 
cent inks adds to the drive for gaudier 
packaging. Gordon D. Russell, vice 
president of Switzer Brothers Inc., 
originators of daylight fluorescent col- 
ors, proudly points to the successful 
use of the company’s DAY-GLO inks 
by Procter & Gamble. The big soap 
maker, after months of study and 
trial, decided to use the fluorescent 
inks on its Tide and Oxydol packages 
to get greater color purity and visi- 
bility—and, of course, customer ap- 
peal. “Colgate,” says Russell, “has 
also started using fluorescent ink for 
Ad soap powder containers, and oth- 
er companies are planning to make 
the move.” 

One obstacle to wider use has been 
the inability of letterpress and litho- 
graphic techniques to come close to 
the fluorescent gravure results. How- 
ever, considerable progress has been 
made, and Russell is confident that 
further research will open up new uses 
for fluorescent inks. 

If it does, color may well cement 
itself to packaging so completely that 
paperboard will hold its lead for dec- 
ades to come. This would square well 
with another of Walter Paepcke’s 
well-known statements: “We're in 
business to make our money grow.” 

Special Report 
continued on page 65 
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GET THE “JUMP”’ ON GOMPETITION Cyanamid’s famous brightener, Calcofluor® 
White, dramatically increases the visible whiteness and brightness of packaging board to a level 
never before possible. This may be the “new idea” you’ve been looking for. Whites become the whitest 
ever...type more legible...designs sharper, more exciting...colors have 

impressive power. Your package springs to life! e Whatever you market, Zi @74¥ @ ej @ 
from soap to salt, Calcofluor-treated board can make your package i =" i @ K@)} —4 
easier to see... your product easier to sell. Start a chain reaction of new BAY, VA oe Mf ie ol 3 
ideas in your organization. Write for a free demonstration kit...today! e E¥ANAMID 
American Cyanamid Company / Dyes Department / Bound Brook, N. J. 











HOERNER CORRUGATED PALLET HOLDS A ‘VOLKS’ AND ITS FOLKS 


This new Hoernér pallet, made entirely of corrugated, 
holds a 1631 pound Volkswagen and its occupants. 
Total: 1981 pounds. Sound amazing? Well, pardon our 
immodesty but we think it is. Even more amazing is 
the way the posts support the pallet: with, what 
Hoerner design engineers call, “‘friction fit;’’ without 
giue or staples. The pallet is shipped knocked-down 


and is easily assembled. It’s disposable; there are no 
return costs; and its initial cost is also less. This pal- 
let is one of Hoerner’s unique applications of corrugat- 
ed, an application a Hoerner packaging engineer will 
be glad to demonstrate. (Designing and building bet- 
ter corrugated containers for everyday items is,’ of 
course, much simpler.) 


HOERNER BOXES, INC. 


CORRUGATED PACKAGING SPECIALISTS 


GENERAL OFFICES: 600 Morgan Street, Keokuk, lowa « MILL: Missoula, Montana « PLANTS: Fort Smith and Little 


Rock, Arkansas; Danville and Waukegan-Gurnee, Illinois; 
Minnesota; Tupelo, Mississippi; 


Worth 


Des Moines, Keokuk and Ottumwa, lowa; 
7 Springfield, Missouri; Sand Springs, Oklahoma; Sioux Falls, South Dakota; Fort 
and Mission, Texas « ASSOCIATE: Cajas y Empaques impermeabies, S.A., Mexico City D.F., 


Minneapolis, 


Mexico 





METALS 


Dominated by the grant can industry, the metal 
packaging field is swirling through an era of change, paced 


by “skinny steel’? and hard-pushing aluminum. 


The Tarnished 
and the Bright 


“THE metal packaging field,” said 
one consultant at a DUN’s REVIEW 
round table, “is like a carousel in a 
cyclone. The motion is constant, you 
sometimes feel like you’re going in 
circles—and, brother, a whale of a 
lot is always happening.” 

Though that might sound like an 
overstatement, it really is not. Seldom 
have winds of more cyclonic force 
blown through metal packaging. Ev- 
erv day new collapsible tubes, more 
glittering foils, are coming on the mar- 


ket. Even the prosaic shipping con- 
tainers, oil tanks and drums, are fight- 
ing for sales. And the $2-billion-a- 
year can industry, once a staid and 
rather prosaic business, is going 
through one of the most competitive 
phases of its life. 

The canmakers are, in fact, supply- 
ing much of the excitement. Not since 
the first canning process fed Napo- 
leon’s troops, or since the canmakers 
first moved into the glassmakers’ beer 
market in 1935, have they been so ex- 
cited and restless. 

The reason for that excitement is 
that the canmakers now feel they can 
repeat their beer coup with soft drinks. 
True, they are hardly likely to make 
it into their single biggest customer, as 
beer is today. But they are well aware 
that a small part of that annual $2.8 
billion market would make a big dif- 
ference even to the massive American 
Can Co. and its arch rival, the Con- 
tinental Can Co. 

So the canmakers are gunning for 
no less than 10% of the total soft 
drink business, a threefold jump from 
the relatively puny 3% they now hold. 
They hope to reach that goal by 1965, 
thas pouring another $100 million in- 
to their coffers in just four years. 

Can they do it? Not unnaturally, the 
canmakers say “yes.” As they point 
out, the nation’s grocery shelves now 
carry every major soft drink in cans 


for the first time in history. That line- 
up, moreover, includes such famed 
“bottle babies” as Coca-Cola, Pepsi- 
Cola, Seven Up and Canada Dry. So 
far, it is true, those inroads have come 
mostly at the expense of no-return 
bottles. But next year, the canmakers 
believe they can cap the most effer- 
vescent part of the carbonated busi- 
ness: the returnable bottle. 

The only thing that mars that drive 
is its sheer desperation. As bright as 
their future may be in carbonated bev- 
erages, it has become more than a bit 
tarnished in some of tin’s more tradi- 
tional markets. For just as the canmen 
are driving into beverages, competing 
forms of packaging already have 
stolen away some of their choicest 
markets. 

The. non-returnable bottle, for ex- 
ample, has won the glassmen back a 
goodly share of the beer market. Even 
worse is the competition from alumi- 
num, that most relentless of all mate- 
rials. In recent months, the versatile 
gray metal has been used as the raw 
material for lightweight cans. Just re- 
cently, though, the Reynolds Metals 
Co. went a lethal step forward. In 
Florida it started setting up assembly 
lines to turn out cans itself. From them 
will pour 30 million cans a month, a 
rate that will permit Reynolds to drop 
prices to the level of the tin can. And 
aluminum cans already hold the ad- 
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SUAS 
NASSHIE 


in Continuous web-fed 
packaging operations 


Slit and laminate with less trim 
(or no trim) 


Minimize (or eliminate) roll- 
handling damage with straight- 
wound rolls. 


Assure correct side register in 
printing and embossing 


Eliminate manpower needed 
for manual guiding 


...With GPE Controls 


WEB GUIDES 
FREE CATALOG a 


iltustrates hundreds 

of cost-cutting | 

applications ; 
ne hie ' 


- plcaesieoeneceecatnmanmatinens tim ;* 
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GPE Controls, inc. a 
238 E. Ontario St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Please send me a copy of Catalog EG84, 
cescribing GPE Contreis Web Guiding 
Equipment. 
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vantage of being at least 69 cents per 
thousand cheaper to ship than the out- 
put from Concan and Canco. 

The canmakers will have a difficult 
time fighting them off. Unlike the 
aluminum makers they have precious 
little of the fat profit margins which 
fund invasions into new fields. Out of 
every 3.cents they get from the cus- 
tomer for a can, they must pay more 
than 2 cents just for the tin-clad steel 
to make it. What they have left to 
cover all production, marketing and 
distribution costs amounts to one of 
the loneliest little figures in all of in- 
dustry: just nine tenths of a cent. 


A matter of machinery 


So while their struggle may not yet 
be one of life-and-death, it is one the 
can companies can ill afford to lose. 
Will soft drinks be their salvation? 
Many of the soft drink companies, it 
should be noted, are pessimistic about 
the prospects. Some of them believe 
the consumer still wants his drinks in 
bottles. Others openly doubt that cans 
can ever compete with returnable bot- 
tles in price. 

Still another snag comes from the 
high cost of can-making machinery. 
According to informed estimates, it 
could cost up to $300,000 for a bot- 
tler to set up his own high-speed can- 
ning lines. He can, though, put in a 
non-returnable bottle line for roughly 
$50,000. 

To whittle down those costs, Amer- 
ican Can Co. decided to enter the con- 
tract packaging field to accommodate 
bottlers eager to try cans. Plans called 
for building six plants spotted about 
strategic sections of the country. 
Scheduled openings: sometime in 
1962. The scheme, a totally unprece- 
dented one, departs radically from 
current practices by Canco and Con- 
can of delivering empty cans to bot- 
tlers who either fill them themselves, 
or farm out the job to subcontractors. 

Insiders, though, predict rough 
going for the new system. According 
to one, contract canners have threat- 
ened to buy solely from chief com- 
petitor Concan, if American enters 


| their field! 


One assist, a somewhat forced one 
to be sure, is coming from steel. As 
the steelmen’s third biggest customer 
(with 4.8 million tons a year, behind 
only auto and construction), the can 
industry's future is a matter of press- 
ing concern to Pittsburgh. So after 
Canco’s Chairman William Stolk paid 
out $40 million to enable Canco to cut 
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its own steel from coils, the steel mills 
got busy. From their laboratories came 
“skinny steel,” which is roughly 50% 
lighter than the former product. 

Will “skinny steel” save the day? 
Certainly, it is a weapon vitally need- 
ed by the canmakers in their battle 
against aluminum. In 1957 Esso 
Standard Oil Co. ordered 35 million 
one-quart aluminum cans to market 
its motor oil. Today, a dozen peiro- 
leum companies use aluminum, and 
the metal is being used successfully to 
package beer, fish and meat products. 
Aluminum people are eying the tuna 
and salmon markets, sensing a poten- 
tial $49-million-a-year prospect. And 
Campbell Soup Co., which just 
launched seven new dry soup mixes, 
decided to package its Red Kettle line 
in all-aluminum cans which require no 
can opener (a pull tab does the job). 


Matching the competition 


Can “skinny steel” stop that trend? 
Aware that one of aluminum’s strong- 
est selling points is its lightness, the 
steelmen have put the development of 
tinplates on virtually a crash basis. 

But just how much lighter can you 
make tinplate? Justin Simpson, gen- 
eral manager of Concan’s metal re- 
search department, offers a_ hint. 
“We're even experimenting with 35- 
pound plate,” he says. “Whatever dis- 
advantages there are, we feel they will 
be offset by cost savings.” 

Yet the aluminum makers will not 
be easily pushed out of their new mar- 
ket. More than half of the frozen citrus 
juices packed in cans finds its way into 
aluminum containers. And Minute 
Maid, the industry’s largest maker of 
fruit juice concentrate, is happily spin- 
ning off some 400 aluminum cans a 
minute from assembly machinery it 
bought last year from Baldwin-Lima- 
Hamilton Corp. 


Growth in foil 


Aluminum’s biggest frontier in 
packaging, though, probably is in the 
growing world of foils. There, alumi- 
num offers what most likely amounts 
to an exclusive. For foil is the only 
flexible packaging material with the 
properties of metal. Consequently, it 
performs well in keeping out insects, 
gas, vapor, light, and other contami- 
nating influences. Perhaps the most 
widely recognized use of foil today is 
in the frozen food field. Every house- 
wife who ever heated up a TV Dinner 
has been exposed to its virtues. 

Ekco-Alcoa Containers, Inc., a hy- 
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WEBER “TAB-ON" STENCILS can be inte- 
grated with any and every type of order proc- 
essing system. Forms and stencils can be 
prepared with customer's address simultane- 
ously on any typewriter or type of data proc- 
essing equipment. After typing, stencil is 
taken from form: placed on a Weber hand- 
printer for direct-to-carton addressing, or used 


with Weber label printing machines. 
Write for ““TAB-ON" Stencil Bulletin 


Be 


WEBER LABEL PRINTING MACHINE prints 
all kinds of labels—shipping, product identifi- 
cation, box end, etc. Printing head is inter- 
changeable—reproduces from either stencil 
or rubber mat. Produces 105 labels per min- 
ute—printed, cut to size and stacked—all in 
one automatic operation. Ends label buying 


and inventory headaches. 
Write for Model 80 Bulletin 





“FACSIMILE LABEL" STENCILS can be die- 
cut in a facsimile of your present shipping 
label with all standard information pre-cut. 
Type or write the shipping address, place the 
stencil on a Weber handprinter, and with just 
a touch the complete label including address 
is printed directly on the carton. It's water- 
proof, fadeproof, and can't come off! 

Write for Facsimile Label System Bulletin 


Just type a stencil..¢ 


MAINWAY Daug 
> NEw Yoan NN. YY. 


and "touch" your cartons & 


Fastest, easiest way to address 
your multiple carton shipments 


Weber ‘“Touch-Stenciling”’ replaces labels and 
stencils boards. It’s fast, neat and systematic 


Want a quick, easy way to address 
shipping cartons? Then try this new 
Weber ‘“Touch-Stenciling” system 
——means no more stencilboards, rub- 
ber stamps or label typing. 


Shipping cartons, pre-printed with 
“Ship-To” label frames, are address- 
ed by simply printing the custom- 
er’s name and address within the 
frames with a Web-O-Print hand 
duplicator. It prints from a stencil 
that you can type or handwrite. 
Just a “touch” on the carton leaves 
a clear, sharp, permanent print. 


With a smooth, one-hand motion 40 
to 50 cartons can be addressed in a 
minute. After the shipment is ad- 
dressed the stencil is thrown away, 
saving filing time and space. 


Weber stencils can be prepared as 
part of your order-invoice writing 
procedure to save time and elimi- 
nate shipping errors. They can be 
cut as a by-product of forms typing 
on manual or electric typewriters, 
automatic accounting machines and 
other modern office equipment. 


FREE BOOKLET TELLS SAVINGS STORY! 
Write today for new booklet--How to Save Time 
and Money with ‘Assembly Line’’ Shipment Addressing. 


WEBER MARKING SYSTEMS, INC. 
Dept. 30K 


Weber 


MARKING SYSTEMS 


Sales and Service in 
all principal cities 


City 


Weber Industrial Park 
Mount Prospect, Ill. 


Send me your bulletin on “‘Assembly Line” 
Addressing Systems. 
Company 


Individual 








Position 
Address 








Zone ESS 








INLAND package engineers can give you 
one fast. They’ve helped lift many of 
America’s leading manufacturers to the 
profit side of the ledger by streamlining 
their packaging. They are highly trained 
specialists who know how to determine 
what you need in a package—and only 
what you need—to assure the safe de- 
livery of your product. And they know 
how to drive straight past inefficient 





packing operations, unnecessary shipping 
weight and use of space, excessive han- 
dling costs, and profit-stealing breakage. 


INLAND specializes in the manufac- 
ture of corrugated shipping containers 

. is fully qualified to give you the best 
answers to all of your packaging prob- 
lems. Let an INLAND package engineer 
give you a lift. A telephone call will do it! 


INLAND CONTAINER CORPORATION | 


Corrugated Fiber Containers 


General Offices: Indianapolis, Indiana 


MILLS: 
Macon, Georgia 
Rome, Georgia 


BOX PLANTS: 
indianapolis, Indiana 
Middletown, Ohio 
Winchester, Virginia 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Evansville, Indiana 
Detroit, Michigan 
Macon, Georgia 

Erie, Pennsylvania 
Ashtabula, Ohio 
Orlando, Florida 

Rome, Georgia 
Biglerville, Pennsylvania 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Dallas, Texas 

Chicago, Illinois 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Omaha, Nebraska 
South Haven, Michigan 





brid corporation owned jointly by 
Ekco Products Co. and Aluminum 
Corp. of America, produces rigid 
aluminum foil containers in a variety 
of sizes and shapes. Though still an 
infant, E-A is already the leading 
manufacturer in its field, having estab- 
lished a firm footing in the institutional 
feeding area with one-portion, throw- 
away containers for jams, jellies, and 
such. Now it is looking ahead to mass 
retail sales of unit-packed foods for 
the housewife. President J. William 
Didriksen thinks the housewife will 
soon be able to buy prefried bacon in 
a sealed pouch which can be popped 
into a toaster and then served hot. 

Apart from its possibilities in the 
food field, aluminum shows promise 
as a moisture barrier in corrugated 
containers. Air Reduction Sales Co., 
for one, is using this material to mini- 
mize the absorption of moisture in 
low-hydrogen-type electrodes. Tests, 
says Air Reduction, show that when 
the foil-lined package was stored for 
nineteen days in a sealed chamber 
(humidity 90%, temperature 85 de- 
grees), the electrode absorbed only 
0.36% moisture. 

What about the competition of 
metalized papers? Aluminum is confi- 
dent that that medium poses no threat 
to its own foil. Notes a Reynolds Met- 
als executive: “We have never lost an 
account to metalized paper. It pos- 
sesses no functional advantage over 
plain paper, and its only competitive 
area would be in applications which 
use foil just for decoration.” 


The plastics push 


If aluminum foil pushes ahead, it 
will certainly mean more profits in a 
rapidly growing industry. But one area 
in which aluminum may find that its 
share will decline is in the field of col- 
lapsible squeeze tubes. Though alumi- 
num accounts for more than half the 
collapsible tubes produced, it is being 
pushed hard by plastics—in particu- 
lar, polyethylene. Another possible 
victim of the plastic drive may be lead, 
which currently accounts for some 
28% of the collapsible-tube market. 

Come what may, only one thing is 
certain. That is change. For in the 
competitive world of metal packaging, 
many a king has been dethroned. “In 
a way,” mused one participant at a 
DUN’S REVIEW round table, “it’s a lot 
like Hollywood. Yesterday a star, to- 


day a has-been.” 
Special Report 


continued on page 7] 
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BUNN machine 


ties any shape 


or size 10 TIMES FASTER 


A Bunn Tying Machine cuts time 
and costs wherever there’s a volume 
bundling job to be done; in offices, 
factories, publication firms, letter- 
shops, warehouses, supermarkets, 
bakeries, laundries, retail stores. 


Ties mail, packages, cartons, roasts, 
newspapers, laundry, towels, cans 
—a Bunn Tying Machine ties vir- 
tually anything. 


Adjusts automatically to various 
package shapes and sizes... pro- 
duces a neat, tight, slip-proof knot. 
The average unit tying time is 14 


This slip-proof, tamper-proof knot 


seconds—a speed which cannot be 
matched by even the fastest hand 
tiers. 


Anyone can operate a Bunn Tying 
Machine. No experience or training 
needed. 


Wheels easily from one location to 
another. Plugs into any 110 v outlet. 


Little or no maintenance. 


Free illustrated brochure explains 
how you can cut your tying costs. 
Use the handy coupon below. No 
obligation. 


always says, “Tied by Bunn.” 





PACKAGE TYING MACHINES 
for over half a century 
8. H. BUNN COMPANY 


7605 Vincennes Ave., Dept.DR- 111, Chicago 20, lll. 
Export Dept.: 10406 S. Western Ave., Chicago 43, ill. 





FREE BROCHURE 


8B. H. BUNN CO., Dept. DR-111 
7605 Vincennes Ave., Chicago 20, ill. 


Please send free brochure which illustrates how we 
may cut costs with a Bunn Package Tying Machine. 
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Address 








Zone State 





1043 
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glass containers 


by Ps 


You can’t see it, smell it, or taste it, but Ball aly surface coating provides surface pro- 
tection surpassing that of stearates, silicones and polyethylene emulsions. Result: Bet- 
ter performance on your filling lines. It is impervious to caustic washing solutions, high 
retort temperatures, alcohol and household bleaches. aly has been F&DA-approved 
—yes, and customer-approved, too. This exclusive all-purpose coating development by 
Ball research scientists is another good reason why you can expect superior perfor- 
mance from glass containers by Ball. Ask your Ball representative for your free copy 


of “fIp] Facts Digest,” or write Dept. D-6, 
BALL BROTHERS COMPANY INCORPORATED -« General Offices: Muncie, Indiana 
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Time and again competitors appear to deal it 
a death blow, but glass keeps coming back 


more strongly than ever before. 


The “Fabulous Invalid” 


NEARLY every time some form of 
packaging decides to attack a new 
market, it picks out one likely vic- 
tim: glass. Time and again, compet- 
ing materials have dealt what seemed 
like a death blow to glass. The “tin” 
can moved into its soda pop market. 
Paper moved in on its milk business. 
And one of the newest plastics now 
intends to move in on a glass market 
that surely seemed safe from any at- 
tack: the new plastic will act as a 
portable cocktail carrier. 

But if glass is the invalid that com- 
petitors charge, like the Broadway 
theater it is a “fabulous” invalid. 
“Our competitors,” agrees one glass- 
man, “keep predicting our demise. 
But we were in the packaging game 
long before their materials were in- 
vented—the first bottle was made in 


Egypt 35 centuries ago—and we'll 
be bigger than ever in the years to 
come.” 

Brave words, indeed. In this case, 
though, the facts stand just as strong- 
ly. In fact, the statistics on glass 
glisten with all the sparkle and shine 
of a newly-blown bottle: 

e Sales of glass containers have 
grown at a steady 4.1% annually, 
twice as fast as the population in- 
crease, Over the past ten years. Even 
better, that rate probably will jump 
to an even healthier 5.4% per year 
over the next decade. 

e Some of those “stolen” markets 
now are returning to glass. In the 
first five months of this year, for 
example, the strong acceptance of the 
lightweight, nonreturnable “handy” 
beer bottle had reduced the can’s 


share from nearly 40% of the mar- 
ket to 34%. Similarly, more and 
more milk is appearing in glass after 
twenty years of decline. 

Yet how can glass keep rising from 
its so-called sickbed? The laws of 
economics explain much of its stami- 
na. No other raw material is as plenti- 
ful or as cheap as the sand of the 
glassmen. What is more, it takes ex- 
actly $3.82 worth of that sand to 
make no less than $100 of highly 
marketable glass. Add those figures 
together, and it is easy to see why a 
top glassmaker like Libbey-Owens- 
Ford earns a walloping 29.7% on its 
stockholders’ equity during a good 
business year. 

That return and those glittering 
economics tell the tale. The glassmen 
have plenty of the financial where- 
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Permanent Investment 


Profitable Load-Moving 


Shepard Niles JOB-MATED Cranes 


Shepard Niles JOB-MATED Cranes, with auxiliary hoists, 
are not merely handling devices, but versatile, highly 
engineered machine tools that contribute directly to 
increased production and profits. 


Even in our “standard” cranes, our use of Shepard Niles- 
designed and -built components results in your receiving 
a custom-built crane to meet your exact on-the-job con- 
ditions. Care like this in our plant means lower operating 
costs and increased efficiency in yours. 


For the full story on how Shepard Niles JOB-MATED 
QUALITY Cranes (from 250-Ib. to 500-ton capacities) will 
cut costs in your operation, write and ask to have a 
Shepard Niles representative call at your convenience. 
And send for our descriptive bulletin. 


Member of Electric Overhead Crane Institute 


America’s Most Complete Line of Cranes and Hoists 
G CRANE AND HOIST CORPORATION G 
2972 Schuyler Ave., Montour Falls, N.Y. 
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withal to fund research programs of 
any size they need. And from their 
well-endowed laboratories have come 
a steady stream of new glass qualities 
—changes in its inertness, its trans- 
parency and its formability -— that 
enables glass to often take on the 
very characteristics of the metal that 
is trying to deal it a death blow. 


Glass with muscles 


Seldom in the past have the labo- 
ratories been working as hard as in 
recent years. Take their work on 
strength, a quality for which glass 
has never been known. Technicians 
have produced laboratory glass with 
extraordinary tensile strengths of 
from 250,000 pounds to 1 million 
pounds per square inch, far higher 
than those of even the best steels. 

Commercial glass, of course, shows 
strength of only 1% to 10% of this 
amount. Tht laboratories, though, 
are working on that one, too. One 
cause of lost strength in glass comes 
from microscopic abrasions made be- 
fore the glass has cooled and hard- 
ened. But the glassmen are solving 
that problem by spraying the out- 
side of the bottles immediately after 
they are formed with very thin lubri- 
cating coats of plastic, silicone or 
Stearates. 

Not only have such _ coatings 
strengthened the glass, they have cut 
its weight by 30% over the past 
thirty years. ““We’re only just begin- 
ning with these abrasion-resisting 
coatings,” says Francies R. Newcomb, 
vice president of the American- 
Wheaton Co., the American Can Co.’s 
glass subsidiary. “They will help us to 
reduce the average weight of glass con- 
tainers by another 20% in the coming 
ten years.”’ 

Not that lighter glass alone will keep 
the glassmen strong. Far from it. Some 
customers, in fact, have no intention of 
taking advantage of this particular lab- 
oratory miracle, since they have al- 
ways “overdesigned” their bottles to 
make the contents loom larger to the 
customer. 

Fortunately, strength is not the only 
trick up the glassmen’s sleeves. Take 
the “drip.” This practical illustration 
of the laws of gravity causes many 
housewives to turn away from bottles 
when fluids of various sorts drip down 
to the clean tablecloth. In time, how- 
ever, this minor crisis may become as 
rare as home-baked bread. At the 
Hazel-Atlas Laboratory in Plainfield, 
Illinois, researchers are developing 
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“no-drip” coatings for bottles. Many 
different organic coatings are under 
study, but a “Teflon-like” substance 
appears to be the element that will re- 
store glass to its proper place on the 
dining room table. 

Another roadblock for glass has 
been the ultraviolet radiation in sun- 
light, which is one of the great enemies 
of food color and flavor. The tradition- 
al way of cutting down on light pas- 
sage, of course, has been to color glass. 
But amber or green glass merely re- 
duces ultraviolet rays without actually 
eliminating them. 

Now Owens-Illinois Glass Co., the 
industry leader with over 40% of the 
market, has managed to eclipse the sun 
by developing “Ultrasorb” glass. This 
new packaging material is very close 
in color to the regular emerald green 


glass used for soft drinks. Yet it blocks | 


far more destructive light—over 80% 
of the rays, in fact. Says Pepsi-Cola’s 
top packaging expert, Lon H. Eng- 
land: “It sure does the job; now we’d 
like to see a clear glass that blocks 
ultraviolet light.” 

England’s wish is far from fancy. 
All the big glassmakers are working 
feverishly on plastic coatings for glass 
that are transparent to ordinary light, 
yet opaque to ultraviolet. 

Owens-Illinois, for one, has al- 
ready developed such coatings. How- 
ever, because of costs, chances are 
that these coatings will be used only 
on expensive pharmaceutical contain- 
ers in the foreseeable future. Accord- 
ing to Vice President Sid F. Davis: 
“We have a family of coatings per- 
fected by our research department 
which generally perform the same 
function as Ultrasorb. However, they 
are more expensive and are not yet 
in commercial use.”’ 

In packaging cosmetics, on the other 
hand, heavy, opaque plastic coatings 
are being applied to glass to give it the 


shatterproof quality essential for con- | 


taining pressure-packed aerosols. 

Despite the customer’s enthusiastic 
acceptance of the glassmakers’ new 
products, it should be noted, the fabu- 
lous invalid is not without a few pains. 
This year, industry profits are down 
sharply. But if glass packaging con- 
tinues to grow at a healthy 5.4% a 
year, compounded, national consump- 
tion should easily double by 1971. 
That adds up to 46 billion bottles a 
year—one more proof that glass is an 

invalid that will not stay bedridden. 
Special Report 
continued on page 75 
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Write for complete catalog of Plastic Packaging ideas 


B R A D L E x INDUSTRIES, INC, 


CHICAGO 
1650-1658 N. Damen Ave. 


LOS ANGELES 
633 S. LaBrea 


NEW YORK 
1133 Broadway 





Have You 
a New Address ? 


An early notice of change of 
address is helpful—it is usually 
necessary to have three weeks’ 
notice. Please include the old 
address and your postal zone 
number and send the information 
to the Circulation Department. 


DUN’S REVIEW and Modern Industry, 
99 Church St., New York 8, N.Y. 











THE “WHIPPET” MARKER 


Automatically dates, codes, or marks production runs of 
cartons, packages, filled bags, boxes, ro!ls, cans, etc. For 
condy manvfacturers, food packers, distillers, oil com- 
panies, etc. Send for free catalogue. 
THE INDUSTRIAL MARKING 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY, INC. 
655 Berriman Street, Brooklyn 8, N.Y., Dept. DR 
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How much of your working capital 
is really doing its work? 


ee 


= Unnecessary distribution costs keep your capital out of more profitable 
ventures. Faster, surer transportation can cut expenses right across the board. Here 


are just four ways TWA Air Freight can free your working capital to do its work. 


INVENTORY HOG-TIES IT! Cut your money loose! WAREHOUSING CAN IMPRISON IT! Warehousing 
Earn a faster return on capital with reduced inventories costs can be as high as 2% per $1000 earned. Minimize 
... frequent reorders by fast, dependable TWA Freight. them. Ship TWA Air Freight direct from factory to outlet. 


PACKAGING COSTS A BUNDLE! Goods shipped by OBSOLESCENCE THREATENS LOSS! Any product 
TWA Aijir Freight need only light wrapping or none... can grow old before it’s sold...sometimes overnight. 
arrive ready to sell. You save many extra shipping costs. Keep stock low, turnover. high with TWA Air Freight. 


Check your distribution system — modernize it! Today’s air freight 
rates are lower than ever! Call your TWA Air Freight office now! f+ | 


For free booklet on Air Freight savings, write TWA Air Freight, 380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y AlR FREIGHT 





PLASTICS 


Behind their leap upwards in packaging 


lie qualities of ‘something more’’—lower prices and easier 


handling. But two snags could slow their success. 


The Rocketing Plastics 


IN the whole world of packaging, no 
segment is so volatile, moves with 
such startling rapidity or keeps 
swamping buyers (and sometimes it- 
self) with such floods of new products 
and new processes as the field of plas- 
tics. A packaging buyer who had been 
out of the business for even so short a 
time as ten years would hardly recog- 
nize the place now. 

In 1951 it was the cellulose family 
—paper, paperboard, cellophane, cel- 
lulose acetate and wood—that vir- 
tually dominated the business. Plas- 
tics? They were barely visible. They 
were limited to a comparative hand- 
ful of squeeze bottles, bottle caps, 
Bakelite cases and a fairly insignifi- 


a ’ : 
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cant quantity of thermoplastic film. 

The change in the last decade has 
been enormous. True, if all the com- 
peting materials are ranked in order 
of the dollar volume of their busi- 
ness, paper and cans still stand far 
above the rest. But plastics have been 
rocketing up. No packaging designer 
could now conceive of functioning 
without them. 

A whole galaxy of new plastic 
packaging products stands behind the 
few that made up the market ten 
years ago. And they are constantly 
being recompounded by the techni- 
cians’ tricks in coating, laminating, 
blending, irradiating, modifying and 
copolymerizing. 


» 


\ 


HOTTEST MARKETS for new plastic packaging materials are in food products, 
where plastic film is getting set to win the rich bread-wrapping market. 
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Merely to list these plastics by 
name would fill pages, and a complete 
list of their properties would fill an 
encyclopedia. A few of their diverse 
properties give the idea: they may be 
impervious to water—or completely 
soluble; sparklingly transparent—or 
as Opaque as lead; malleable—or as 
rigid as a Buckingham Palace guard; 
tough as an elephant’s hide—or soft 
and weak enough for a baby to tear 
open; airtight—or porous. 

Such extraordinary diversity is only 
part of the plastics story. Any materi- 
al that sets out to gain a fast-growing 
place in the harshly competitive 
packaging market needs to back up 
its own qualities with something 
more. 

Plastics have that “something 
more.” They have been getting easier 
to handle in fabrication. New machin- 
ery has been developed to speed the 
transformation of the raw plastics into 
packages. The plastics makers them- 
selves have backed their products with 
intensive technical services for their 
users. And probably most important 
of all, plastics’ prices are low. Plastics 
are, in fact, the only packaging ma- 
terials that are likely to decline in price 
in the years ahead. 

All this makes a potent combina- 
tion. Perhaps the best indication of 
its strength lies in the fact that part 
of the growth of plastics’ involvement 
in packaging has come not at the 
direct expense of other packaging 
materials but out of the sharp growth 
of the total market. Plastics—and 
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Electric stapling is here . . . and—no mat- 
ter what you staple—regardless of how 
little or how much—you'll do it better, 
faster, easier and far more economically 
with a STAPLEX automatic. 12 differ- 
ent models to choose from. 


Let us stort you on the road to gen- 
vine savings with a free demonstra- 
tion. Send for illustrated folder now. 
Get the facts on the completely new 
1962 model S-54 shown above and 
12 other cost saving models. 


the =Sraplex eee 


World's First & Largest Manufacturer of Electric Staplers 


781 FIFTH AVENUE 
BROOKLYN 32, N.Y. U.S. A. 


aitae facts about... 


BLISTER 
and SKIN 
PACKAGING 





Preferred for 
protection, visibility, 
cleanliness, economy. 
Let us tell you how you, your 
package maker or converter 


can provide this dynamic 
packaging structure to dis- 


play and sell your product. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY #288 


PYROXYLI PRODUCTS 


INC. 


4851 SOUTH ST. LOUIS AVENUE 
CHICAGO 32, ILLINOIS © VI 7-4800 


Send free facts on blister packaging. 


See eeenea ee & & 
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their versatility and the services that 
back them up—have created a mar- 
ket for themselves, a market that be- 
gan and has grown simply because 
many forms of packaging were im- 
possible to handle in the days before 
plastics. 

The case of Dr. Jules Montenier 
and his squeeze bottle is a prime ex- 
ample of this. Montenier, one of the 
great businessman-chemists of the 
plastics industry, began developing 
plastic squeeze bottles in 1945. Un- 
til then, deodorants had all been 
packaged in small glass jars; to ap- 
ply them, the customer had to get 
her—or his—hands sticky. Montenier 
instead packaged one brand of deo- 
dorant in plastic squeeze bottles. He 
launched his brand — Stopette — in 
1947, and in a couple of years it was 
the leader in this lucrative field. Yet 
it achieved that position without cut- 
ting into sales of existing deodorants. 
Montenier’s plastic bottles simply cre- 
ated a whole new market. 

Today, deodorants packaged in 
plastic roll-on applicators are leaders 
in the field, and the squeeze bottle is 
on the decline. However, this does 
not greatly bother Montenier. He 
sold his company to Helene Curtis in 
1956. 


Push for market 

But plastics’ growth in packaging 
has not by any means always been so 
benign. They could not possibly keep 
up their phenomenal rate of growth 
of 20% a year without hacking into 
the preserves of other packaging 
products. And this is a process that 
is likely to become increasingly com- 
petitive, for the plastics makers find 
that the packaging materials business 
is rapidly becoming a much more im- 
portant and more profitable part of 
their business. Packaging, indeed, 
now absorbs between 10% and 15% 
of all plastics production. Naturally, 
the more important the packaging 
market becomes to them, the harder 
the plastics makers will compete for 
a larger share of that market. 

As the competition becomes more 
intense the pace of innovation and 
change grows faster. A glance along 
the supermarket shelves (housewares 
department) discloses a scene that 
changes continually from week to 
week. 

For years, light-duty liquid deter- 
gents were packaged in glass jars. 
Glass had almost all the market there. 
A couple of years ago tin cans made 
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their debut in the field. They rapidly 
seized a huge share of the market. 
But just lately, blow-molded plastic 
containers—lightweight, high-density 
polyethylene bottles— entered the 
field. With lightning speed they have 
made almost a clean sweep of it. To- 
day, the plastic bottles have grasped 
well over 90% of the business in liq- 
uid detergents. 


Fast changes, fast growth 


That is only the beginning for 
these new plastic containers. Now 
they are reaching out for new mar- 
kets. The can and glass makers are 
already reconciled to losing the en- 
tire household-chemicals packaging 
market and a large part of the indus- 
trial-chemicals packaging market to 
blow-molded containers. 

In their grab for that industrial 
market, the plastics fabricators have 
developed processes for turning out 
the containers in sizes up to 50 gal- 
lons. This year some 1 billion of 
these new containers will be used in 
industrial and consumer packaging. 
But by 1965, insiders in the industry 
predict, at least 3 billion will be used 
each year. 

To some producers these violent 
changes mean severe losses. But to 
others they mean no more than 
switching money from one pocket to 
another. Owens-Illinois Glass Co., the 
leader in glass bottle making, is also 
the largest supplier of blow-molded 
plastic containers. 

But whatever these changes may 
mean to different companies, there 
appears to be no_ stopping the 
changes themselves. In half a dozen 
large packaging markets, displace- 
ments are taking place fast, and in 
each case plastics are making the 
leap to the top. 

Bread-wrapping, a field worth 
many millions of dollars a year to 
the packaging industry, is pretty well 
the domain of cellophane and wax 
paper. But in a couple of years poly- 
propylene film is likely to push them 
aside. Industrial materials like ce- 
ment, dry chemicals and plastic resins 
were not long ago almost all pack- 
aged in multiwall paper bags. Now, 
heavy plastic bags made of poly- 
ethylene or polyvinylchloride are giv- 
ing multiwall fierce competition in this 
area. 

And though aerosol cans, a thriv- 
ing business, have in the last couple 
of years given a great fillip to the 
trade of the can industry’s metal sup- 
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pliers, new plastics are now on the 
way. Du Pont and Celanese are both 
grooming their tough acetal plastics, 
Delrin and Celcon, to grab a part of 
the business. These are the first plas- 
tics strong enough to be used in eco- 
nomical weights to contain pressure- 
packed products. 

Plastic nets may soon begin to dis- 
place twine sacks in the packaging 
of oranges, potatoes and onions. 
And plastic trays are likely soon to 
replace trays made of paper in the fast- 
growing business of packaging frozen 
foods. 

Sometimes the battle for the market 
gets more complicated. In one such 
fight, plastics producers are beginning 
to square-off for an assault on the 
rich field of milk packaging. The all- 
plastic milk container, already widely 
used in Europe, is just starting to 
make its appearance in the U.S. And 
industry leaders predict that within 
ten years this new type of container 
will have displaced the familiar wax- 
coated container in the packaging of 
milk and fruit juices. 

But before the all-plastic container 
reaches that goal it will have to take 
on a contender that has only just 
entered the field—the polyethylene- 
coated paper container. This new 
container is priced competitively with 
the old wax-coated container and is 
likely to grasp a large share of this 
big (15 billion units a year) market 
before long. It has two advantages: 
it rarely leaks, and there is no 
chance that the consumer will ever 
find bits of wax floating around in his 
milk. 


Cannibals at work 


This battle for the milk trade illus- 
trates just what is beginning to hap- 
pen in the packaging materials indus- 
try. Plastics first entered the market 
by creating a new market area of 
their own. Then they started eating 
into the markets of other packaging 
materials. Now they are turning can- 
nibalistic. 

It is a paradox of the industry that 
plastics themselves promise longer 
life for other packaging products in 
the market as a whole. The reason 
is that makers of other packaging 
materials are adding one or another 
form of plastic material to their prod- 
ucts and are making the combination 
more versatile, more likely to hold a 
place in the market against the on- 
slaught of all-plastic products. The 
plastics makers do not mind this; 
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(Above) Wirebound pallet bins stack neatly 
and high with safety ... give quick access 
to stock. Bins easily added when needed. 
(Right) Permanent frame holds accessible, 
easy-to-move Wirebound pallet bins. 
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There is nothing fancy about 
Wirebound pallet bins to appeal to 
one’s aesthetic senses. But, when it 
comes to saving dollars and cents, 
they have a lot of appeal. 


Many industries utilize the 
design flexibility and versatility of 
Wirebound pallet bins to increase 
all-round handling, stacking, stor- 
ing and shipping efficiency . . . and, 
efficiency means lower costs. 


Strength with lightness is a unique 
characteristic of Wirebound pallet 
bins. Almost nothing is too large, 
too heavy, or too bulky for you to 
stock in Wirebounds. No bulging 
sides or weak bottoms to worry 
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Nothing fancy 


...JUSt saves money 


about. Stack neatly and high, too, 
without the dangers of wobbling. 
Handling of Wirebound pallet bins 
is safe and fast . . . by hand, lift 
truck or conveyors. 


Custom made. Every component of 
Wirebound pallet bins can be varied 
to meet the specific requirements of 
your product . . . as to weight, size, 
shape, density, shipping and ware- 
housing conditions. 


There is nothing fancy 

about Wirebounds . . . they 
just save you money. Contact 
Wirebound box manufacturers to- 
day or write to the address below 
for all the cost-saving facts. 


WIREBOUND BOX 


MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION INC. 
222 W. Adams Street, Room 1457 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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“SIRIUS 


The only fully automatic skin packaging 
cnd slitting machine. Gives you assured 
lower cost packaging and increased pro- 
duction. Automatic Blister Forming, 
Slitting ond Unloading of Vacuum 
Formed Products up to 51%” high. 


Feotures full versatility for captive and 
custom operations. 


THE MODERN WAY TO BETTER SALES 


VISUAL PACKAGING cuts packaging costs, 
keeps products clean, eliminates loss from 
counter handling. 


Write for Packaging Bulletin MQ B. 


INDUSTRIES 
INC. 


9853 Franklin Avenue 
Franklin Park, Ulinois 


VACUUM FORMING MACHINES FOR ALL NEEDS — BLISTERS TO BOATS 
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MONTHLY STATEMENTS RECORD 
IN Ys THE TIME STORAGE 
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For inactive Records 


PRESS-ON MASTER PATCH 
to your ledger cards Provide maximum protection 


SAVES TIME! Reduces statement addressing in at minimum cost. Highest grade 
the average office up to 66%. corrugated fibre-board. All one piece 
PREVENTS ERRORS! Eliminates wrong addresses, —no parts to wear, get out of order. 
misspelling, etc. Single eyelet closure front and 
ENABLES YOUR LEDGER CARDS TO WRITE! In back provides quick, easy closing 
addition to heading statements and collec- and opening—and absolute security. 
tion notices you. can also address direct Labels factory applied, gummed 
— a pone yeh sar Pokey pad labels, titling strips with each box. 25 sizes. 
ills of lading and other office forms ... id by all leadin ’ 
all from your ledger card file. So tdi: 9 stationers. 
@ Just type the name and address ONCE on 
the PRESS-ON MASTER PATCH. They're 
easily prepared in an ordinary typewriter... 
no special equipment required. 


Print With The Machine Complete $70.00 
Model 60 with Supplies Pius Fed. a Rs 
Master Addresser For 500 Accounts § Exc. Tax i BANKERS BOX COMPANY 
ee Record Storage Specialists Since 1918 
Master Addresser Company << 2607 N. 25th Ave., Franklin Park, i. 
6500.¥ West Lake Si., Minneapolis 26, Minn. 


Send for FREE Manua! of Record Storage Practice: 
complete products catalog. Clip ad to letterhead and 
mailto: Dept. or-11 
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wherever their product is used, their 
income grows. 

Cellophane, for example, now 
comes with a thin coating of plastic 
that imparts to it many of the desir- 
able properties of pure plastic film. 
Glassmakers are using plastic coat- 
ings to make their bottles more resist- 
ant to breakage and to destructive 
sunlight. Corrugated boxes coated 
with plastic are gaining much favor 
because they have many of the water 
resistant qualities of all-plastic con- 
tainers—and at lower prices. 

Corrugated boxes plus another type 
of plastic produce nearly damage- 
proof containers. Urethane foam, 
formed in place inside the boxes, does 
the job, and at least one manufac- 
turer has switched to these after a 
venture into all-plastic shipping con- 
tainers. Most notable of these 
switches was made by Royal McBee 
Corp., which tried all-plastic con- 
tainers for its typewriters (DUN’s 
REVIEW, October, 1959) and lately 
turned to the less expensive paper- 
and-plastics combination. 


Some get help 


Canmakers, too, assaulted on some 
fronts by plastic products, are turn- 
ing to plastics for help. The can- 
makers have long had to stock a wide 
variety of protective coating materi- 
als, each specially formulated to pre- 
vent different foods or beverages 
from absorbing the taste of the metal 
can. Now du Pont’s Budium, a poly- 
butadiene compound, provides them 
with an all-plastic liner that will by 
itself do the work of those dozens 
of different coating materials. 

There are, though, two problem 
areas for plastics. If they are not con- 
stantly watched and tightly controlled 
by the plastics makers, they could 
drastically slow the growth of plas- 
tics’ share in the packaging business. 

One of these problem areas has 
been machinery. Development of ma- 
chines to handle plastic packaging 
materials—to form them, wrap them 
and seal them—has often lagged be- 
hind the development of the plastic 
materials themselves. And without the 
proper machinery, packagers cannot 
hope to get the fullest potential out 
of the new plastic materials. 

Packagers ran into trouble when 
they first switched from cellophane 
to polyethylene film wrapping. The 
machinery used for cellophane could 
not keep up its normal pace when 
polyethylene film was fed into it be- 
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Is inventory overhead draining your dollars? 


If an important cost factor in your business is 
inventory overhead, now is the time to use Amer- 
ican AlRfreight. 

American AIRfreight lets you draw on a single central 
inventory to serve 3,042 markets. You match or beat 
the efficiency of local branch stocks. You cut back on 
overhead expense by reducing or eliminating need for 
regional warehouses. Capital can be put to work in 
other, more productive areas. Safety stocks can be re- 
duced, too. But probably most important, American’s 


speed and flexibility lets you give customers superior 
service on shorter lead time. 

One electronics manufacturer, the Raytheon Com- 
pany, switched to a central inventory concept using 
AlRfreight and has achieved substantial savings. 
Maybe American AIRfreight is your answer. 

Consider AlRfreight—every profit-building aspect. 
More shippers move more freight on American than 
on any other airline in America. Ship with the pro- 
fessionals—call American Airlines AIRfreight. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


America’s Leading Cargo Airline 





BUILDINGS UNPRECEDENTED 


Why such sweeping re-design? Because we envisioned 
unprecedented building with more “you” in them. More 
of your needs, your wants, your taste. 

As a result, you now buy the size building you need. 
No more! No less! You buy exactly the right type of build- 
ing. No compromises! And you get unprecedented 
appearance, too. 

Butler’s new expanded line has twice the variety, twice 
the number of building sizes and types. There are over 
400 basic building designs, in many sizes. Six separate 
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by Butler of course 


structural systems. Seven different design loads. More 
wall systems than ever, a wide choice of dramatic color, 
handsome trim, beautiful styling. 

No other pre-engineered building system goes to such 
lengths to meet your wants. No other buildings are so 
completely factory fabricated. Naturally, this factory 
fabrication results in better, more durable, more efficient, 
more beautiful buildings. More value, too. So why settle 
for less when you can get all these qualities plus custom 
flexibility from the industry leader. 
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Best dressed 
pre-engineered huildings ever 


Butler offers three complete wall systems. Finished 
inside, finished outside — in eight new colors. Even 
doors, windows and trim are design-integrated to 
give a perfectly finished look. 

An outstanding example is Butler’s new Modular 
Wall System: flat, simple, elegant four-foot panels 
with built-in doors and windows. This factory fab- 


ricated “sandwich” is insulated, too, as efficient as 
it is beautiful. Matching trim is a prime example of 
classic simplicity. 

For the full story on these unprecedented build- 
ings, phone your Butler Builder. He’s in the Yellow 
Pages under “Buildings” or “Steel Buildings.” Ask 
about Butler’s “Finance Formula for Progress,” too. 


Write for Butler’s full-color booklet, “Buildings Unprecedented.” 





BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7417 EAST 13TH STREET, KANSAS CITY 26, MISSOURI 


Manufacturers of Metal Buildings * Plastic Panels * Equipment for Farming, Transportation, Bulk Storage, Outdoor Advertising * Contract Manufacturing 








How fo make 
a shopper see it 


..- Your way / 


In the free-for-all of today’s self-service supermarket, your 
package must speak its own sales piece. Creative packaging 
ideas in Dow plastics combine showmanship on the shelf 
with protection for your product and convenience in its 

use. The range of materials is complete: Saran Wrap* gives 
unmatched protection for cheeses and meats... Polyfilm® 
lends appeal to produce and baked goods packaging... 
Trycite® low-cost transparent film is ideal for window 

box packages . . . Dow latex in coatings enhances print 
reproduction on boxboard .. . Styron® plastic food 
containers are so handsome they go right to the table... 
Dow high density polyethylene meets special design and 
functional requirements for blownware. Dow packaging 
materials, ideas, and experiences are on call for your 
product. For assistance, contact your nearest Dow 

sales office or write us in Midland. 


*TRADEMARK 


DOW PLASTICS 


Dow Coatings materials in a range of Polyfilm®, Dow polyethylene film, pro- 
properties provide eye-catching display vides tough, low-cost protection in a 
and product protection for a variety of clear showcase package for paper 
items from foods to cosmetics, products and other supermarket wares, 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Midiand, Michigan 
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cause the film was so much limper 
than cellophane. The packagers lost 
the advantage of the film’s lower cost 
per square foot because the ma- 
chinery had to be run at a slower 
speed. 

Beating this particular problem 
took time. But the plastics manufac- 
turers were alarmed enough to spend 
heavily to develop modifications for 
the old packaging machines so that 
they could handle the polyethylene 
film. The manufacturers also rushed 
to develop a stiffer type of film, and 
the first result was a film produced 
by laminating polyethylene onto a 
stiffer plastic. 

The second result of their research 
was polypropylene film, which is 
stiffer, glossier and clearer than poly- 
ethylene film. This development is 
producing another of those interne- 
cine wars in the plastics material in- 
dustry. Polypropylene seems certain 
to take over a large part of the pack- 
aging film market—taking it away 
from polyethylene. 

Only a short time ago there were 
but two suppliers of polypropylene 
film, Montecatini and Hercules Pow- 
der Co. Now Firestone, Humble Oil, 
Dow and Eastman are in the bus- 
iness, and other big producers are 
preparing to move in. Just a few 
weeks ago Avisun Corp. leaped into 
the market, opening the largest poly- 
propylene plant in the world, a 100- 
million-pounds-a-year operation § at 
New Castle, Delaware. 


A quicker way 


Not all the case histories of new 
plastic packaging products are rec- 
ords of fumbling adaptations of old 
machinery. New machinery sometimes 
follows close behind a new plastic’s 
entry to the market. 

When packagers first started using 
the new plastic heat-shrinkable film, 
they first had to adapt old machines 
to handle the material. But new ma- 
chines were rapidly developed to do 
the job better. One such machine, 
made by Versapak Corp., does the 
job for London Records, Inc. Says 
London Records’ Vice President Carl 
Lurie: “It’s faster and better than our 
other machine, which was adapted 
from handling another type of plastic 
material. What’s more,” he adds, “it 
costs only half as much.” 

Even with new machinery, special- 
ly designed to handle the new plastic 
materials, there still remains a second 
big problem area for packagers 
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> switching to the new materials. Mead 

name if, and Corp.’s Vice President Arthur L. 
Harris puts the problem succinctly: 
“In many of the plants using our 
oa © RY ea © U G ae © packaging machines,” he says, “the 
people operating and maintaining this 

7 k expensive equipment are unskilled 

So af r iT? e in r eo ¢€ S workers. So it’s not surprising that 
| maintenance problems are enormous.” 
h ‘ d i J. Russell Sonneborn of F.M.C. 

ave if ee QN more . Corp.’s packaging and machinery di- 
vision confirms this. “We know,” he 
says, “that when a packaging machine 
is shipped from our plant to a cus- 
tomer it has to be more than ‘fool- 
proof.’ It must be ‘idiot-proof.’ ” 

This second big problem, then, is 
ignorance. But it is not only igno- 
rance and lack of skill among pack- 
aging plant workers. It extends to 





IT may seem exaggerated to say that one 
product has everything. But in Borroughs 
“Executive” Garment Racks, seeing is be- 
lieving. They have style and color that do 
credit to any office decor. They have quality 
construction for long, hard use. They have 


design that keeps garments neat and orderly. 
And they have such outstanding features as some degree to packaging companies 
the exclusive, vinyl-clad, mar-resistant managements. President Charles Snel- 


“Wonder Bar” which can be reversed when ling of Standard Plastics Corp. prob- 
ably overstates the case, but he does 
emphasize the problem. “The won- 
derful progress of plastics in pack- 
aging,” he says, “is in jeopardy 
because of widespread customer igno- 
rance of these versatile materials.” 

The plastics producers are work- 
ing hard to overcome this threat, for 
which their own ingenuity is at least 
partly responsible. They keep pour- 
ing out so many new materials and 
making such radical changes in their 
products that their customers can 
hardly keep up with the new prod- 
. ucts. The bemused customer cannot 
Styled by Dietrich hope to learn quickly the difference 
between such new products as poly- 
, re Se vinylidene chloride and trifluorochlo- 
send for illustrated price list roethylene—or even to spell and pro- 
nounce their names. 


BORROUGHS manuracturinc company ee eae 


OF KALAMAZOO 
A SUBSIDIARY OF THE AMERICAN METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY OF DETROIT 





extra hanger capacities are desired. 





So the plastics producers have 
been building up one of industry's 
3064 NORTH BURDICK ST. alli @ KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN most widespread technical services for 

their customers. Over the years they 


THE GIFT THAT’S ALWAYS TREASURED have set up special laboratories at 
which customers can see the new 


SPRUCE ELECTRICAL MANICURIST products put through their paces. To- 


as easy to use as a pencil ...so safe that doctors recommend it! Spruce gives day this network of laboratories cov- 

co perfect monicure in 10 minutes. , , 
SPRUCE DOES PEDICURES TOO! Corns and calluses are erased safely. | TS the nation. And as the flow of new 
EVERYONE LOVES spruce | plastic packaging products keeps 


SSS ere: “Manicuring is now a | swelling, the manufacturers are put- 
' ae pleasure, instead of a : . ; 

‘ “gigs, dreary chore.” ting fresh emphasis on this network. 

Mrs. G. F. Whitney, 


id F 4 , i” Milton, Mass. As they learn better how to beat 


J Instant-change, I take pleasure in rec- ; : -. 
y child-safe attach- ommending your product those two problems” of machinery 

ments do ali the work. for taking care of all fin- | and service, the plastics makers and 

They quickly style nails ... buff them snag-free smooth, gernails, toenails, and cal- 


Maximum diameter 51/2” and seal nail-edges to positively prevent splitting . . . luses of any kind on the the packaging machinery producers 


se 
gently remove excess cuticle. No More Hangnoils! lwory color, with chrome hands and feet. 


attachments. Precision-made. Motor guoranteed for 10 years. Only $29% ppd. = W.N.L.,M.D., York, Pa. | together will steadily increase plas- 
lncdes Chomele Softer, Vibreter, PRE-CHRISTMAS DELIVERY GUARANTEED ON tics’ already huge potential. 
DELUXE Facial Messager, Nail Planer attach- ALL ORDERS REC’D BY DEC. 20 Special. Report 


MODEL ents. Beautiful container with supplies 724 
for 500 manicures. Only Sees | ° eee ee Oe yoann ee ne Round Table on next page 
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Around the Round Tables 


New York 


JAMES A. AUSTRIAN, Director of Psychometrics, U.S. Testing Co., Hoboken, N.J. 

PETER BAKER, Packaging Consultant, Arthur D. Little, Inc., New York, N.Y. 

JULIAN T. BARKSDALE, Vice President, Marketing, Stephen F. Whitman & Son, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

J. E. BOUHL, Marketing Manager, Foi! Products Division, Anaconda Aluminum Co., Louisville, Ky. 

H. C. BYRNE JR., General Sales Manager, Plastic Films, Visking Corp., Chicago, II. 

CAMERON CLARK JR., Vice President, General Manager, The Warner Brothers Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

J. L. FOSTER, Sales Manager, Polyethylene, Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 

THOMAS M. GUILFOYLE, Development Manager, Market Development Department, Continental 
Can Co., New York, N.Y. 

D. R. HARPER, Vice President, A. C. Nielsen Co., New York, N.Y. 

ARTHUR L. HARRIS, Vice President, Mead Packaging, Atlanta, Ga. 

R. ALLAN HICKMAN, Manager for Market Planning, Dobeckmun Division, The Dow Chemical 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

ALBERT KNER, Director of Design Laboratories, Container Corp. of America, Chicago, Ill. 

GERARD B. MEYNELL, Division Manager, Dyes Department, Organic Chemical Division, American 
Cyanamid Co., Bound Brook, N.J. 

ARDITH RIVEL, Associate, Stewart, Dougall & Associates, Inc., New York, N.Y. 

GORDON D. RUSSELL, Vice President, Sales, Switzer Brothers, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 

A. J. SCHNEIDER, General Manager, New Products Division, American Can Co., New York, N.Y. 

DR. JOHN J. SCIARRA, Director of Research, Continental! Enterprises Laboratory, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

NATHAN M. SHIPPEE, President, Inpak Systems, Inc., New York, N.Y. 

GRABE SMITH, Director of Packaging and Graphic Design, Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical Sales, 
Inc., Oakland, Calif. 

J. RUSSELL SONNEBORN, General Sales Manager, Philadelphia Plant, F.M.C. Corp., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

GERALD STAHL, Packaging Designer, Gerald Stahl, Inc., New York, N.Y. 

LEONARD F, SWEC, Manager of Packaging Development, Polymer Chemicals Division, W. R. Grace 
& Co., Clifton, N.J. 

FRANK D. WHITE, Vice President, Marketing, J. L. Clark Manufacturing Co., Rockford, II. 





Chicago 


ROBERT S. ARGYLE, Sales Promotion and Publicity, Dow Corning Corp., Midland, Mich. 

J. D. CAPPS, Executive Vice President, Wirebound Box Manufacturers Association, Inc., Chicago, II. 

JACK L. DAVIES, General Manager, Southern Packaging Division, Fibreboarcdi Paper Products Corp., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

ROBERT SIDNEY DICKENS, President, Dickens, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

JOHN F. DINGES, Director of Advertising and Public Relations, Stone Container Corp., Chicago, III. 

EUGENE H. DOURS, Manager, Packaging Films, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

RAYMOND L. ERICKSON, Industrial Design Coordinator, Cutler-Hammer, Inc., Milwaukee, Wisc. 

WILLIAM W. FINN, Vice President, Container Division, St. Regis Paper Co., Chicago, IIl. 

RAY FRASE, Manager, Special Products Department, Signode Steel Strapping Co., Chicago, Ill. 

J. G. HUBERT, Central Purchasing Staff, Burroughs Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

ALBERT W. LUHRS, Executive Manager, Fibre Box Association, Washington, D.C. 

HUGH MORSE, Vice President, Engineering, Packaging Division, Avery Industries, San Mateo, Calif. 

KENNETH R. MULL, Senior Vice President, Container Sales, Packaging Corp. of America, Evan- 
ston, Ill. 

JOHN RANEY, Vice President, Sales, Hoerner Boxes, Inc., Keokuk, lowa. 

ROBERT SALEMBIER, President, Packaging Services of California, North Hollywood, Calif. 

R. D. SAYLES, Manager, The Cleveland Container Co., Chicago, III. 

CHARLES SNELLING, President, Standard Plastics Corp., Fogelsville, Pa. 

JEROME H. STONE, Executive Vice President, Stone Container Corp., Chicago III. 





Reprints of this Special Report, ‘‘How Do You Pick the Winner,’’ are 
available at 30 cents each from Reader’s Service Department, DUN’S 
REVIEW AND MODERN INDUSTRY, 99 Church Street, New York 8, N.Y. 
Please enclose remittance. Discounts on 100 or more quoted on request. 
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CALIFORNIA IN YOUR PLANS? 


Consider San Bernardino County, 
California 





DISTRIBUTION 


San Bernardino County, Califor- 
nia fills every need on your re- 
quirement list...unlimited labor 
pool for unskilled, technical and 
executive personnel. @ Vast 
amounts of industrial sites in 
every price range including un- 
developed land. @ Favorable tax 
assessing policies. @ Air, rail 
and highway facilities. B Served 
by high speed freeways to 
adjacent Los Angeles and San 
Diego, America’s 2nd and 22nd 
markets.* MH A year-round cli- 
mate that’s sunny and dry and 
an abundance of recreational 
and cultural facilities. 


We will make a confidential initial 
study for you based on your partic- 
ular requirement. Write or wire 


A. B. GROOS 
Director of Industry 
Board of Trade 


SAN BERNARDINO, CALIFORNIA 


*Source: 1961 Sales Management Sur- 
vey of Buying Power 
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For beauty, 
strength, 
economy 


For Plant Facilities — 
ANY Size... | 


You'll Save Money with Handsome Armco Buildings Like These 

















ws = aes quickly show, . lot of os building ee can Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc. 

e solved with one answer—the Armco Building system. This unique ; ; 

building system, with its panel-wall construction, can opel the pre- 7941 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio 

cise size you need. Floor areas are unlimited. Supporting columns can Neel 

be as much as 120 feet apart. Overhead clearances can be 40 feet. te ance about Armco Steel Buildings for the 
Heavy-duty cranes are no problem. wane See: 

Panel-wall construction, featuring the Armco STEELOx® Panel, can 
give you an unparalleled list of advantages when you build. It goes up 
fast, is noncombustible, strong and rugged. It provides a classic exterior 
appearance, along with comfortable, attractive interiors. You can spec- 
ify factory-applied exterior color in tough, acrylic plastic coatings that 
resist chipping, checking, peeling and fading. And it’s made on produc- Company 
tion lines where efficiency earns construction savings for you. 

Need office space? Warehousing? Production space? Gate house? 
Get full details now about the Armco Building that meets your needs. 
Armce Drainage & Metal Products, Inc., subsidiary of Armco Steel Corpo- 
ration, 7941 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. City 








Name 





Street 











\ ? 
ARMCO Drainage & Metal Products 
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14 Important Ratios 
in 24 Wholesale Lines 


THROUGH all the changes that have 
teshaped U.S. distribution patterns in 
the past decade, few businessmen 
have been more buffeted about than 
the wholesaler. On one side, he has 
had to cope with shifting methods of 
retailing. On the other, he has often 
been jolted by the breakup of tradi- 
tional ties with the manufacturer. In a 
word, the wholesaler is standing 
squarely in the middle of a revolution 
in distribution—and he finds the foot- 
ing slippery indeed. 

To be sure, that revolution has not 
reached into every industry. Here and 
there, established distribution chan- 
nels remain virtually intact. Makers of 
plumbing and heating supplies, to take 
one example, still market their output 
exclusively through wholesalers. And 
in the steel industry, of course, ware- 
houses or “service centers” go on fill- 
ing their unique function. 

Not many industries, though, can 
show such a uniform pattern. Change 
and experiment, in fact, have made 
a crazy quilt of distribution patterns in 
many lines. Some manufacturers have 
cut out their wholesalers entirely. 
Others sell to both retailers and whole- 
salers without price distinctions. Still 
others have set up “two-price” sys- 
tems, selling to both wholesalers and 
retailers under various arrangements. 
In certain instances a manufacturer 
may reserve special retail accounts— 
e.g., chain stores—for direct selling, 
while marketing to smaller accounts 
through wholesalers. Or he may send 
his own salesmen into certain areas, 
relying on wholesalers elsewhere. And 
many a former franchised distributor 
has lost out to newly established fac- 
tory sales branches. 

Volume and rapid-payment induce- 
ments, outright demands by large re- 
tailers, competitive pressures, the urge 
to shave selling costs and bring sales 
promotion one step nearer the con- 
sumer—all these have helped push 
many manufacturers into direct sell- 
ing. But the switch, it is worth noting, 
has not always paid off. In more than 
a few cases, a manufacturer who had 
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cut out his former wholesalers has 
been only too glad to backtrack when 
he found his sales, handling and credit 
costs mounting unexpectedly. 

Not surprisingly, the effects of this 
revolution in distribution on his in- 
come statement are reflected in the 
“14 Important Ratios” on the oppo- 
site page. In 1960, median net profits 
on net sales were below 2% in 21 of 
the 24 lines studied. In no fewer than 
11 of those lines, the average whole- 
saler was operating on a margin of less 
than 1%. In ten of the 24 lines, me- 
dian net profits on tangible net worth 
fell below 5%. That, of course, is not 
a healthy margin even for a recession 
year—and it is worth noting that in 
1959 these ratios were not much 
higher. 


In the lower quartiles, the ratio of 
current debts to tangible net worth 
flashes a warning signal in a number 
of lines. Normally, this should not ex- 
ceed 100%. Yet in shoes, wines and 
liquors, and electrical appliances, the 
lower quartile ratios went over the 
115% mark. 

The performance of upper-quartile 
firms, though, shows that wholesalers 
are far from a dying breed. Among 
these firms, two out of three reported 
net profits on net sales of over 2%, 
and half had profits of more than 10% 
on tangible net worth. Alert to oppor- 
tunity and quick to meet new chal- 
lenges, such concerns can testify that 
reports of their demise are, in the 
words of Mark Twain, “greatly ex- 
aggerated.”’ —RICHARD SANZO 





How the Ratios are Figured 





To the economist and the statistician, terms like “median” and 
“quartile” are everyday working language, no more mysterious than 
“gross margin” to the wholesaler. But though they involve precious 
dollars and cents, their precise meaning is foggy at best to many 
businessmen. 


In the ratio table facing this page, three figures appear under 
each ratio heading for each wholesale line. The center figure, in bold 
type, is the median; the figures immediately above and below the 
median are, respectively, the upper and lower quartiles. To under- 
stand their use, the executive must also know how they are cal- 
culated: 


First, year-end financial statements from concerns covered by 
the survey are analyzed by DuN & BRADSTREET statisticians, who 
calculate each ratio individually for each concern in the sample. 


The individual ratio figures, entered on data-processing cards 
and segregated by line of business, are then arranged in order of 
magnitude—the best ratio figure at the top, the weakest at the 
bottorn. The figure which falls just in the middle of this series be- 
comes the median for that ratio in that line of business. The figure 
halfway between the median and the highest term of the series is 
the upper quartile; the term halfway between the median and the 
bottom of the series is the lower quartile. 


In a strictly statistical sense, then, each median is the typical 
ratio figure for all the concerns studied in a given wholesale line. 
The upper and lower quartiles, in turn, typify the experience of the 
firms in the top half and the bottom half of the sample, respectively. 
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FOR 24 WHOLESALE LINES—1960 MEDIANS AND QUARTILES 





Automobile Parts 
and Accessories (208) 





Baked Goods (51) 


10.16 
6.12 
3.09 


13.77 
7.82 
4.16 


4.71 
3.28 
2.33 


5.98 
4.04 
2.87 


31 
37 
48 
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13.54 
9.16 
1.97 


50.52 
26.67 
8.27 


5.57 
3.57 
3.03 


30.78 
18.83 
11.58 


10 
13 
22 


33.2 
24.4 








Cigars, Cigarettes 
and Tobacco (90) 


12.19 
7.55 
1.46 


16.06 
8.22 
1.55 


28.38 
14.72 
9.18 


29.36 
18.80 
11.09 


13 
18 
26 





Confectionery (25) 


8.98 
7.29 
2.15 


18.22 
8.55 
1.39 


12.77 
5.94 
4.6] 


14.47 
8.04 
5.29 


18 
26 
34 





Drugs and Drug 
Sundries (78) 


10.53 
7.10 
3.62 


12.14 
7.94 
3.85 


6.69 
5.27 
3.79 


7.55 
5.66 
4.33 


24 
35 
47 
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Dry Goods (154) 
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9.61 
3.30 
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5.91 
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Electrical Parts 
and Supplies (127) 
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9.31 
4.30 
2.18 


11.55 
5.60 
2.62 


8.34 
5.69 
3.46 


8.70 
6.17 
4.59 
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38 
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Fruits and 
Produce, Fresh (53) 


4.00 
1.21 
0.39 


17.11 
5.87 
1.90 


57.98 
13.33 
4.59 


10.83 
8.92 
1.65 


23.75 
13.97 
7.54 


12 
18 
29 
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Furnishings, Men's (33) 


5.73 
0.80 
0.53 


7.79 
3.93 
1.95 


17.58 
4.65 
2.10 


4.64 
3.13 
1.65 


4.19 
3.33 
2.67 
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Gasoline, Fuel 
Oil, and Lubri- 
cating Oil (61) 


4.24 
2.67 
1.27 


14.75 
8.97 
5.63 


34.30 
23.01 
10.97 


8.37 
4.53 
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Groceries (248) 





Hardware (203) 





Hosiery and 
Underwear (38) 





Househoid Appli- 
ances, Electrical (108) 





lon end Steel 
Sheets, Strips, 
Bars and Plates (71) 





Lumber (94) 





Lumber ond 
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Meat and Poultry (42) 
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0.84 
0.21 
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6.14 
3.43 
2.51 
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Paints, Varnishes 
and Lacquers (33) 


3.54 
2.58 


0.39T 


7.88 
5.23 
1.6] 


10.52 
7.40 
1.92 


3.83 
2.27 
1.76 


5.56 
3.03 
2.55 


34 
46 
68 
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Plumbing and 
Heating Supplies (156) 


1.86 
1.20 
0.53 


8.78 
6.30 
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4.09 
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1.42 
0.18 


8.49 
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0.55 


11.01 
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6.03 
4.11 
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35 
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Shoes, Men's, 
Women’s and 
| Children's (60) 





Wines and Liquors (53) 





Womenswear, Coats, 
Suits and Dresses 131) 
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Muirson Label Company first selected Peoria as a profit- 
making location in 1930. Expansion required a new plant in 
1961 —- and again Muirson chose Peoria, building in the new 
Pioneer Industrial Park to serve label and printing customers 
throughout the U.S., Canada, Mexico and overseas. 


Nutrena Mills, Inc. finds a double advantage in a Central 
lilinois location. The by-products of nearby industries provide 
ingredients for livestock feeds, easily distributed from the 
Peoria “highway hub’ in the center of one of the world’s great 
agricultural regions. 


Chris Hoerr & Som Co. recently occupied a huge, modern 
food warehouse built in East Peoria, Ill. This company reports 
that location midway between Chicago and St. Louis means 
rapid availability of goods, brought in quickly via excellent 
rail and truck facilities. 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS LIGHT 
300 Liberty Street 
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LAND IS NOW READY 
in Central Illinois for any 
type of plant or ware- 
house. Write for com- 
plete, confidential 
information on ample 
labor, power, water, gas, 
coal and transportation 
in @ metropolitan 
complex ranking as one of 
the top 100 U.S. markets. 


Mark B. Townsend 


Area Development Director 


COMPANY 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


DUN 





Definitions of Terms 


Collection Period—The number of days 
that the total of trade accounts and notes receiv- 
able (including assigned accounts and dis- 
counted notes, if any), less reserves for bad 
debts, represents when compared with the annual 
net credit sales. Formula—divide the annual net 
credit sales by 365 days to obtain the average 
credit sales per day. Then divide the total of 
accounts and notes receivable (plus any dis- 
counted notes receivable) by the average credit 
sales per day to obtain the average collection 
period. 


Current Assets—Total ofcash, accounts and 
notes receivable for the sales of merchandise in 
regular trade quarters, less any reserves for bad 
debts, advances on merchandise, inventory less 
any reserves, listed securities when not in excess 
of market, state and municipal bonds not in 
excess of market, and United States Govern- 
ment securities. 


Current Debt—Total of all liabilities due 
within one year from statement date including 
current payments on serial notes, mortgages, 
debentures, or other funded debts. This item 
also includes current reserves such as gross re- 
serves for Federal income and excess profit taxes, 
reserves for contingencies set up for specific 
purposes but does not include reserves for 
depreciation. 


Fixed Assets—The sum of the cost value of 
land and the depreciated book values of build- 
ings, leasehold improvements, fixtures, furni- 
ture, machinery, tools, and equipment. 


Funded Debt— Mortgages, bonds, deben- 
tures, gold notes, serial notes, or other obliga- 
tions with maturity of more than one year from 
the statement date. 


Inventory—The sum of raw material, ma- 
terial in process, ana finished merchandise. It 
does not include supplies. 


Net Profits—Profit after full depreciation 
on buildings, machinery, equipment, furniture, 
and other assets of a fixed nature; after reserves 
for Federal income and excess profit taxes: 
after reduction in the value of inventory to cost 
or market, whichever is lower; after charge-offs 
for bad debts; after miscellaneous reserves and 
adjustments; but before dividends or with- 
drawals. 


Net Sales—The dollar volume of business 
transacted for 365 days net after deductions for 
returns, allowances, and discounts from gross 
sales. 


Net Sales to Inventory—The quotient 
obtained by dividing the annual net sales by 
the statement inventory. This quotient does not 
represent the actual physical turnover, which 
would be determined by reducing the annual 
net sales to the cost of goods sold and then 
dividing the resulting figure by the statement 
inventory. 


Net Working Capital—tThe excess of the 
current assets over the current debt. 


Tangible Net Worth—tThe sum of all out- 
standing preferred or preference stocks (if any) 
and outstanding common stocks, surplus, and 
undivided profits, less any intangible items in 
the assets, such as goodwill, trademarks, 
patents, copyrights, leaseholds, mailing list, 
treasury stock, organization expenses, and 
underwriting discounts and expenses. 

Turnover of Tangible Net Worth—The 
quotient obtained by dividing annual net sales 
by tangible net worth. 

Turnover of Net Working Capital—The 
quotient obtained by dividing annual net sales 
by net working capital. 
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a button 
Get 


INSTANT 


Records, facts, figures—any information is 
available in seconds at the touch of a button 
with 3M Microfilm Products. 3M makes it so 
easy to put the magic of microfilm to work 
cutting the costs of paperwork—speeding 
business communications—saving valuable 
space—in short, making filmwork easier, 
faster, less costly than paperwork. Find out 
now how you can put microfilm to work—get 
instant information—with 


3M MICROFILM 


PRODUCTS 


iiawesota Afimine ano A\ffanuractrunine > 
.. WHERE RESEARCH 1S THE KEY TO TOMORROW 
ST. PAUL 6, MINN 


INFORMATION! 


with 3M Microfilm Products 


Pht gi Roe ro ee 


MINNE 
DEPT. 


TAKE A LOOK— 


at the enlarged mi- 


crofilmed information 
on the bright view- 
ing screen of the 
THERMO-FAX “‘Fil- 
mac"’ Reader-Printer. 
Touch a button and... 


TAKE A COPY— 


in seconds of any in- 
formation you want 
in 8% x 11 inch size. 
The ‘“‘Filmac”’ Reader. 
Printer gives you an 
exact, clean copy, 


TA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
K-111, ST. PAUL 6, MINNESOTA 


Piease send me facts about how I! can get Instant Information with 
3M Microfilm Products. 


Name 





Title 





Company 
Address 








City 











If you have business 





in| Latin America | 








talk to the people 
at Chase Manhattan 


From the shores of the Rio Grande 
to the tip of Cape Horn, Senior 
Vice President Louis A. Albarracin 
knows his Latin America. 

Born and educated in Chile, he 
spent many years as a banker in 
Latin America before coming to 
Chase headquarters in New York 
in 1936. His deep understanding of 
Latin American business, banking 
and people can be extremely valu- 
able to you. 

And so can Chase Manhattan’s 
Latin American Branches and Rep- 
resentatives who locally implement 
the financial planning performed 
by Louis Albarracin and his Inter- 
national Department staff for good 
customers engaged in business in 
Latin American countries. 

Why not talk to the people in 
Chase Manhattan’s International 
Department about your Latin 
American business interests? Write 
to International Department, The 
Chase Manhattan Bank, | Chase 
Manhattan Plaza, New York 15, 
N. Y., or call LL 2-2222, any time. 


‘i. 
THE Py 
CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








Personal 
Memo 


THIS is the time of the year when 
millions of U.S. families with teen- 
aged children in the last year of high 
school are mulling over the question 
of which colleges their sons and 
daughters should apply to for admis- 
sion next year. 

An executive used to making de- 
cisions may think this is a relatively 
simple question. Not these days, 
though. With the present overcrowd- 
ing of the colleges, you may well find 
that you can obtain admission for 
your boy or girl only to a school you 
know relatively little about—one, in 
fact, that you may not even have 
heard of before. 

So how do you judge a college? 
There cannot be a single answer. It 
has to be a blend of subjective fac- 
tors, plus some objective ones. Not 
long ago Edward D. Eddy Jr., presi- 
dent of Chatham College and a prom- 
inent analyst of U.S. education, put 
together a ten-point system to help 
laymen judge a college. Naturally, he 
says, parents of prospective college 
students should do their best to visit 
the college their children want to at- 
tend. And once there, they should ask 


at least these six of Dr. Eddy’s sug- 
gested questions: 

What is the average teaching load 
of the faculty? One Eastern college, 
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V The rough road into college 


V Hidden advantage in bonds 


VH elp in cutting heat bills 


using itself as a model, notes that its 
average faculty member teaches a 
12-hour load a week and the school 
itself has a ratio of 12.4 students to 
each faculty member. Particular point 
to watch: it can be a bad sign if too 
many assistant faculty members are 
teaching freshman and sophomore 
classes. 

What has been the faculty turnover 
in the last five years? A high rate 
may well point to a college that can- 
not keep its best staff members. 

What books and magazines are. in 
greatest demand in the campus book- 
stores? The answer to this is likely to 
be more meaningful than one college’s 
claim that it is better than another 
because it has 5,000 more books in 
its library. Many colleges consider it 
good if $50 in books are purchased 
in each working day. 

What is the record of graduate 
school acceptances? This is a solid 
guide to the college’s academic stand- 
ards. The college cited earlier notes 
that a recent graduating class placed 
20.4% of its graduates in graduate 
schools with another 22.3% going to 
professional schools. 

Is there a clearly defined core of 
knowledge that the college expects 
in the four years of study? If the col- 
lege does not know what it is trying 
to do a student would probably be 
wasting his time going there. 

What is the extent and nature of 
faculty activities beyond teaching? If 
they are doing their own research as 
well as teaching, then they are prob- 
ably more in tune with the times. But 
watch out for too much of this; if 
faculty members are too busily en- 
gaged in research, they may have too 
little time left over for teaching. 

One final warning from a college 
administrator: “Just about every col- 
lege says now it wants only the ‘ex- 


cellent’ student. That’s a lot of flim- 
flam. Plenty of them are quite eager 
to get the average students too.” 


Government bonds, which never have 
been notable money-makers in a pri- 
vate portfolio, do offer one big ad- 
vantage that many businessmen don’t 
know about. The advantage does not 
directly benefit the businessman who 
buys them. But it does make a differ- 


ence in his estate, and this can be 
important — especially to owners of 
businesses. 

The advantage: many of the dif- 
ferent types of government bonds can 
be used to pay estate taxes, and if 
they are, the bonds will be valued at 
par by the Internal Revenue Service 
no matter how much they cost the per- 
son who leaves the estate. 

These days, many U.S. bonds are 
selling below par. The conclusion is 
obvious. This is a time when busi- 
nessmen planning their estates should 
look to the potential estate-tax sav- 
ings that are available. 

The IRS rules exempt from taxes 
estates up to a value of $60,000. But 
beyond that, estate taxes rise sharply. 
The rates run from 18% on estates 
of $90,000 to more than 26% on es- 
tates of $150,000. A man who esti- 
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New $15,000,000 Olin et es a on the N&W lines at Saltville, 


Virginia, built and operated for U.S. Air Force to produce Hydrazine rocket fuel. 


Going Forward In Industrial Expansion! Today, all eyes are on 


America’s economic growth. Heavily underscored is the need for new plants, new products, 


new jobs. 
Economic development is no crash program with the N&W. For decades we have 


assisted industry in finding profitable, productive plant sites. Last year we spent more 
than $1,000,000 to accelerate industrialization along our rail system. Fantus Area Research 
is making a system-wide analysis for us — a study that tells specific industries the dollars- 
and-cents advantages of building new plants on the N&W. 

During 1960, a near record 236 plants were built or expanded in N&W territory... .a 
capital investment of $161,300,000 . . . creating 8,464 new jobs. This is economic growth 
born of private enterprise. This is progress that pays off for N&W territory . . . and for 
all America! 


NORFOLK and WESTERN 
Nation’s Going-est Railroad RAILWAY 
GENERAL OFFICES «¢ ROANOKE, VA. 





mates that taxes on his estate will run 
to $50,000 can buy Treasury bonds 
with a par value of $50,000. These 
days he may pay a market rate of as 
little as 87—-meaning that he gets 
them for $43,500. When it comes 
time for his estate to be taxed, the 
gain of $6,500 in the value of the 
bonds is automatic and is not itself 
taxable. 


If this winter turns out to be any- 
where as near as chilly as last, those 
home-heating bills will be steep again. 
But a new device developed by giant 
Jersey Standard’s affiliate, Esso Re- 
search & Engineering, promises to cut 
household fuel-oil bills. 

Esso Research’s men designed the 
new “magic grid” attachment for oil 
burners when they discovered a cou- 
ple of years ago that the flame pattern 
produced in almost all high-pressure 
oil heaters leads to wasteful and in- 
efficient use of fuel oil. The grid they 
have designed changes that flame pat- 
tern. The result: tests made last win- 
ter in thirty homes in the New York 
City area produced savings averag- 
ing 20% in fuel-oil bills. That repre- 
sents $53.50 per home. 

“We couldn’t have picked a more 
ideal time for the test,” says an Esso 
man. ““Temperatures in the area were 
among the lowest in the last eighty 
years.” The new device costs $54.60 
($10 less for home owners with Esso 
heating service contracts). And Esso 
looks to a big market; about 85% of 
the nation’s 10 million household oil 
heaters are of the conventional high- 
pressure type. 


A new one for the bookshelf runs to 
2.720 pages and costs a fraction less 
than 1.75 cents a page. It is the first 
uew Merriam-Webster unabridged 
dictionary to be published for 27 
years. 

“This is the first dictionary that 
has specifically been designed to be 
read and enjoyed by businessmen, 
housewives and students, as well as 
scholars,” says G.&C. Merriam Co.’s 
President Gordon J. Gallan. 

There may not be many belly- 
laughs or even chuckles among all 
those pages. But there are definitions, 
says Gallan, for “450,000 words, in- 
cluding 100,000 new words and new 
meanings.” —J.M. 
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Money eating into your profit ? 


% Re: Me 


OZAFAX 120® 

Lowest priced automated 
diazo copier on market. 
Reproduces any translu- 
cent material up to 11” 
wide. Fits easily into 
your present order-in- 
voicing system. 


“Lazy Money”... money tied up in laggardly billing... ups 
your costs, cuts your profit, dulls the competitive edge of your 
product. 

Eliminate it. Get and keep your billing up to date with the 
Ozafax 120. Order-invoicing by Ozalid, fastest known way to 
process your orders, frequently reduces the time cycle between 
shipping and billing from eight days to two! 


Faster, error-proof OZALID billing saved onecompany $15,000 
yearly ... another $17,000. What can it save you? 


Make your money work harder for you. The coupon brings 
facts on this compact, 
multi-purpose table cop- | ozatip, Dept. 314 
ier. Mail it today. Johnson City, New York. 


Gentlemen: More information please, 
on how the Ozafax 120 can increase my 


© Zz. 7 aN L_ | [> liquid assets. 


WE REPEAT Name 
Firm Name 
COR PALL 7 scent 


Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation 























in Canada: Hughes-Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal. 


REMEMBER, FOR PEAK EFFICIENCY, ALL OZAFAX COPIERS WORK BEST WITH OZAFAX SENSITIZED MATERIALS 
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‘Hertz took over my 
truck maintenance problems —— 





..and gave me cash 
in return.” : 
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With Hertz Truck Leasing your maintenance problems disappear and your capital position is 

improved as well! Here’s how. Hertz pays cash for your old trucks. You get new GMC, Chevrolet 

or other sturdy trucks—or, your own trucks can be reconditioned and leased back. Your capital — YOUR COMPANY 
and your time —is available for you to re-invest —in your own business! Instead of 
being burdened by a lot of separate bills, you pay just one fixed amount per week. 
That covers everything —including complete maintenance; licensing and insurance; 
garaging; tires, gas and oil; emergency road service; extra trucks for peak periods, 
and more! Call your local Hertz Truck Lease office soon. Or, write for the booklet — 
“How to Get Out Of The Truck Business’ —to HErRTz TRucK LEAsE, 

660 Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y. Dept. B-11. 
















no investment...no upkeep | 


LEASE TRUCKS , 


HERTZ ALSO RENTS TRUCKS BY THE HOUR, DAY OR WEEK 


4 ones we 














Inside 
Industry 


A few weeks ago, an English water 
meter reader named Charlie Brown 
was fired for faking his meter read- 
ing for nothing less than the past 
seven years. Admittedly an extreme 
example, Charlie Brown’s vicarious 
career illustrates one of the major 
problems of the electric, gas and 
water utilities in obtaining accurate 
readings of the meters which bring in 
their revenues. 

Still other metering problems faced 
by the utilities and their army of 
meter readers include the old stand- 
bys of vandalism, vicious dogs and a 
locked, empty home. Not unnaturally, 
all these minor headaches add up to 
major costs for the utilities. On a 
nationwide basis, it costs an average 
$1.11 a year to read each meter— 
and there are well over 100 million 
electric, gas and water meters in the 
U.S. What is more, the cost has been 
rising inexorably with every new year 
as wages and transportation costs 
spiral upward. 


The utilities compromise 


So the public utilities have been 
trying to cut down on this mounting 
expense for decades. Early in World 
War II, for example, when male 
meter readers were scarce as gasoline 
stamps, all sorts of schemes were pro- 
posed. The simplest was to get the 
customer to read the meter himself 
and mail the information in on a 
special post card. But that was the 
least reliable way, and the most fool- 
proof system was too costly. In the 
end, the utilities compromised. They 
switched to reading meters every 
other month, and if it were not for the 
objections of their customers they 
would read them only once a year. 

Now interest in improving meter 
reading is at a peak, primarily be- 
cause sO many new technical ap- 
proaches are under development. The 
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>» Utilities’ lowliest men—the meter 


readers—make way for new machines. 


variety of the proposed systems is as- 
tonishing, even to some of the utility 
men. 

Not all of them, it must be noted, 
are practical. As one example, an en- 
gineer suggested that a tiny TV cam- 
era be attached to each meter, con- 
nected by telephone line to a central- 
ly located battery of readers. The 
utilities quickly rejected this scheme 
because it would make meter-reading 
costs even higher than they are now. 

Others, though, have at least the 
merit of simplicity. One company 
proposed painting the meter dials with 
fluorescent dyes. The meter reading, 
the firm reasoned, could then be 
transferred to a sensitized postcard 
held in front of the meter dial by the 
customer. 

Still another unusual proposal was 
to build a tiny, short-range radio into 
each meter. The transmissions would 
only be picked up by a utility truck 
outside filled with receiving and re- 
cording gear. Like the other systems, 
though, this one has evoked little re- 
sponse from the utility men. 

One European concept, in con- 
trast, attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion for a time. Under this system, 
each meter reader would sally forth 
with a portable computer. By dialing 
in the meter reading, the operator 
would instantly create a bill to be 
handed to the customer on the spot. 
As attractive as this notion seems, it 
has one major drawback. Simply put, 
U. S. power rates are so much more 
complicated than European rates that 
any computer capable of figuring 
them out would be either too expen- 
sive or too big to carry around. 

Despite the long history of techni- 
cal frustration in this field, five com- 
panies are moving ahead with meter- 
reading systems that are making the 
utility men sit up and take notice. 
General Electric Co., the leading 


manufacturer of electric power me- 
ters, proposes a unique arrangement 
in which each utility would establish 
a private communications network to 
all its meters. Well aware of the high 
cost of this proposal, GE feels that 
the cost would be balanced out by the 
fact that very little modification of 
meters now in the field would be 
needed. 


Totting up costs 


Just how much would the new sys- 
tem cost? Al Hammett, manager of 
product planning for GE’s Meter De- 
partment in Somersworth, N.H.., esti- 
mates the installation price at roughly 
$35 to $50 a meter. At that price, GE 
admits, the system is not economical- 
ly justifiable—unless the utilities can 
put profitable added functions on the 
network. 

GE feels, however, that it can. It 
just so happens that the utilities have 
long been anxious to gain greater con- 
trol over their operations. Consider 
just one phase of their operations. 
Many utilities offer electricity and gas 
to their customers at bargain rates on 
an “interruptible” basis. If the total 
load on the utility approaches its peak 
capacity, the power company has the 
right to ask these bargain-hunting cus- 
tomers to either reduce their demand 
or get off the line altogether. At pres- 
ent, though, the utilities have no way 
of telling if interruptible-load custom- 
ers comply with their telephone re- 
quests to cut demand. With the direct 
meter connection of the GE system, 
however, the utility would be able to 
obtain that vital information. 

Added to that, the meter connec- 
tion would enable the utilities to offer 
special bargain “night” rates to more 
consumers. The night rates would 
apply to space heating and appliances. 
A housewife, for instance, could load 
her combination washer and gas dryer 
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How to automate 
an avocado 


ste 


(and save 315,000 


The Calavo Growers of California 
found a way! This progressive co- 
operative uses four different Friden 
machines in its highly automated 
packing-distributing-marketing of 
avocados and other exotic fruits. 


Friden machines are involved in the 
creation of sales orders, shipping 
manifests, bills of lading, inter-plant 
communications, billing, sales anal- 
ysis, inventory control and as a link 
into other data processing equip- 
ment. This Friden system saves Cal- 
avo at least $15,000 annually... 
added income for its grower-mem- 
bers at no increase in the consumer 
price of avocados! 


Calavo uses: ADD-PUNCH® produces 
printed tape; also records complete 


~—-_ 
= 
he 


‘ ad 
~ 


os* 

or selected data on punched paper 
tape. MODEL CTS COMPUTYPER® 
reads constant data from punched 
tape, writes data on the invoice, 
automatically does billing arith- 
metic. FLEXOWRITER® automates 
preparation of sales orders, work 
orders, etc. Produces by-product 
tape for further data processing. 
Like the Computyper, reads tape, 
tab cards, edge-punch cards. TELE- 
DATA® transmits data coded into 
punched paper tape to points within 
a plant, or across the nation. 


— 


Your Friden Man can show you 
benefits of an automated system for 
your business. Call him. Or write: 
Friden, Inc., San Leandro, Calif. 


THIS IS PRACTIMATION: auto- 
mation so hand-in-hand with prac- 
ticality there can be no other word 


iden 


Sales. Service and Instruction Throughout the U.S. and World 








during the day. Promptly at 6 p.m., 
when the off-hour rates go into effect, 
the utility then could turn on the ap- 
pliance remotely. 


A different approach 


Transitel International Corp. of 
Paramus, N.J. offers a competing sys- 
tem with an entirely different ap- 
proach. Under the Transitel proposal, 
existing telephone lines would bring 
the meter reading to the utilities’ cen- 
tral billing offices. The meters, how- 
ever, would have to be modified more 
extensively. 

Abraham Brothman, manager of 
research & development for Transitel 
(which is a joint venture of the Bald- 
win-Lima-Hamilton Corp. and Indus- 
trial Process Engineers), claims that 
these modification charges are not too 
great, particularly if they can be done 
in the field. For two meters, one for 
gas and the other for electricity, the 
charge would be about $12. In apart- 
ment houses, where all the meters are 
usually grouped together in the base- 
ment, the charge per meter is much 
less, about $3 to $4 apiece. Transitel, 
incidentally, has developed a trans- 
mitter that can accommodate as 
many as 200 meters in a single, large 
building. 

Transitel already has gone far be- 
yond the laboratory stage. Early next 
year two utilities are going to make 
extensive tests of the system. In Can- 
ada, Toronto’s Consumers Gas Co. 
will work through the Bell System of 
Canada to monitor service to inter- 
ruptible-load industrial customers. 
And in the U.S. the General Tele- 
phone Co. of Michigan will test the 
residential telemetering system in con- 
junction with the power company in 
one of the towns along the lower 
Peninsula. 

As Brothman sees it, the system 
can perform other functions in addi- 
tion to automatic meter reading and 
control. Subscription-TV, brought in 
on telephone lines, could be billed 
through the meter transmitter. And 
once the system proves itself, such 
other functions as burglar alarms or 
a taxi-paging service might be added 
on. 

There is just one obvious disad- 
vantage to the Transitel system— 
roughly 20% of U.S. homes are with- 
out telephone service. But this figure 
is dropping steadily. 

General Electric and Transitel are 
not alone in studying this potentially 
lucrative business. In fact, the Ripley 
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General Electric Makes 
Eddy-current-coupling Drives 


And they’re dependable drives. The complete line includes 
water-cooled and air-cooled eddy-current couplings. We 
call them AMWAJRoOL drives. Ratings are from 1 to 

150 horsepower, operating from standard a-c power. 


A General Electric AIWAJRor drive is not just another 
eddy-current coupling. For instance, in the water-cooled 
coupling, water control is packaged. You’ll see much less 
external piping. Furthermore, the coupling is protected from 
flooding—and the air gaps are dry, preventing corrosion. 


KINAJROL couplings are compact, field proven and 
dependable. General Electric has had a good deal of 
experience in the engineering, manufacturing, and 
application of packaged adjustable-speed drives. And we 
know how important service is to a customer. 


KINAJROL —2 good product, with the kind of service 
you can depend on. Please call your nearest General 
Electric Sales Office for further details. 


*Trademark of General Electric Company 821-07 


AIR COOLED, 7-1/2 to 100 HP WATER COOLED, 25 to 150 HP AIR COOLED, 1 to 5 HP 


DIRECT CURRENT MOTOR AND GENERATOR DEPARTMENT 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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CS 


In the midst of Lake Calumet 
Harbor area . . . transportation 
by rail, waterway and highway. 


@ zoned for heavy industry 
within Chicago switching 
district. 

e 75 miles from Chicago 
Loop. 

® for sale or lease in whole 
or part. 

® owned by Illinois Central; 
assistance of realtors and 
developers invited. 


CONFIDENTIAL INQUIRIES INVITED 
Phone or write 
J. S. FROST 
Director of industrial Development 
135 E. 11th Place 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


Phone WAbash 2-4811 
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Co. of Middletown, Conn. is offering 
a system which is simpler than theirs. 
Under Ripley’s proposal, each meter 
is modified for plug-in reading from 
the outside by an automatic device 
that records data on punched-paper 
tape. The meter readers would simply 
carry the recording device around 
with them on their rounds. 

The Ripley system would eliminate 
possible errors in meter reading as 
well as doing away with the inevitable 
cost of transcribing the readings for 
computer programming. However, it 
would not eliminate the much higher 
cost of maintaining a corps of meter 
readers, though it would lower ex- 
penses by raising the number of me- 
ters that could be read in any single 
day. 

Two of the manufacturers of opti- 
cal scanners are promoting meter- 
reading systems that compete with 
Ripley’s approach. Their systems are 
based on the “mark-sensing” feature 
that can be added to machines that 
read. Instead of writing down their 
readings in numbers, the meter read- 
ers simply make pencil marks in the 
appropriate boxes which are printed 
on a special ticket that has been 
punched beforehand with the custom- 
ers account number and last meter 
reading. 


Automatic deduction 


At the end of the day, all the tick- 
ets are then fed into the utility’s scan- 
ner. The machine automatically in- 
terprets the pencil marks, converts 
them into numbers, then feeds them 


| and the previous reading into a com- 


puter. The computer quickly figures 
out the charges and makes up the 
bill. 

International Business Machines 
Corp. has already sold a few utilities 
on this meter-reading transcription 
system, and has just made the first 
installation at Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Co., a substantial ($145 mil- 
lion annual sales) utility based in 
Allentown. IBM charges an extra 
$5,950 for the mark-sensing feature 
in addition to $120,300 for the scan- 
ner. Farrington Manufacturing Corp. 
claims that it is close to receiving or- 
ders from several utilities for its 
“mark-scanning”’ system, which is 
similar to that of IBM. Farrington 
charges $7,500 for the feature, over 
the basic price of $79,030 for the 
scanner. 

The new IBM installation at Penn 
Power replaces an earlier IBM mark- 
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Prophet management. 
_ Prophet takes over, your feeding 








FEEDING 
~ FACILITIES 
and & 
PRODUCTION SCHEDULES 


There is no question that feeding 
facilities and production schedules 
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have a Close relationship. If pro- — 


duction costs are to be held in line, 


the adherence to schedules is of | 


prime importance. When good food 
at fair prices is mdde available 
within your own plant to your em- 
ployees, production schedules are 
far less apt to be interrupted by 
tardiness. Employees who take 
their food and coffee breaks in- 
plant are also less “accident prone” 
in direct comparison with those 
who “partake” outside the plant. 


The Prophet Co. has the profes- 
sional experience and knowledge 
to handle all types of food service. 
Cafeteria, dining room, snack bar, 
and complete automatic food and 
beverage vending machine opera- 
tions can be contracted to meet all 
feeding requirements. Your em- 
ployees (executive staff, too) will 
appreciate the advantages of the 
convenience, assured satisfaction, 
service, and fair prices offered by 
When 


problems are eliminated. Food 
management executives and dieti- 
cians set up well balanced, care- 
fully prepared, and attractively 
served food. The Prophet Co. ef- 
ficiently serves hundreds of thou- 


more than 210 units located in 
industrial plants, bank and office 
buildings, colleges and universities, 


sands daily from coast to coast in | 


department and specialty stores, | 
hospitals, motels, military establish- | 


ments, camps, YMCA’s, etc., with 
every conceivable type of food 


_ service from coffee breaks to corn- 


plete dinners. Prophet also owns | 
and operates 5 distinctive Monte’s — 


Restaurants in Detroit, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago. 


Write, wire, or phone .. . 
we'll be glad to teil you more 


Hic fi: 


THE PROPHET CO. 
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UPDATE YOUR OFFICE IMAGE witTH DORIC 


In your office setting, visitors tend to see a reflection of your business personality. Your own 
people, too, are influenced for better or worse by the working environment. For an up-to-date 
image of good taste and sound judgment, choose the clean, classic look of DORIC Office Furniture 
. . . better by design. Sensible pricing puts DORIC quality and styling within reach of modest 
modernizing budgets. For complete details, check the dealer listed in your yellow pages or write 
to: Corry Jamestown Corporation, Department DR-111, Corry, Pennsylvania. 


CORRY JAMESTOWN 
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Which 


Nationaljease 


plan fits 
your 
needs? | 


® THE CHANGE-OVER PLAN 

We take over all of your present truck 
and maintenance problems, help you 
reorganize your truck facilities and per- 
sonnel. We supply you with new vehicles, 
engineered and painted to your exact 
requirements, or will buy and recondi- 
tion your present fleet. 

® THE ADD-A-TRUCK PLAN 

As your business expands, don’t use vital 
capital for more trucks, lease new ones 
as needed. 

® THE TRUCK RETIREMENT PLAN 


| As each truck in your fleet needs replace- 


ment, instead of buying a new one, lease 
it. In a few years all your vehicles are 
leased. 
@ THE PILOT PLAN 
Instead of switching from ownership to 
leasing in all locations, select one loca- 
tion (or division) for a “pilot” operation 
using full-service leased trucks, compar- 
ing costs and headaches with trucks 
which you still own and maintain. 

Lease a new CHEVROLET or other fine truck. 

No investment, no upkeep, no headaches. 


LEASE FOR PROFIT—NATIONALEASE full- 
supplies everything 


service 


but the driver. Licensed, insured trucks, en 


truckieasing 


gqireered and ereishi-teMR lemme Ae) is needs gar- 
aged and.expertly maintained. ONE in 
oice. NO worries 

r capital to your own business! 


Devote your ful! time 


Notional know-how; local 
controls—write for literature. 


weer / NATIONAL TRUCK 
imicng «© LEASING SYSTEM 
IE inthe US. ond Conode 
23 E. Jackson Bivd., Suite DC-11 Chicago, Ill. 


The NATIONALEASE services described 
in the column at the left are available 

ty you locally in the Central States through 
the affiliates shown below, who also serve 
other locations in their general regions. 


ALABAMA 
National Motor Fleets, Inc., Birmingham 


ARKANSAS 
Hornor-Morris Transportation Service, 
Helena 


ILLINOIS 
General Leaseways, Rock Island 
Leased Vehicles, Inc., Peoria 
Treloar Truck & Car Rental, Joliet 
Willett Truck Leasing Co., Chicago 
INDIANA 
Central Union Cartage Co., Indianapolis 
Fort Wayne Leasing Co., Fort Wayne 
IOWA 
Atlas Warehouse Co., Burlington 
Brown Truck Leasing Corp., Des Moines 
General Leaseways Co., Davenport 
lowa Warehouse Co., Waterloo 


— KANSAS 


Feld Truck Leasing, Kansas City 


LOUISIANA 
American Truck Rental, New Orleans 
Tri-State Truck Leasing Co., Shreveport 
MICHIGAN 
Gersonde Leasing, Inc., Benton Harbor, 
St. Joseph 
Peel Bros., Grand Haven 
Star Truck Rental, Inc., Grand Rapids 
Transport Rentals Company, Detroit 


| MINNESOTA 


Genera! Leasing Corp., Winona 

National Car & Truck Rentals, Minneapolis, 
St. Paul 

Wallwork Lease & Rental Co., Moorhead 


MISSOURI 
Feld Car & Truck Leasing, Kansas City 
Motor Transportation Co., St. Louis 
Rubert Truck Leasing Co., Springfield 


NEBRASKA 

Himarco Truck Leasing, Omaha 
NORTH DAKOTA 

Wallwork Lease & Rental Co., Fargo 


OHIO 
Acme Truck Leasing, Mansfield, Marion 
Lima T. & S. Co., Lima 
Motorlease, Inc., Youngstown 
Penntruck Company, Columbus 
Street & Highway Transportation Service, 
Cincinnati 
Tri-Val Lease, Inc., Dover 
Trucklease, Inc., Cleveland, Toledo 


OKLAHOMA 
Tulsa Auto Rental, Tulsa 


TENNESSEE 
Carl Carson Co., Memphis 


TEXAS 

American Truck Rental, Fort Worth, 
Port Arthur 

Galveston Fleet Service, Galveston, 
Beaumont 

Hunsaker Truck Lease, Inc., Dallas, Houston 

Mission Motor Lease Co., Son Antonio 

Plains White Leasing Co., Lubbock 

Resler Truck Leasing, El Paso 


WISCONSIN 
Bay Rental Service, Green Bay 
Valley Leasing Co., Appleton, Wausau 
Yellow Truck Rental Service, Milwaukee 


CANADA 
Pollock Truck Leasing Co., Strathroy, Ont. 
Security Truck U Drive, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 


Write for a complete listing of 
NATIONALEASE affiliates showing 
additional affiliates supplying leasing service 
throughout the rest of the United States 
and Canada. 
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sensing system in use for five years. 
“The cost savings,” notes Controller 
Robert R. Fortune, “will come from 
the direct tie to our computers. They 
will calculate the probable range 
within which the new meter reading 
should fall and print it on meter tick- 
ets before they are handed out each 
morning to the meter readers. This 
means our readers will no longer have 
to figure out the ‘reasonableness’ of 
their readings on the spot. Eventually, 
this one little change in procedure 
will save us a lot of money.” 


Benefits for all 


Interest in improved meter reading, 
as noted earlier, is at a peak just 
now. Both the electric power and gas 
utilities have organized committees 
of technical experts to evaluate the 
various systems. Apparently this “old 
chestnut” (patents in this area run 
back to 1900) is finally going to take 
root and grow. If it does, improved 
meter reading could offer benefits to 
all concerned. 

For one thing, the nation’s utilities 
could cut their $150-million-a-year 
meter-reading expenses and after that 
reduce their heavy capital investment 
in peak capacity. 

Too, any system utilizing the tele- 
phone lines could bring in added rev- 
enues of approximately 50 cents per 
meter per year (up to a total of $65 
million in all) for the telephone 
companies. 

Industry and the consuming public, 
for their part, might eventually see 
lower gas and electric rates. Not only 
that, but industry itself would receive 
orders for anywhere from $500 mil- 
lion to $1 billion worth of telemeter- 
ing equipment. 

All in all, the new systems add up 
to a four-pronged economic advance, 
one that most manufacturers will be 
watching closely. For the utilities now 
seem ready to do something about the 
high costs of meter reading, and for a 
wide variety of manufacturers this 
awareness could well mean _ solid 
profits. 

But is that merely an aimless as- 
sumption? In other words, is the new 
concentration on cutting the costs of 
meter reading merely another one of 
those industrial developments that 
will require many years to turn into 
reality? “Look,” notes one power 
company spokesman, “utilities must 
watch costs carefully, so this is some- 
thing they are ready to do now.” 

—MELVIN MANDELL 
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Guard your capital 
investment... 


American Credit Insurance 


The moment your product is shipped, title passes Sound market expansion, too, is a major benefit 
... and your credit risk begins. From that point of American Credit Insurance. You can confidently 
on, the only protection for your accounts receiv- add more good customers, sell more to present 
able . . . for all the working capital and profit your customers. Today, as for 68 years, an ACI policy 
product represents ...is commercial credit insur- is important to sales progress and good financial 
ance. An ACI policy, with new and broader cover- management. Call your Insur- 

hy ae 

Ws 


age, is the soundest way to guard your capital ance agent... or the local office 


investment. of American Credit Insurance. 


mn, 
WAYS CREDIT INSURANCE CAN HELP YOUR BUSINESS jeep hay 


Si 
Its advantages are spelled out in a helpful ACI A subsidiary of COMMERCIAL CREDIT “ap 


0 
booklet, yours for the asking. Write AMERICAN CREDIT COMPANY, which has assets of over Youp hey 
INSURANCE, Dept. 50, 300St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. two billion dollars. bus, 





high-quality standards to provide uniformly 
Thousands of people made ok eeadiis ainsi 


this connection. ... must be operable in the same way and to the 


same service standards, wherever located. 


The switchboard operator Only by carrying forward all three tasks to- 
ether can ever-widening versatility and flexibility 
was the next-to-last. : of service be created and maintained. 
And that is the common goal of Bell System 
people: 
. of Bell Telephone Laboratories scientists who 
develop new Bell System products. 





The last was the businessman who lifted his Bell 
telephone handset and completed the connection. 


The thousands before were Bell Telephone 
System people who developed, manufactured and . of Western Electric engineers who work closely 
ip | , : with Bell Labs ic make new designs manu- 


installed the switchboard and hundreds of other facturable to Bell Svstem standards and at 
products for the nation-wide communications sys- reasonable cost. : 
tem to which the business communications center 


. . of the personnel of Bell Telephone companies 
shown here has access. 


who operate the equipment to provide the 


This switchboard and hundreds of associated range and reliability of service on which 
items of equipment made by Western Electric: America’s businessmen depend. 
. must be designed to work with all the others. Together, we make your connections. We work 


. must be manufactured to the same consistently best because we work together. 
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MANUFACTURING AND SUPPLY (&) UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM 





Sales & 
Distribution 


ELECTRONICS is practically a syn- 
onym for glamor in industry. The 
name almost implies hordes of scien- 
tists busily creating a steady flood of 
new products, each one of them 
crammed with more capabilities than 
the last, and all of them raking in fat 
profits. 

Aside from some of its current woes 
(DUN’s REVIEW, September ), though, 
electronics has another unglamorous, 
down-to-earth side—specifically, the 
point where the electronics distributors 
fit into the business, functioning as 
middlemen between maker and user. 
And in the mercurial world of-elec- 
tronics, these middlemen are grow- 
ing apace. 

Sudden wealth is a_ substantial 
change for most of them. Many are old 
hands in the business who started their 
distribution organizations back in the 
days of the battery-powered cat’s- 
whisker radio, and spent decades serv- 
ing the needs of radio hobbyists, an 
erratic and often unfruitful market 
that frequently left them showing little 
profit. 


Shift to industry 


Now they have a fat new market in 
hi-fi equipment for the hobbyists. But 
much more important is their market 
in industry. This has grown up in the 
last few years as electronic controls 
have been added to product after prod- 
uct in hundreds of different lines of 
industry. 

More than from just the sheer 
growth of the whole electronics busi- 
ness, the distributors benefit from in- 
creasing standardization in the manu- 
facture of electronic components. 
This means that equipment makers 
who use electronic components need 
far fewer “custom-built” components 
and use many more that simply come 
off the shelf. 
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> Sudden wealth in electronics 


> Dresser ousts its drummers 


> Traveling man’s new friends 


How big is the distributors’ busi- 
ness? It breaks down this way. Last 
year’s total sales of electronic com- 
ponents and equipment ran to about 
$10 billion. Of that, the makers of elec- 
tronic components contributed about 
$3.6 billion. And of that volume, the 
amount that passed through the hands 
of the electronic components distribu- 
tors came to about $1.3 billion. 

A sizable market, certainly. But 
scores Of companies share the busi- 
ness, and only a few big ones stand 
out. Some live largely by mail orders. 
Some are highly specialized opera- 
tions, handling only a few basic lines 
of fast-selling equipment. Others with 
broad lines of equipment shoot mainly 
for the industrial market. It is this 
group that has been growing fastest 
lately. | 
Among these, one of the biggest is 
Federated Purchaser, Inc., which op- 
erates out of headquarters in New Jer- 
sey and has seven other branches 
around the country. Its sales have 
jumped from $2.5 million five years 
ago to a rate of about $9 million this 
year. Growth, yes—but not glamor. 
Federated’s plants, like those of others 
in the business, are crowded not with 
scientists but with scurrying stock 
clerks, not with: shiny machines but 
with row upon row of shelves stacked 
high with stock. 

Close to three quarters of Federa- 
ted’s business is with industrial com- 
panies. Federated buys from some 500 
different suppliers, turns over its stock 
from three-and-a-half to four times a 
year. It buys from manufacturers like 
RCA and Western Electric, but it also 
sells to the same companies from time 
to time. 

Therein lies the justification for the 
whole electronics distribution busi- 
ness. It is often a good deal easier for 
an electronic equipment maker to buy 


the components he needs from a dis- 
tributor than to go directly to the com- 
ponent manufacturers. He gets one 
central source of supply, one bill, 
writes one check, and thus saves large 
amounts of time, effort and costs. And, 
as Federated’s President Max Epstein 
likes to point out, the same often goes 
for deals between different divisions 
of the one company. 

“The trick in this business,” says 
Epstein, “is to know where to locate 
your warehouses.” Three of Federa- 
ted’s are in New Jersey, two near Los 
Angeles, two in Pennsylvania. The 
newest is at Red Bank, N.J. near the 
expanding operations of Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories and the Army’s 
Fort Monmouth communications 
center, which are attracting many 
smaller electronics companies to the 
area. It is these that Federated hopes 
to serve. 


Extra ingredient 


Aside from successful site selection, 
making money in the business calls for 
careful product selection—and some 
luck. Innovations spill so fast from the 
electronic component makers’ plants 
that it is often difficult for a distributor 
to pick the ones that will not be made 
obsolete and unsalable a month hence. 
Says Epstein: ““We’ve made some mis- 
takes. Everybody's bound to. But it 
teaches us that we’ve just got to stay 
fast on our feet.” 

There are, though, some mavericks 
in the electronics distribution business 
who make their money out of other 
people’s bad selection and bad luck, 
and their own knowledge of the elec- 
tronic components market. 

One of these is Astrex, Inc., a dis- 
tribution organization that makes 
much of its money by buying up used 
electronic equipment and reselling it. 
Its biggest source of supply is com- 
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Industry in New Jersey saves money and 
7 makes money, because of the huge, rich 
market “right outside” the plant door. 
New Jersey has the nation’s highest den- 
sity of population while the adjacent 
areas of New York and Philadelphia 
swell the market totals to dream-like 
heights. This concentration of people is 
served by an efficient transportation 
system offering a manufacturer quick, 
easy, economical distribution of his 
goods. The productivity of New Jersey 
workers is 11% higher than the national 
average. Over ten per cent of the na- 
tion’s research dollar is spent in New 
Jersey. These reasons, plus many others, 


account for the fact that industry suc- 





ceeds in New Jersey — at the Crossroads 


of the East. 








FREE! Get all the facts about New 
Jersey and how you can keep 
profits up! Send for the informative 
32-page booklet, **“New Jersey, 
Land of Amazing Industrial Ad- 
vantages.” Write to Box DDR, 
Public Service Electric and Gas 
Company, 80 Park Place, Newark 
ee 





> - . 
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panies in the defense industry. The 
rate at which electronic equipment is 
made obsolete by new products is very 
high among these companies. More- 
over, millions of dollars worth of elec- 
tronic equipment and components are 
put up for sale each year by companies 
that have lost their defense contracts 
and can find no other use for the equip- 
ment. 

Astrex keeps watch for these termi- 
nations and watches, too, for com- 
panies that are searching for good 
deals on relatively new electronic 
equipment. It buys the unwanted com- 
ponents, tests them and resells them to 
other manufacturers. 

Even the scavengers, it seems, can 
make money in electronics. 


No More Drummers? 


“The day of the drummer is dead,” 
says Charles Kuhn, president of Dres- 
ser Manufacturing Co., a subsidiary of 
Dresser Industries. “I don’t believe 


_ that super-salesmen are any good for 


business. Every salesman needs to be 
executive material, a potential market- 
ing manager.” 

Kuhn, a marketing man himself, has 
lately instituted a system of rating and 


| paying his company’s sales force. It 
_ does not exactly discriminate against 
_ the man who can rack up a high vol- 


ume of sales, but it does put a new 
premium on the salesman whose con- 
cept of his job is a good deal broader. 

To this end, Dresser Manufacturing 


_ now pays its salesmen a merit bonus in 
_ addition to base pay and commissions. 
| “The merit bonus,” says Kuhn, “re- 
| wards a salesman for his effort and his 
| methods, without regard to his sales 
- volume.” 


But how does management judge ef- 
fort and methods? This is the tricky 
part. To guide the judgment, Kuhn has 
drawn up a list of 25 searching ques- 
tions. They require the salesman him- 
self, and his managers, to put quanti- 
tative values on such things as his plan- 
ning and control of his sales territory, 
his creativeness and persistence, his re- 


_ lationships with fellow Dresser sales- 


men, and even his capacity for han- 
dling his own financial affairs. “You 
usually find,” notes Kuhn, “that a man 
who’s persistently long overdue in fil- 
ing his expense accounts has got his 
own financial affairs in a mess. And 


that’s one good indication that he 


| 
| 
' 
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shouldn’t ever have a part in handling 
a company’s finances.” 
A cynic would say such a rating 
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How to improve the performance of Sales, Finance and 


Management Personne! with WY GY 
Wt be GA Home Study Courses 


“ON-THE-JOB” TRAINING 
in OFF-THE-JOB” TIME! 


Here’s a time-saving, low-cost way to give your 
company better-trained employees .. . trained in 
more efficient management methods... trained to 
cut costs and increase sales. These Correspondence 
Courses, objectively administered by the Business 
Education Division of Dun & Bradstreet, make it 
possible to train new and old employees without 
taking them off their jobs, without setting up spe- 
cial or costly training programs. Yet your em- 
ployees must follow a regular, prescribed course of 
study and examination in order to qualify for the 
final ‘‘Certificate of Accomplishment.” 


1. FOR YOUR SALES STAFF—Hard-pressed sales ex- 
ecutives: If you cannot train your men personally 
because you don’t have time or because they are 
away on the road, you can be sure they will learn 
the most up-to-date sales methods—and get the 
personal supervision of a Dun & Bradstreet proctor 
—by enrolling them in this new Course. Salesmen 
discover why their customers think and act the way 
they do, how they can be guided to think and act 
the way salesmen want them to. The salesmen who 
master these techniques will do a stronger job of 
persuasion, a faster job of closing... lowering your 
sales costs, bringing you more volume. 


2. FOR YOUR DEALERS, BRANCH MANAGERS, DEPART- 
MENT HEADS— You will be able to delegate respon- 
sibility with greater confidence to men who have 
taken the Dun & Bradstreet Course, “Profitable 
Management for Small Business.” The Course is 
designed to help men and women who are running 
their own operations and have to know all phases 
of business—customer relations, advertising, mer- 
chandising and sales promotion, store layout and 
window display, credit and collections, record 
keeping, cost control, personnel, etc. 


DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. Business Education Division 


Box 283, Murray Hill Station, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me further information about the Course(s) I 
have checked below. I understand there is no obligation. 
| Sales Training Course 
Profitable Management for Small Business 
| Credit and Financial Analysis 
Analisis Crediticio y Financiero 
Financial and Credit Management in Electronics 
| Personal Investment Course 


3. FOR YOUR CREDIT AND FINANCIAL SPECIALISTS— 
The men and women in your organization who must 
exercise good financial judgment and make sound, 
knowledgeable credit decisions will gain immeas- 
urably from this Course. For new men, it is valu- 
able “break-in” training; for more experienced 
employees, it is an important refresher course. 
Through down-to-earth case histories, the Course 
covers every aspect of credit policies, financial 
information development and analysis, and oper- 
ating procedures ... all bearing a direct relation- 
ship to company sales and profits. 


FOR SPANISH-SPEAKING EXECUTIVES 


This Course is also available in a Spanish trans- 
lation, ““Andalisis Crediticio y Financiero.” 


4. FOR FINANCIAL AND CREDIT MANAGEMENT IN 
ELECTRONICS — This Course is similar to the one 
listed above—with one fundamental difference: 
it is especially organized to emphasize the unique 
financial and credit management problems inher- 
ent in the electronics industry. It will be particu- 
larly useful to all those who have a part in man- 
agement in this new and dynamic industry... as 
well as those who sell to electronics concerns. 


5. PERSONAL INVESTMENT COURSE—W hatever busi- 
ness you are in, this Course will help you attain 
your personal investment goals. Using the case 
history technique throughout... in concise, read- 
able form... the Course covers such subjects as: 
types of investment, investment opportunities and 
risks, investment analysis, problems in appraisal, 
development of investment programs, investment 
research, and formula timing plans. All seen from 
the investor’s viewpoint. 


USE THE COUPON TO SEND 
FOR COMPLETE 
INFORMATION 


TRE Ee 
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67 years of service to the Industrial Middle West 


INLAND STEEL IS HERE 


This ...is a sweeping territory. It embraces 
the Panhandle and the northern plains of 
Texas—the rolling hills of western Missouri— 
the limitless vistas of Oklahoma, the golden 
fields of Nebraska and Kansas, Denver and 
even a corner of Arkansas. Within its boun- 
daries lie cities and towns whose names made 
pioneering history. Here, is the Eisenhower 
Museum and the Truman Library, John Brown’s 
cabin and the grave of Buffalo Bill. Here the 
Pony Express was born. Here, immense herds 
of cattle pounded through to northern markets. 
Here, the Indian watched the coming of the 
white man—and here, man learned to conquer 
the ravages of merciless windstorms and the 


devastation of the dust bowl. 


Today this is a land of gushing oil and a tremen- 
dous oil industry, richly producing farms and a 
vigorous business life. Today, the area erects 
great bridges, oil derricks, storage tanks, corn 
cribs, grain bins and driers; produces culverts, 
electronic pumping equipment, trailers, tan- 
dems, sucker rods, and pipe to span a nation. 
Today the territory’s farming methods have 
changed from the power of horses to the thun- 


dering horsepower of modern farm machinery. 


One of a series depicting market areas served by Inland - Art by Don Neske 


And today, Inland feeds steel and more steel 
into the ever-hungry maw of this amazingly 


expanding territory. 


To the thousands of businessmen and indus- 
trialists throughout the territory, Inland is an 
old friend—a name as familiar as one’s next- 
door neighbor. For Inland has been here for 
all these many years—growing as the terri- 
tory’s industries developed—contributing its 
knowledge and experience—sharing in the life 


of the territory. 


Now...Inland experience—bred, devel- 
oped and tested in the very states which make up 
this vast territory—is at the service of every 
manufacturer. For Inland is more than a name 
—more than a source of steel. Inland is a living 
part of each of these states. Their growth is 


Inland’s growth. Their future is Inland’s, too. 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 


30 West Monroe Street Chicago 3, Llinois 


Sales Offices: Chicago * Davenport * Detroit * Houston * Indianapolis 
Kansas City * Milwaukee * New York * St. Louis * St. Paul 

Other Members of the Inland Family: Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son, Inc. + Inland Steel Products Company « Inland Steel 
Container Company* « Inland Lime & Stone Company* 


* Division 


























“IT’S HARD TO BELIEVE FRED, BUT THE 





FINEST FIRE INSURANCE YOU CAN BUY 


WILL COST YOUR FIRM THE LEAST.” 


| know that sounds contradictory, Fred, but when you look at the facts, 
it's easy to understand. When we started to talk to Protection Mutual, 
we were amazed — really amazed -—at the savings we could make in 
premiums. But we were also surprised to find that we couldn't qualify 
for that low rate. ‘‘Why not?’’ we wanted to know. Well, frankly, our plant 
needed a lot of jacking up in fire protection measures. 


The engineer from Protection Mutual came out and surveyed our plant. 
Told us what we had to do before they’d accept us. No kidding. Before 
they'd accept us! But then they pointed out what a fire can really cost. 
Sure insurance will repiace the property. But it can't regain customers 
lost to competition because of a fire. 


Well, we went through a course in fire protection, believe me. When we 
were finished | began to sieep better nights. Now we're paying a fraction 
of what fire insurance used to cost us. But the important thing is we've 
really protected ourselves against a serious business interruption due 
to a fire. 


We'll be gled to send this Free booklet on 
““How te set up a Property Conservation Program’. 





EXECUTIVE PLAZA 


a FACTORY 








Drolection Mutual Insurance Ea. 


PARK RIDGE iLLInNOTUIS 


MUTUAL’ COMPANY 


system could never work. The sales- 
man would give himself a 100% ex- 
cellent rating, and when his superiors 
showed him their more realistic ap- 
praisal the only result would be long 
and pointless bickering. 

“No,” says Kuhn. “Only the drum- 
mers, the super-salesmen, would be 
stupid enough to rate themselves at 
100% . The men with management ori- 
entation don’t do that. And we have 
got rid of the drummers among our 
sales staff.” 

Dresser’s merit bonus amounts to a 
maximum of 25% of a salesman’s base 
pay. But hardly anyone ever rates the 
maximum. Thus, a salesman whose 
base pay is $6,000 may get a merit 
bonus of 75% of $1,500—if he scores 
75 out of a possible 100 in the merit 
rating test. 

How is the new scheme working? 
“Well,” says Kuhn, “sales of Dresser 
Manufacturing’s principal product— 
pipeline couplings—are up even 
though the drummers among our old 
sales force are out. Maybe I should 
say they are up because the drummers 
have gone. We have a much more ef- 
fective sales force now, because thev 
are men who are far more capable of 
managing themselves.” 


The Salesman’s Friend 


Even the meekest traveling sales- 
man is armed these days with an array 
of expensive and useful aids—film 
Strips, slides, taped recordings—that 
help him put over his spiel as he moves 
from city to city making his presenta- 
tions. But they can often present him 
with one big problem: the equipment 
that goes with them is usually cumber- 
some. 

If he lugs the screens, projectors 
and tape recorders he needs from city 
to city, he spends half his time stag- 
gering under the weight of the equip- 
ment. If he takes a chance on finding 
the gear he needs at each stop, he may 
well wind up having to make his pres- 
entations on a series of odd-sized 
screens, temperamental tape recorders 
and erratic projectors. 

Now, though, a motel chain called 
Holiday Inns of America and equip- 
ment maker TelePrompTer Corp. 
have got together to set up a network 
of “communications centers” across 
the country. Their deal calls for Tele- 
PrompTer to design and install these 
centers in many of the chain’s motels. 
The centers will each contain a stand- 


if your plant and facilities are valued at more than $1,000,000, we will be happy to send 


on engineer to explain how you can make dramatic savings on your plant's fire insurance. 





ardized set of projectors, tape record- 
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A good impression is a sound investment—and no fleet car makes sounder sense than Pontiac. And this goes 
beyond Pontiac’s prestige value. For instance: Your traveling representatives have Pontiac roominess—for 


comfort, for displays and samples (up to 39.5 cubic feet of usable trunk space). They stay rested and alert with 


Pontiac’s famous Wide-Track roadability (the turning circle’s been cut up to 3%s feet this year, and what a 
boon that is to efficient parking). Pontiac’s great Trophy V-8 is available in a new economy version that delivers 
high performance on regular gas. (For ’62, this one goes even farther on a gallon, too.) And this year, you'll 
find your Pontiacs traveling many more miles between lube jobs and 4,000 miles between oil changes (under 
normal conditions, of course). Your company enjoys full measure of Pontiac durability. And when it’s finally 
time to trade, you’re sure to get a healthy return on your investment. So see your Pontiac dealer for the whole 
sensible story. Or write directly to: Fleet Sales Department, Pontiac Motor Division, Pontiac 11, Michigan. 
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SEARCHING FOR THE RIGHT 
INDUSTRIAL CLIMATE? 


_ 





"We found it in Greater Atlanta’s 
DeKALB COUNTY’”’ 


“We found the Atlanta-DeKalb County ‘Industrial Climate’ unsurpassed in the 
Southeast. A part of metropolitan Atlanta, DeKalb gives us all of Atlanta’s trans- 
portation, communication and merchandising facilities. DeKalb’s 8-month out- 
door living and ideal suburban atmosphere, fine schools and churches, good 
government and all municipal services combine to give us the ‘Industrial Climate’ 
which our business and our people need to grow and prosper.” 


LEASE 45¢—65¢ SQUARE FOOT PER YEAR 
(20,000 square feet or more) 
e Nine choice industrial districts now ready 
e Good labor supply, work stoppages among lowest in nation 
e Private financing on buildings 


SEND FOR FREE DeKALB-ATLANTA FACT BOOK and 
} GEORGIA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY STUDIES ON 


MANUFACTURING OPPORTUNITIES IN GEORGIA. 



































[-] DeKalb-Atlanta Fact Book Oth ["] Plastic Pipe 
[] Electronics ad [-] Metal Lockers 
[|] Plastics Studies [_] Paperboard Containers 
[-}] Room Air Conditioners taslatite a Liquid Detergents 
['] Ceramic Floor and Wall Tile [_] Light Metal Castings 
3 Write, Wire or Phone 
se — D. WM. BROOME, 
Tite Industrial Mgr. 
Company DeKalb County Committee of 100 
Address P. O. Drawer 759, Atlanta 22, Ga. 
City & State Telephone 378-3691 
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ers, amplifiers, screens and closed-cir- 
cuit television facilities. 

They will go first into 25 key cities, 

and each motel’s package will cost 
around $10,000. “In the next six to 
twelve months,” says TelePrompTer’s 
President Irving B. Kahn, “we may 
add as many as 100 additional centers 
to the network.” 
, If the scheme means new sales for 
TelePrompTer, it also means more po- 
tential for Holiday Inns. Like all motel 
operations, it is anxious to grab all it 
can of the rewarding business conven- 
tion trade. 





How to Please a Woman 


When business moves to suburban 
shopping centers, it has to make sure 
it pleases women; they are, after all, 
business’ prime customers out in the 
suburbs. That is the idea behind B. F. 
Goodrich Co.’s latest venture into re- 
tailing. It is setting up a string of glossy 
garages graced with the title of “car 
care centers.’ Each is located along- 
side a major department store. 

From these centers Goodrich sells 
tires and some types of automobile ac- 
cessories. It also provides wheel and 
brake checking services. Goodrich is 
by no means the only—or even the first 
—company to set up such suburban 
shopping center outlets for its tires. 
But it has gone as far as any to put a 
shine on the centers. 

Its latest, set up beside the John 
Wannamaker store in Wilmington, 
Delaware, has large picture windows, 
is fully air conditioned. A team of 
‘“valets” who handle the cars are sup- 
posed to keep their uniforms so spot- 
lessly white that they might be mis- 
taken for laboratory technicians. 

Goodrich’s new centers, which now 
number five and will be expanded to 
eight by the end of the year, are set 
beside department stores so that they 
might not only draw in women shop- 
pers but also arrange tie-ins with the 
stores’ credit departments. Anyone 
with a charge account at the depart- 
ment stores next door can also use 
their charge plates for the centers’ 
services. 

Department stores—and now even 
supermarkets—are ‘fast becoming a 
major outlet for tire manufacturers. 
Says Goodrich’s Vice President Guy 
Gandaker Jr.: “Three years ago sales 
of tires through department stores 
were virtually zero. Today they 
amount to more than two million units 
a year.” —J.M. 














With the formation of Ingersoll-Rand Financial Corporation, wholly owned 
subsidiary of Ingersoll-Rand Company, we are now prepared to provide 
credit to both buyers and sellers of heavy durable goods or to those who 
wish to lease such equipment. Ingersoll-Rand Financial Corporation will 
provide working capital to manufacturers or their distributors and will 
operate in industry . . . throughout the world. The company plans to be 
active in the accounts receivable field and will be interested in purchasing 
portions of portfolios in participation financing. 


Ingersoll-Rand Company has been a leader in the manufacture of heavy 
durable goods for industry and construction for nearly a century. This highly 
diversified industrial know-how and proven business acumen is your extra 
dividend in getting your working cash from the Ingersoll-Rand Financial Cor- 
poration. We feel uniquely qualified to offer sound business counsel and tech- 
nical advisory aid in preparing a finance plan tailored to your individual needs. 


A FEW INGERSOLL-RAND 
FINANCIAL CORPORATION BENEFITS 


Longer terms of credit 

Working capital through assignment of 
accounts receivable 

New equipment without using working capital 
Means of leasing equipment 

Money for firms that cannot get bank funds 
or enough bank credit 

Money for use in connection with Government 
lending agencies 

Money for unusual or rapid growth 
Ingersoll-Rand know-how (business and technical 
advisory aid) 

Faster purchase decisions (less lost sales) 
Meeting seasonal requirements 

Immediate benefits from new equipment 
Attractive terms 

Low cost 


In adding Money to its service to industry Ingersoll-Rand gives evidence of its faith in the 


future economy of the nation as well as of the entire free world. 


Inquiries regarding the credit or leasing facilities of Ingersoll-Rand Financial Corporation 


are welcome, and will be answered promptly. 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


¢e HAnover 2-6502 


Subsidiary of Inger soll-Rand 








Get the jump on Spring! Call 
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... tO take the pressure 
off your Spring gardening 


What a kelp it would be if you could do 
some of next Spring’s gardening now! You 
can! It’s so easy to lessen the Secine rush 
of feeding and planting oa pruning 
shrubs and trees. 

A call to Davey now will unburden you 
of much of your concern for tree care in 
the Spring.‘Did you know that trees go 
on feeding until the ground 1s frozen? 
That’s why a Davey tree expert can give 
your trees their deep-root Spring feeding 
now. Youll be sure your trees will have 
every chance of reaching their fullest 
vitality for a beautiful Spring awakening 
and lush summer showing. 

Let trained Davey men prune away 
broken or dead limbs now, too. There’ll be 
no unsightly bare branches to mar your 
trees’ first burst of Spring beauty. And 
there’s sti time for experienced Davey 
men, using the most modern techniques, 
to brace or cable weak forks and heavy 
limbs, before winter storms split and de- 
form your trees—perha »s beyond rep air. 

Look up DAVEY TREE SERVIC 


your phone book or write: 


DAVEY TREE 


EXPERT CO. DAVEY 


Kent 15, Ohio 
MARTIN L. DAVEY, JR. 


President 


THE OLDEST AND LARGEST TREE 
SAVING SERVICE IN THE WORLD 
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ALEXANDER O. STANLEY 
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> New yardsticks for overseas plants 


>» Ins & outs of foreign trade zones 


» Foreign stock exchanges multiply 


WHAT is the best way for a U.S. com- 
pany to break in abroad? Judging from 
the record, there is no doubt about the 
answer to that question in the minds 
of American manufacturers. Of the 
$32.7 billion U.S. companies had put 
into overseas operations by the end of 
last year, no less than one third had 
gone into manufacturing facilities. 
And, far from slowing down the pace 
of their investments, U.S. businessmen 
have been continuing to pour funds 
into new foreign facilities at an even 
faster rate in 1961. 

For the businessman who has been 
thinking of taking the plunge himself, 
one question usually looms bigger than 
all others. Simply put, what kind of a 
return can his company expect to get 
on its money? 


No simple answer 

The answer, he soon finds, is not 
easy to come by. For one thing, it de- 
pends to a very large extent on his 
company’s individual circumstances. 
For another, there has long been a 
dearth of information on the actual ex- 
perience of companies that have in- 
vested in their own production facili- 
ties overseas. 

For help in this second area, though, 


| the businessman can now turn toa new 
| study by the National Industrial Con- 


ference Board that goes a long way 
toward providing the kind of hard facts 


_ he needs. Based on a detailed analysis 


of the experience of 147 U.S. com- 
panies with manufacturing facilities 
abroad, the study shows that the busi- 
nessman who goes abroad in pursuit 


of higher profit margins runs a con- 
siderable risk of disappointment. Prof- 
its—at least in terms of return on in- 
vestment—are a long way from being 
the Number One reason why com- 
panies invest in overseas manufactur- 
ing operations. They are, in fact, well 
down on the list. 

Just what are the big advantages to 
be gained from direct foreign invest- 
ments? Judging from the experience of 
the companies in the Conference 
Board study, there are basically just 
two: getting in on the ground floor in 
markets with an attractive growth po- 
tential, and avoiding the tariffs and 
other trade hurdles that often confront 
a made-in-USA export. 

One maker of rubber products with 
many plants abroad summed it up. 
His company’s aim, he said, was two- 
fold: “To protect existing markets 
which would be lost if other manufac- 
turers established manufacturing fa- 
cilities, and to enter into markets which 
we could not reach through sales 
from domestic manufacture.” 

In effect, then, the most common 
answer to the question “Why manufac- 
ture abroad?” was simply, “We ‘can’t 
afford not to.” But this far from ex- 
hausts the list of individual incentives. 
A few of the other reasons given: 

e “To protect existing U.S. export 
business and further resale of other 
company products” (a chemical com- 
pany ). 

e*To gain direct access to re- 
search activities in major scientific cen- 
ters of the world for new product 
ideas” (an instruments maker). 
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e“To serve locally established 
subsidiaries of our customers with a 
dependable supply” (a transportation 
equipment company ). 

e “To minimize the effect of local- 
ized depressed conditions” (an appli- 
ance maker). 

Oddly enough, not one of the com- 
panies in the study mentioned lower 
taxes, credit or investment induce- 
ments, or freedom from discrimination 
by foreign consumers against products 
of American origin. Nor, for that mat- 
ter, did anyone in the study cite higher 
profit margins in less competitive 
markets. 

Not that profits from overseas op- 
erations are by any means scant. If 
anything, margins tend to be a shade 
better abroad than at home. But this 
generalization has to be sharply qual- 
ified when it comes to evaluating in- 
dividual markets. 


In the more highly industrialized — 


areas, Margins are as tight or tighter, 
as a rule, as they are in domestic op- 
erations. Elsewhere, though, foreign 
plants often do yield a heftier return. 
The reason can be nothing more com- 
plicated than a lack of lively compe- 
tition. Or—as in some parts of Latin 
America—it can be an economic cli- 
mate where businessmen traditionally 
expect a higher rate of return on their 
investment and price their products 
accordingly. 

In terms of favorable cost-price 
ratios, Latin America and the United 
Kingdom top the list as areas for plant 
investment. Of every two companies 
investing in either area, one reported a 
lower cost-price-ratio than in its do- 
mestic operations. Next comes the 
European Common Market area, with 
roughly two companies out of five re- 
porting a better return than at home. 
In Canada the proportion is only one 
in three, and elsewhere in the world 
fewer than one company in five reports 
a higher return on its foreign oper- 
ations. 


The cost breakdown 


What part do manufacturing costs 
play in this picture? Contrary to the 
notion popular among a good many 
businessmen, manufacturing costs 
abroad are as likely to be higher as 
they are to be lower than domestic 
unit costs on the sarne products. True, 
labor is generally cheaper overseas, 
even considering its productivity. But 
materials costs, which take the biggest 
share of the cost dollar both at home 
and abroad, are another story. In every 
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oT. JOE 


PICKS 


IRELAND! 


Si. Joe Paper Com- 
pany, Port St. Joe, 
Florida, operator of Na- 
tional Board and Paper 
Mills, Ltd., Waterford, 
is typical of the many 
fine firms operating 
overseas plants in Ire- 
land today under the 
tax exemption and cash 
grants incentives 
offered by the Govern- 
ment. In three years more than one-hundred new indus- 
tries from all parts of the world have come to Ireland to 
set up operations. Manufacturing primarily for export, 
their products range from cranes and pianos to food. 


Mr. Roger L. Main 


“Our faith,” writes Roger L. Main, president of St. Joe, 
“seems to be more than borne out by the emerging turn of 
events. Operations of National Board and Paper Mills grow 
more successful month by month. We are keenly impressed 
by Ireland’s enormous potential.” 


Ireland’s incentives to manufacturers are particularly en- 
ticing. You receive ten years exemption from income tax on 
export profits, plus a further five years reduced taxation. Out- 
right, non-repayable cash grants help you build your factory, 
equip it with machinery, and train your workers. 


Other advantages include preferential treatment for your 
products in many countries, reasonable wage scales, ample 
power, and a plentiful supply of interested, intelligent labor. 


Write today for details. The Authority’s New York office is 
ready to assist you. 





If you can use air freight, Shannon Free Airport 
offers standard factory bays for renting, as well as 
cash grants, and tax exemption until 1983. 





IRISH INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 


405 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Telephone: OXford 7-0848 
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Is he leaving for lunch ...or for good? With today’s taxes, it takes 
more than a raise to keep a top echelon executive. After Uncle Sam 
takes his slice, there’s little left. But with a Travelers Executive Com- 
pensation Plan, his raise can be deferred to a time when he’s likely to 
be in a much lower tax bracket. Then when he retires (or becomes dis- 
abled), he nets far more spendable income. If he should die, the pay- 
ments go to his family. Without spending more than a current raise 
would cost, this Travelers Plan gives your company a guaranteed re- 
serve to cover the net after-tax cost of the deferred payments. If a key 
employee dies, you also get tax-free funds to offset any losses or in- 
creased costs which might arise. Ask your Travelers agent or broker 
about the Executive Compensation Plan. 


THE TRAVELERS Insurance Companies io.” 
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one of the overseas areas where these 
companies operated plants, those costs 
usually ran anywhere from 9% to 
69% higher than in the U.S. 

For the survey group as a whole 
here is how the unit cost dollar’ breaks 
down: materials, 46 cents; plant over- 
head, 18 cents; selling and distribu- 
tion, 15 cents; labor, 13 cents; general 
and administrative, 8 cents. 

It seems to make little difference 
whether the materials used are fin- 
ished, semifinished components, or in 
raw form. In fact, most of the input 
was in raw materials. 

Adding up all the components of 
unit cost—materials, labor, plant, 
overhead, selling and distribution, and 
general and administrative expenses, 
here is how the geographical differ- 
ences shape up: 

e In Britain, three out of every four 
companies reported lower total unit 
costs. 

ein Europe’s Common Market 
area, two out of three firms found a 
cost advantage. 

e In Latin America, only one com- 
pany in three enjoys lower total unit 
costs. 

e Canada is even more definitely a 
high-cost area, with only one firm in 
five reporting lower total unit costs 
and half the firms reporting higher 
total unit costs. 


Competitive disadvantage 


In general, then, the cost advantage 
in manufacturing overseas tends to be 
on the slender side. But even if the 
products can be made cheaper at 
home, the cost of exporting—freight, 
packing, insurance, foreign duties and 
other charges—could easily put the 
made-in-USA product out of the com- 
petitive running in the foreign market 
place. 

Among the industries covered by 
the survey, the most favored from the 
standpoint of overseas manufacturing 
costs was the stone, clay and glass in- 
dustry. Makers of instruments and re- 
lated products reported the second- 
best cost picture, and fabricated metals 
producers were runners-up. Chemical 
producers, food companies, producers 
of paper and makers of nonelectrical 
machinery were divided in their cost 
experience. And, at the other extreme, 
makers of rubber products, electrical 
machinery and transportation equip- 
ment typically reported higher unit 
costs abroad. 

Copies of the full report, which runs 
to 195 pages of data and analysis, are 
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Chairman of the Board and President, 
Eaton Manufacturing Company 


John C. Virden tells 
why he feels the best 
location in the nation 
is better than ever 


“Here in Cleveland and Northeast Ohio, you’ll 
find all the conditions which make for profit- 
able growth. We have Lake Erie which gives 
us an unlimited water supply. And it forms a 
link which connects our excellent overland 
transportation facilities with world ports. 
We have the ‘chemical shore,’ a sizable and 
skilled labor force, and a concentration of 
research facilities which places us fourth 
nationally in research activities. All these 
mean a healthier business climate for large 
and small companies—and provide the basis 
for my own contention that the best location 
in the nation is better than ever.”’ 


Phote by Fabian Bachrach 
PLAN FOR PROGRESS. Erieview is Northeast Ohio's master 
' Lai plan for a $200 million commercial-industrial tomorrowland in 
WORK FORCE OF 830,000 and nearly 75% of them are skilled, semi-skilled, downtown Cleveland. 
managers and technical or professional employees—a ready force for 
all industries. 


CORRIDOR OF COMMERCE. Cleveland-Northeast Ohio is within 
500 miles of 75% of America's industries, 60% of the population, 
and no area has better transportation facilities. 








Whatever your needs, whether for 


management headquarters, sites “THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COMPANY SERVING 


for plants, research, distribution or 

warehousing facilities, look to ! . 
Cleveland-Northeast Ohio. For spe- Cleveland-Northeast Ohio 
cific information, write or call 


Richard L. DeChant, Manager of the best location in the nation 
Area Development Department. 

















IF YOU’RE LOOKING 
FOR A PLANT SITE 


We can save you much valuable time and expense if you will 
let us furnish you details on some of the excellent locations in 
the Seaboard Southeast, where labor, transportation, power, 
taxes, construction costs, and other factors are highly favor- 
able to profitable industrial operations. 


Our experienced plant location service is yours for the asking, 
without obligation and on a strictly confidential basis. 


An outline of your requirements will bring prompt recommen- 
dations, with supporting details. 


Address: Warren T. White 
Assistant Vice President 
Seeboard Air Line Railroad Company 
3600 W. Broad Street 
Richmond, Virginia 
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RECORD THE DOCK THAT GOES 
- Computer 70 tre Jue... 
« Business Machine . ° 


USAGE - 
AUTOMATICALLY 





MOBILE 
MAGNESIUM 
RAMP 

CUTS YOUR 
LOADING 

_ COSTS! 











> OBTAIN actual processing time of 
3 EAM and EDP systems. 


© ELIMINATE overcharges due to & 
inaccurate records. i 





a IMPROVE accuracy in system cost 
ae: accou nti ng. i 
ae A # 
ae ed 
P. RJ and TJ Recorders and a 
a4 Totalizers fit all business © 
ra machines and computers. ro 
Oe They connect directly into pe 
RL machine-readily installed. i A Lite- Line Yard Ramp moves 
vn Low one-time cost. & easily to load or unload truck or 
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rail car. 





Write for free Magnesium Dock 
Board, Mobile Ramp & Pallet 
Loader Bulletins. 


LITE-LINE METAL INDUSTRIES 





INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 


657 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 1? NY 


Division of Copperloy Corp. 
Cleveland 35, Ohio « Clearwater 2-5955 
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available at $20 each from the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 


460 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


Duty-Free Trade Zones 


Surprisingly enough, many business- 
men whose products include imported 
components or ingredients are un- 
aware of the full cost advantage to be 
gained in operating from a U.S. foreign 
trade zone. Besides the five established 
zones at New York, New Orleans, San 
Francisco, Seattle and Toledo, a new 
one has just been set up at Mayaguez, 
Puerto Rico. Others are likely to fol- 
low elsewhere. Here are the ways in 
which operating from one of these 
zones can benefit the importer-manu- 
facturer: 

He can bring imported goods into 
the zone for preliminary sorting, grad- 
ing, cleaning, repacking, re-marking, 
assembly or reassembly, or any minor 
processing without paying customs du- 
ties or putting up a bond. Then, if the 
imported goods are re-exported after 
processing or conversion, he escapes 
duty entirely, avoids having to file far 
refunds or drawbacks. And if the 1m- 
ported product is finally brought into 
the U.S., whatever its finished form, 
he pays duty only on the actual import 
quantity contained in the final product. 
This, of course, saves time and money 
if any part of the original shipment 
had to be rejected or was wasted in 
processing. 

Again, if the businessman wants to 
stockpile import inventories—say, to 
avoid delays in delivery—he can ware- 
house them in the zone indefinitely, 
without tying up working capital in 
duties, bonds and inland transpor- 
tation. Later, when it suits his pur- 
pose, he can bring the goods into 
the U.S. 

If the products have to be re-marked 
or processed to comply with U.S. im- 
port regulations, handling these pre- 
liminaries at a zone can save costs and 
customs headaches. For example, if 
there is leakage, breakage or evapora- 
tion, the importer can repack and re- 
mark the product to show the final net 
content, with his customs bill adjusted 
accordingly. By the same token, prod- 
ucts that contain foreign matter or are 
subject to moisture buildup can be 
dried, cleaned or sorted to reduce 
weight, if that affects the duty imposed 
on them. 

In some cases, the businessman can 
save more in ocean freight than he 
pays in duties and other costs by 
bringing in his product—furniture or 
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Banking convenience at its finest 


Here .. . in handsome blue glazed brick, with striking 
aluminum grillework, patio, pool and attractive land- 
scaping . . . is the newest of State Planters’ 15 full- 
service banks. Certainly one of the most beautiful 
banks in Richmond, if not, indeed in all Virginia. 

Inside, every facility has been provided to make 
banking convenient, enjoyable and comfortable for 
State Planters’ clientele and personnel. And, as you 
might expect, in a bank as completely efficient and 
up-to-the-minute as this one, a leading contributor to 
the comfort factor is year ‘round Acme air condition- 
ing. Why expectable? Simply because Acme-system 
air cOnditioning equipment is the most efficient and 
up-to-the-minute on the market today. 

But let R. R. Hunter of J. Robert Carlton & Asso- 
ciates, consulting engineers on the job, tell you why 
Acme was selected ‘Minimum space require- 
ments in the mechanical equipment room necessitated 
selection and specification of a compact packaged 


water chiller, inside type cooling tower, and a multi- 
zone air handling unit for the varied zones. To help 
keep first cost low, and to facilitate owner’s future 
maintenance, factory assembled, tested and wired 
equipment was specified. It was also felt that the 
owner would benefit from having equipment of one 
reputable manufacturer . . . We chose Acme.” When 
you ve heard the Acme story you'll choose Acme, 
too. Get the complete story . call your Acme 
representative today. 


INDUSTRIES, INC. 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN e GREENVILLE, ALABAMA 


MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY AIR CONDITIONING 
AND REFRIGERATION EQUIPMENT SINCE 1919 


Architects: Rawlings and Wilson * Consulting Engineers: J. Robert Carlton & Associates * Mechanical Contractor: W. A. Dagenhart & Sons 
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machinery are good examples—in 
knocked-down form, assembling it 
within the trade zone for re-export or 
final import into the U.S. 

For the importer who is looking for 
a place to exhibit his wares (converted 
or not), a foreign trade zone has a lot 
to recommend it. For one thing, it of- 
fers him freedom to change his dis- 
plays without worrying about time 
limits. For another, it enables him to 
sell from stock in wholesale lots, if he 
chooses, without running the risk of 
annoying a customer with uncertain 
delivery dates. 

Since trade zones are open 24 hours 
a day, seven days a week, there is no 
problem of access hours. And trans- 
port facilities, as would be expected, 
are ample. 


Investment Boom Abroad 


How do you spot a growth market 
overseas? One tip-off no international- 
minded businessman can afford to ig- 
nore is the opening of a new foreign 
stock exchange. Right now, new ex- 
changes are springing up literally 
around the globe. To the south, Puerto 
Rico, whose successful “Operation 
Bootstrap” brought in 190 new plants 
worth $21 million in fiscal 1960-61 
alone, is pushing ahead with plans to 
open a stock exchange. The exchange, 
its sponsors hope, will help to per- 
suade Puerto Ricans to invest in local 
industries. Creation of investment 
companies is part of the plan. 

Five thousand miles to the east of 
San Juan, the first West African stock 
exchange opened in Lagos, Nigeria a 
few months back. And to provide a 
ready market for stock flotations by its 
medium- and small-sized companies, 
Japan has now created a second stock 
exchange, which will post quotations 
on companies capitalized in the $300,- 
000 range. Activity on Tokyo’s major 
stock exchange, where quotations have 
been skyrocketing in recent months, 
reflects Japan’s burgeoning economy 
and the urge to invest that has seized 
even the man in the street. 

Meanwhile, the Paris Bourse, where 
industrial shares have climbed four- 
fold in the past few years, is overhaul- 
ing its rules of operation. It is con- 
solidating the first two of its three mar- 
kets into a single exchange. This move 
is calculated to raise its prestige among 
European securities exchanges. Its 
third market, the hors bourse (unoffi- 
cial market), will continue to go it 
alone. END 
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Only the New TALK-A-PHONE 
has these exclusive features! 


@ DYNASONIC SELECTOR. Select station per- 
formance, intermix or change as needed. 


@ MULTI-MAGIC STATION SELECTOR. Up to 
50-station capacity in same attractive 
cabinet. 


“PRIVATE” or “NON-PRIVATE’ MASTERS 
and STAFFS. Converse in privacy, answer: 
calls from a distance. 


@ NOISE-FREE, VOICE-RANGE POWER. 
Rugged, All-Transistor, high-gain ampli-. 
fier provides exceptional clarity and nat- 
uralness of tone. 


PLUS... Incoming Call Chime; Busy Signal; 
Monitoring Signal; External Relay 
Control; Reciprocal Power Supply .. . 
all as standard features of the New 
TALK-A-PHONE 

Proportioned like a book, only 3-inches high. 

The look and feel of fine-grained leather, 

with the strength and rigidity of steel. In 

charcoal gray and brushed chrome. 


Write for A.1.A. File Number 31-i-51 


and name of @TALK-A-PHONE CO. 
nearest Dept. R-11, 5013 N. Kedzie Ave., 
distributor § Chicago 25, Illinois 
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Common Carrier 
Transportation 

You Purchase, It 
Can Cost You Less 
To Distribute Your 
Shipments to The 
Carolinas Via 
Central Motor Lines 


GENERAL OFFICES: Charlotte, N.C. 
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in less than 20 seconds! 


New from RECORDAK...an_ per minute, the index lines on the 
ingenious concept in dataretrieval 16mm ReEcoRDAK microfilm are 
that lets you refer to microfilmed _ easy to follow . . . lead right to the 
records with incredible ease and pictures you want. 
speed. No more fumbling with On-the-job studies show that it 
carton flaps, no more threading of actually takes less than 20 seconds 
film in reader. for an operator to select a maga- 
Just slip film magazine contain- zine... insert it into the RECORDAK 
ing thousands of microfilmed and LODESTAR Reader . . . and 
indexed office records, catalog locate any record out of millions 
pages, or decoded computer data which can be kept on microfilm 
into RecorpAk LODESTAR _ within arm’s reach. 
Reader. It flashes on, threads film Mail coupon today for free folder 
automatically. Even though film giving details on interesting appli- 
is advanced at speeds up to 600 ft. cations in business. 
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RIGHT! 


Yes, “Right” for YOUR particular storage needs— 


in Rigidity — Simplicity — Flexibility — Efficiency! 
Fa od 


adjustable 


STORAGE RACKS 





“Right” in Rigidity 

Specially roll-formed Posts are extra heavy gage steel—sturdy Stringers are 
one-piece continuous welded steel tubing—Upright Frames are cross-braced 
against sway—Turnbuckles “level out” uneven floors. 


“Right” in Simplicity 
Easy and quick to assemble—no special tools required—no welding or 
costly bolting—all parts scientifically engineered to hook securely into place. 


“Right” in Flexibility 
Stringers work independently of any other part—they raise and lower 
like a window, on 4” centers—make rigid connection when “locked” to post. 


“Right” in Efficiency 

American Racks use every inch of storage space—they save you time, labor 
and money from the very start of installation—provide industry's highest 
safety factor for utmost protection. 
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AMERICAN METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


STORAGE RACK DIVISION 
5969 LINSDALE AVE. ap. DETROIT 4, MICHIGAN 


Manufactured in Canada by Sunshine-Waterloo Co., Lid., Waterloo, Ontario 
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KNOW YOURSELF 

continued from page 49 
ment, any change, any subordinates. 
He simply wants to be the best pos- 
sible purchasing agent for his particu- 
lar organization. If he achieves this 
goal, his life will have been produc- 
tive—both for himself and for the 
company that employs him. 

Even a moment’s reflection on 
these questions probably reminds you 
of conflicts you had to resolve to your 
own Satisfaction. Sometimes these 
conflicts are with organizational pol- 
icy with which the individual does not 
agree. Sometimes they occur between 
an individual and his superiors, asso- 
ciates or subordinates. 


“Speak up . . . get out” 


There are several ways of resolv- 
ing the conflicts that are bound to 
arise when you have _ individuals 
working together. One alternative is 
very simply stated: “Speak up, act 
up and, if necessary, get out.” 

This, of course, is easier to say 
than to do. There are any number of 
deterrents to facing up to this critical 
issue, including the lack of willing- 
ness to answer Dr. Hartmann’s four 
questions. Then there are the other 
very real roadblocks that we know all 
too well: family obligations, the high 
cost of education, mortgages on 
homes and the numerous personal 
commitments which give a man pause 
before he decides to leave a job. 

Unfortunately, some managements 
attach strings to individuals which 
keep them too closely tied to the 
company, making it difficult to leave 
because of the substantial financial 
loss involved. Without condemning 
them in any general way, several in- 
struments do sometimes serve this 
purpose: certain types of pension 
plans, stock option and _ purchase 
plans, deferred compensation plans 
and agreements not to compete. 

But in the case of certain general 
management jobs and such profes- 
sional functional positions as those in 
controliership, accounting, automa- 
tion and personnel, the ties that bind 
the company and the man too closely 
may be harmful. They may do a dis- 
service to the individual and to busi- 
ness as a totality, reducing the degree 
of mobility among professional man- 
agers which, perhaps, we need now 
more than ever before. 

A first-rate professional personnel 
man, for example, should have free- 
dom to move from company to com- 
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new built-for-business 
features from 
the traditional resale leader™ 


62 Chevrolet 


*Based on prices in the National Automobile Dealers Association 
USED CAR GUIDE, recent-model Chevrolets are now bringing 
a higher percentage of their original price than any other full-sized 
car in their field. 


Here are all the fleet car advantages you’ve 
come to expect from Chevrolet—plus new 
refinements that promise even higher return 
at trade-in time.* Who else in Chevrolet’s 
field, for instance, gives you the trip-shorten- 
ing comfort of Full Coil cushioning at each 
wheel, aided and abetted by more than 700 
sound and vibration filters? Or a whopping 
deep-well trunk (with bumper-level loading) 
that lets you take on odd-shaped samples 
and paraphernalia you used to have to leave 
behind? And more, much more: oversized, 
wide-opening doors designed with big six- 
footers in mind. Roomy new Body by Fisher 
interiors. Standard Hi-Thrift 235 Six and 
Turbo-Fire 283 V8 triggered to do special 
things with regular gas. And, for extra long- 
term protection of your fleet investment, 
new steel front fender underskirts help put a 
stop to rust. Even the mufflers are longer 
lived this year to help cut maintenance cost. It 
will pay you to check out all the dollar-saving 
details at your Chevrolet dealer’s first 
chance you get. . . . Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, 

Detroit 2, 

Michigan. 





2-Door Bel Air 


the new CHEVY II basic fleet transportation in a totally new line of cars 





Chevy II 100 4-Door 


This one might just fit your special fleet require- 
ments like no other car ever has. It’s built in a 
new runabout size with a rugged new kind of 
unitized body to save you money in mainte- 
nance. You havea choice of a frugal four or satiny 
six in most models. Durable new Mono-Plate rear 
springs make the Chevy II ride a study in 
smoothness. And just wait till you get the low- 
down on that price tag at your dealer’s! 
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pany at reasonable intervals and to 
do the kinds of jobs for which he is 
trained and qualified. By so doing he 
not only contributes to his own devel- 
opment, he also raises the general level 
of performance in his field by sharing 
his particular skills with several com- 
panies. 

But let us turn to the fourth ques- 
tion Dr. Hartmann posed: “How can 
I help the organization to achieve my 
goals?” Another way of stating this is 
to ask: “How can I, having decided 
to remain with this organization, in- 
crease my influence in it toward prop- 
er ends?” 

Our goals—which we see quite 
clearly as right, good and valuable— 
may vary drastically from what we 
know from experience is attainable. 
It is at this point, then, that we have 
to make our decision. As Theodore 
Roosevelt put it: “There is a point, of 
course, when a man must take the 
isolated peak and break with his asso- 
ciates on clear principle; but until 
that time comes, he must work, if he 
would be of use, with men as they are, 
as long as the good in them overbal- 
ances the evil. Let him work with 
them for the best that can be ob- 
tained.” 

Many of us have had occasion to 
reflect on this kind of question and 
have chosen the latter course of ac- 
tion. 


The art of disagreement 


Within an organization there are 
some people who can be nonconform- 
ists and get away with it, who can 
state a point of view different from 
top management’s and yet be respect- 
ed for it. Perhaps that nonconformist 
point of view will even be adopted 
sometime later, possibly as having 
Originated in top management. 

There are other people who have 
not learned how to disagree success- 
fully. Either they become “yes” men 
and agree with everything that is said 
by anyone in a position of impor- 
tance, or they shut up, suppressing 
their own views. They have found 
through practice that when they do 
speak or act, they are not respected 
for their views. They are ridiculed, 
knocked down. In a manner of speak- 
ing, they are put into isolation wards 
-——and every company has one. 

If we observe that some people can 
be constructive within a conformist 
organization and others have not 
learned this art, this leads each of 
us to an analysis of his own effective- 
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The Monroe President accounting machine is stingy when it comes to spending 
money. Particularly yours. It can’t stand waste, which is why it’s so dedicated 
to the elimination of pen-and-ink methods of bookkeeping. Considers them too 
costly. Too time-consuming. Too extravagant. The President can do the same job 


better, faster, and far less expensively. What’s more, it will prove it. Invite it to visit 





your office for a month. No cost. No obligation. During its stay, use it to post ac- 
counts receivable. (You'll be supplied with forms without charge.) See, over this full 


thirty day period, just how much time and money this magnificent miser can save 


you. Then decide whether or not you wish to keep it. If so, we'll simply bill you its 


low purchase price. If not, we’ll pick it up and thank you for trying it. No cost. No 


obligation. For full details, contact your local Monroe sales representative. He's 


listed in your phone book. Or write to us. MONROE [A 


GENERAL OFFICES: ORANGE, NEW JERSEY-A DIVISION OF LITTON INDUSTRIES 
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taste! Only 1 person in 1000 ever gets such 
a gift—so impressive, so exciting! You order 
just once, but lucky folks you name receive 
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ness in influencing others. In other 
words: “How well do I understand 
myself, and how can I improve?” 

The kind of change we should an- 
ticipate, work toward and be satisfied 
with, is limited change. It is not a 
drastic overhauling of behavior, per- 
sonality or work habits. This is im- 
possible, except possibly through psy- 
choanalysis or gland therapy. 

Generally, we are rather satisfied 
with ourselves. We do not want to 
look too deeply into the inner re- 
sources of our being. Research re- 
ported by the American Management 
Association indicates that “most ex- 
ecutives show marked defensiveness, 
strong control, a relative lack of in- 
sight into themselves and their moti- 
vations and, importantly, a tendency 
to shy away from too much self- 
analysis.” 


Three sources of knowledge 


So let us not try to produce tre- 
mendous changes in ourselves or in 
others, especially our subordinates. 
Let us look forward to realistic 
changes, attainable goals. If an indi- 
vidual can improve his performance 
with his subordinates in a specific task 
during the period of one year—for 
example, by 2% in order-giving or 
over-all managerial competence in 
dealing with other people—this will 
amount to a pretty substantial im- 
provement in ten years. And most 
managements would be satisfied with 
it. 

Three sources can help a man un- 
derstand himself. The first is himself, 
the second is other people within the 
organization and the third includes 
sources outside the organization—in 
that sequence. 

How can a man gain greater in- 
sight into himself? One way is sim- 
ply to practice a little introspection, 
to consider Dr. Hartmann’s four 
questions, to think about his objec- 
tives and his relationships with other 
people, to ascertain how well or how 
poorly he is influencing the organiza- 
tion. 

There seems to be a real necessity, 
these days, to find a time and place 
for reflection. Sometimes the oppor- 
tunity comes when a man attends an 
outside course; sometimes a vacation 
period serves the purpose; sometimes 
it means saying, “I’m not going to 
the office today; I want to sit and 
think about broader goals and prob- 
lems.” Some companies encourage 
their major executives to take time 
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RUGGED REVOLVATOR LIFTS 
are adapted to your needs 


Since 1904 Revolvator has been building portable elevators and related 
lifting equipment. Portable elevators are available in any reasonable lift 
and platform size in capacities from 500 Ibs. to 5,000 Ibs. Lifting may 
be by cable or hydraulic, hand operated or electric, according to require: 
ments. Variations of fixed or revolving base, telescopic masts and other 
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Portable cranes, barrel and carboy handling and dumping lifts and 
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components and design as the basic portable elevator. 

























INDEX No. 11.21 


Uplifter with two speed 
hand hoist and dual 
capacity. Stock 
unit available 

in standard sizes. 


INDEX No. 
11.17 


Revolvator portable 
elevator. Electric 
powered telescopic 
mast type shown. 
Revolving bases and other 
features available. 




















INDEX No. INDEX No. 13.22 
11.22 Revolvator manually moved, 
Uplifter with electric hydraulic hoist fork 
electric hydraulic lift. Designed for later con- 
hoist with two version to fully powered 
roller chains. Go-Getter. 
Stock models 


available in two 
sizes and capacities. 
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Revolvator semi-portable hy- 
draulic lift table. For sheet 
feeding, etc. Where conditions 
do not permit submerged pis- 
tons as with index 12.21 
models. 
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Revolvator barrel dumper with either 
hand or electric hoist. Either front or 
side dumping models discharging at 
any reasonable level to suit require- 
ments. 
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out to sit and think. Probably most 
do not—perhaps in fear that the exec- 
utives will go away and just sit. 

But self-contemplation is useful 
and probably under-practiced. As the 
French writer Andre Gide has said: 
“Everyone is so afraid of finding him- 
self alone that he never finds himself 
at all.” James Thurber put it a little 
differently: “All Americans are going 
600 miles an hour jet-propelled. But 
where to? I know one man who is 
so afraid of being alone that he takes 
a portable radio to the bathroom. 
They ask me what I do in a room 
just sitting there, and when I say, 
‘meditate,’ they think I need a psy- 
chiatrist.” 

Even though an executive can be 
as gregarious as the next man, he re- 
quires considerable periods of time 
alone to think about himself and— 
high-sounding though it may be—to 
determine how well he is doing with 
his life. 

A psychiatrist once made this ob- 
servation as a guide to executives: 
“The executive who, upon, examina- 
tion, finds himself harassed in his 
operations, and irritated, troubled and 
distressed by his associates, should 
suspect himself.” 


The practical way 


This, no doubt, is good advice, but 
how many persons can identify and 
suspect themselves simply by reflect- 
ing on this statement? Is there much 
likelihood that an executive who was 
described as being a sadist and a 
bully will ever be aware that he is 
irritated and troubled and distressed 
by his associates? It is a natural way 
of life for him, and he may well en- 
joy it. 

There is a more practical and feas- 
ible approach to self-analysis. It takes 
the form of answers to four simple 
questions. They can be elaborated 
upon, condensed or thrown away. 
But, if applied, they may give you 
some insight into what you did or did 
not do to contribute to success or 
failure in any given situation. 

To try this method, think of a sit- 
uation that did not turn out as well 
as you had hoped. Ask yourself the 
four questions and be as objective 
as you can in answering them. Then, 
instead of just thinking about the 
Situation, write it up. When you get 
through, you should have a revealing, 
helpful case study about yourself. The 
questions: 

e What really happened? Describe 
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The corporate-size jetliner has arrived. This is the Lockheed JetStar— 
FAA-certificated 8-28-61. It will have you at your destination—a nearby city or another 
hemisphere — while the prop planes are still churning through the air. Cruise 500-550 
mph, up to 45,000 feet high, far above the weather. Four Pratt & Whitney jets, mounted 
behind the fuselage, let you travel in peace and quiet. You can land and take off at more 
than 1,000 airports in North America—hundreds more in South America and overseas. 
Lockheed-Georgia Company, a division of Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Marietta, Georgia. 





LOCKHEED 
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as well as gas power with GCW’s up to 76,800 
Ibs. All permit 40-foot trailers within 50-foot 
over-all length, even with sleeper cabs. 


Nine C-Series tilt cabs — including America’s 
lowest priced tilts—from 18,000 Ibs. GVW to 
65,000 Ibs. GCW. H-Series tilts offer Diesel 


The only gas engines so dependable 
theyre warranted for 100.000 miles! 


ing the vehicle), whichever occurs first 


Another example of Each super Duty v-8 engine, 401. 


full-time economy 
that starts with 
Ford's low price! 


Today, when competent manage- 
ment requires the ultimate in cost 
control, Ford provides unequaled pro- 
tection against truck engine expense. 





477- and 534-cu. in., is dealer-war- 
ranted for 100,000 miles. Ford dealers 
will replace all major engine parts (in- 
cluding block, heads, crankshaft, 
valves, rings, pistons) found to be de- 
fective in material or workmanship. 
Warranty covers full cost of replace- 
ment parts for 100,000 miles or 24 
months, (or 3,000 hours of operation 
aS a power source other than propell- 














. . . plus full labor costs for 50,000 
miles, 12 months, or 1,500 hours, 
sliding scale thereafter. 

No other gas engine is backed by 
so liberal a warranty. ..no other trucks 
offer such proof of dependability. 


FORD TRUCKS 
COST LESS 





SAVE NOW...SAVE FROM NOW ON! 


Extra tough tandem models 
feature heavy-gauge sheet 
metal and high-tensile steel 
frames for longer truck life. 
Eaton or Timken axles from 
30,000 to 38,000 Ibs. ca- 
pacity, plus many aluminum 
options, mean less dead 
weight, more payload, more 
profits. Also available: new 
tilt-cab tandem models. 


PROOUCTS OF C= MOTOR COMPANY 





the sequence of events. It may be 
quite different, sometimes, from what 
you think happened. 

e What did I do? Perhaps you 
omitted to send a carbon of a letter to 
a man who thought he had a vital in- 
terest in the project. And many peo- 
ple are highly resentful if they are 
not consulted on matters that concern 
them. | 

e How was it interpreted by the 
other people involved? Write out what 
you feel, on reflection, may have been 
the logical and especially the emo- 
tional reactions of the other person. 
This is quite different from shrugging 
it off with the rationalization: “That 
stupid ox—he couldn’t understand at 
all!” 

e Finally, summarize. What could 
I have done, not done or done differ- 
ently which might have produced a 
better result? If, for example, you 
had sent the carbon, the man might 
have cooperated. It is essential to 
think through the available alterna- 
tives in any situation and to con- 
sider which one is likely to work out 
best. 

Finally, when you have your own 
and possibly the other participants’ 
views on paper, try to find somebody 
who is a neutral observer of the sit- 
uation, someone who was aware of 
what was going on but was not direct- 
ly involved. Then get Ais comments. 
Putting all this together in case-study 
form you will then have a document 
similar in some respects to Lawrence 
Durrell’s Alexandria Quartet, from 
which you can learn and from which 
you can set some reasonable goals for 
future action. 


The ‘peer ratings’ 


There are additional sources of 
help from people in the organization. 
Some have found “peer ratings”’ help- 
ful. Under this plan, people at such 
given levels as vice president or de- 
partment manager rate each other 
anonymously. They indicate the man- 
agerial characteristics of the individ- 
ual, his greatest strengths and the 
areas where improvement is most 
needed. 

However, peer ratings should not 
be used unless the inter-personal re- 
lationships are generally good, con- 
structive and honest. Otherwise, peo- 
ple can use this device to take anony- 
mous “pot shots” at each other, with 
great damage to ego and self-esteem. 

More significant help in self-analy- 
sis can be derived from the perform- 
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BNA Offers Complete BNA 


Labor Relations Reports 
tailored to your needs 


Read the brief descriptions of BNA’s 
authoritative labor relations reports below, and then 
check the coupon for additional information 


1. DAILY LABOR REPORT- For the policy-making labor 
relations executive in business, unions, and government. Complete 
overnight coverage of all significant developments in the labor 
field. In convenient format, 50-60 pages every day, plus Special 
Supplements. 


2. LABOR RELATIONS REPORTER_—The “Granddaddy” 

of al) labor reports, constantly cited as authority. Over 100 bound 
and looseleaf volumes give full-text coverage on Labor Relations, 
State Laws, Wages and Hours, and Labor Arbitration. 


3. LABOR ARBITRATION REPORTS-—An unequalled rec- 
ord of the settlement of every conceivable type of labor dispute. 
Full-text awards and settlements of arbitrators, boards, and fact- 
finding bodies. In 30-odd fully indexed volumes (with keyed digests). 


4. LABOR RELATIONS EXPEDITER-A one-volume loose- 
leaf deskbook for quick reference and professional use on all major 
topics in the field of labor relations. Full discussions of leading 
—_ rules and doctrines. Text of labor laws, regulations, and 
orms. 


5. LABOR POLICY & PRACTICE-A practical, common- 
sense guide to successful employee relations, covering the fields of 
Labor Relations, Wages & Hours, Personnel Management, and 
Pay Policies. Six binders contain thousands of case histories and 
examples of board and court decisions, arbitration awards, and 
collective bargaining. Non-technical, easy to read. 


6. COLLECTIVE BARGAINING NEGOTIATIONS AND 
CONTRACTS-Exhaustive coverage of wage rates and data, and 
cost-of-living figures; bargaining issues, demands, counter-pro- 
posals, and settlements; strategy, techniques, industry facts and 
figures. Thousands of current contract clauses quoted and analyzed 
for basic patterns. In two volumes. 


7. SERVICES LABOR REPORT-—Weekly report on union- 
management activities in service industries field of hotels, restau- 
rants, laundries, building services, in-plant feeding and other cater- 
ing, taxicab companies, cleaning and dyeing chains. 


8. WHITE COLLAR REPORT -Weekly report covering em- 
ployee-management relations of clerical, technical, scientific, pro- 
fessional, and white-collar workers. 


9. RETAIL LABOR REPORT-Weekly report exclusively de- 
signed for retail field. Tailor-made for management and unions in 
retail stores, food and drug chains. 


10. CONSTRUCTION LABOR REPORT —Weekly report on 
union-management developments in construction labor field. 
Covers state and federal legislative developments; court, board, 
and arbitrators’ decisions; union policies and activities; collective 
bargaining. 


—— Use this coupon to get more facts about BNA’s comprehensive labor relations services == 4 


The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. 
1231 24th Street, N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 


Please send me more 
information about the 
BNA services | have 
indicated by circling : : 
the appropriate num- Organization 
bers below. 


Address 








at Ideal 





CEMENT TERMINALS HAVE 
MEANT IMPROVED SERVICE 
TO MORE CUSTOMERS 


A number of years ago, Ideal Cement 
began establishing terminals at important locations 
to provide better service out of existing 
plants to more customers. 
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| : ome of these terminals have been 
> on deep water and are served by 
barg'c and others areserved by ground 
transportation. By building cement 
storage at market locations, Ideal 
has been able to maintain maximum 
cement production at all times so 
that customer needs can be satisfied 
in periods of peak cement usage. In 
addition, by making cement avail- both foreign and other 
able closer to marketing locations, competition in the markets 
customer service has been greatly it serves. 
improved. 


The Ideal cement terminal 
system is a Company 
guarantee that it will protect 
its customers as we!// as meet 





IDEAL CEMENT COMPANY 


DENVER, COLORADO 


LISTED ON THE NEW YORK AND PACIFIC COAST STOCK EXCHANGES 
SERVING SOME OF THE MOST RAPIDLY GROWING MARKETS IN THE UNITED STATES 
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ance review. If the boss conducts it 
in the proper way, he will learn a lot 
in the process, not only about his sub- 
ordinates but about himself. There is, 
however, a real element of danger in- 
volved in the performance review. 
This occurs when the boss does all 
the talking, telling and recommend- 
ing, and when it is a once-a-year for- 
mality without adequate interim dis- 
cussions of a man’s over-all per- 
formance. 

So, if you are going to use the per- 
formance review, make sure it has a 
self-review element. That way, the 
subordinate can tell the boss what he 
thinks about himself. 

Next, let the subordinate talk first. 
Then all the boss will have to do is 
to agree or disagree to the extent 
required. 

The next step is to establish mean- 
ingful performance standards, in both 
quantitative and qualitative terms. We 
hear a great deal about such stand- 
ards, and we all know how difficult 
they are to put into effect. Until we 
have satisfactory yardsticks, though, 
it is very difficult to use the perform- 
ance review effectively. 


Opportunities outside 


Then it is possible to set reasonable 
goals for specific improvements. For 
example, you may say to yourself or 
to your subordinate, or he may say 
to you, “Next year I am going to take 
a course that will help me to improve 
my written reports.” Or, “I am going 
to learn how to run a_ productive 
meeting.” Or, “I’m going to increase 
Sales to new customers by 13%.” 
These are fairly concrete objectives, 
not unobtainable, general, blue-sky 
goals. 

Do not overlook, in addition, the 
opportunities available outside the or- 
ganization. The psychological exami- 
nation can be very helpful when 
there is a non-threatening feedback to 
the individual who has been exam- 
ined. Too, most people need to have 
someone to talk to, simple as that 
seems. Not to get advice, because no 
one wants that, but just to. talk. 
Through the process of talking, many 
persons not only obtain catharsis but 
develop insight into the real problem. 
They are then able to come to a de- 
cision and take action. 

“Writing it out” and “talking it 
out,” in summary, can help us to an- 
alyze ourselves, to gain insights, to 
come up with plans for feasible im- 
provement. END 
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Come to New York State where the budget’s in the black 





If your profits are being unduly squeezed, i? ica’s greatest highway, education and pub- 
it may be because you’re not located in the lic-works programs is on a pay-as-you-go 


right profit climate. Skyrocketing state and ~ basis ... and the state’s 17 million people take 
local taxes and an unbalanced state budget, () home $48 billion a year, spend $23 billion 
aside from your own rising costs, can dim F R THE at retail, and have $67 billion in the bank. 


our profit outlook. All of which We will prepare for you — with- 
uaiidaie that you take a fresh look BEST P ROF IT CLIMATE out cost ae rl a confi- 
at New York State. In New York FOR YOUR BUSINESS dential survey of plant sites, selected 
State, businesses can operate profit- 9 to fit your needs. Outline your re- 
ably because: the state budget is balanced COME T0 quirements on your business letterhead and 
. . . taxes are lower per dollar of personal send them to Commissioner Keith McHugh, 


states in the nation ..-one of Amer. NEW YORK STATE i:2'state st: Albany 7... 











if you don’t know P, 


(Here is a ready tool that enables 


building products manufacturers to 
arrive at arealistic picture of both.) 






XL = your market penetration 
S ~ your sales in dollars 
FP = your market potentia! 


Sales figures alone — even if they are rising — aren’t a reliable index of 
success. For if potential is growing faster than your sales, you are actually 
losing ground, not gaining, because your share of market is shrinking. 

Many of the leading companies that sell the new construction industry 
purchase Dodge Construction Contract Statistics to help get a reliable pic- 
ture of their performance. They use these figures to determine their true 
potential in terms of actual market activity — which provides a simple basis 
for measuring sales penetration. And they can do this for their specific sales 
territories or distribution areas. 

Dodge Statistics are issued every month, and can be tailored for the 
specific areas you sell — for just the types of projects using your products. 
Write for full details, 


F. W. DODGE CORPORATION 
| CONSTRUCTION CONTRACT STATISTICS 
119 West 40th Street, Dept. DR-111, New York 18, N. Y. 
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MAGLINER MOBILE LOADING RAMPS ¢v0 where you go... provide 
a loading dock where you need it, when you need it! Magnesium-light con- 
struction for easy one man handling—anytime, anyplace. The result: easier 
work, happier men .. . lower cost loading! If you load or unload trucks or 
railcars from ground level, you'll want a copy of Magline’s Bulletin—‘*‘Everyday 
Ground-Level Loading Problems and How to Solve Them.”’ 





Write Today for Bulletin DB-211 


Masgline Inc.., 
P. O. Box 1511, 
Pinconning, Michigan 




















SBICs 

continued from page 48 
then lend another $400,000 to the 
company. 

So far, the original $400,000 is 
leveraged three times over. But, on 
top of this, the SBIC is permitted to 
go out and borrow up to four times 
its equity capital. That means the 
minimum-size SBIC ($300,000 capi- 
tal) could theoretically borrow $1.2 
million, which would bring its total 
capital available for investment to 
$1,600,000. 

In practice, however, the full po- 
tential leverage has never been real- 
ized. Moneylenders have been reluc- 
tant to lend SBICs anything like four 
times their equity capital. Even so, 
leverage of six times the original 
equity investment is not rare. 

Taxes. Here is the real reason for 
the SBICs’ attractiveness for high- 
bracket investors. Put simply, every 
dollar a SBIC loses comes out of 
somebody’s regular taxable income; 
every dollar it makes counts as capital 
gains. Thus, if a SBIC can break even 
on its investments, its owners will 
come out way ahead (see chart, page 
48). 


Good for bankers and lawyers 


These tax and leverage features are 
by no means the only advantages of- 
fered by the SBIC form of organiza- 
tion. Banks, for example, have formed 
them not only for their money-making 
possibilities but because they regard 
them as excellent ways to nurture 
promising new customers. Conven- 
tional money lenders and professional 
providers of risk capital have found 
SBICs an excellent supplement to 
their operations. A Florida outfit, for 
example, uses an SBIC to lend capital 
to speculative builders. Lawyers, es- 
pecially those of an entrepreneurial 
bent, have found them handy tools. 

Such advantages aside, can the 
SBICs make money on their own? The 
odds are that they can. But in most 
cases it is too early to give a definite 
answer. Not until last year did the 
SBICs get going on any very sub- 
stantial scale. To date there have been 
only a few losses and a few very spec- 
tacular successes. Typically, these suc- 
cesses have tended to be good-sized 
investments, usually in the electronics 
or scientific field. For example: 

e Electronics Capital Corp., run by 
Electrical Engineer Charles E. Salik, 
lent $750,000 to Potter Instrument 
in return for debentures convertible 
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BURNS: ALERTNESS. , 
a 


The fire wasn’t his job 
...but the Burns Guard 


made it his business 


An explosion split the night outside the plant property. 
Burns Guard Mosso spotted a nearby building engulfed, 
flames rapidly spreading to a house adjoining the plant. 
The fire faseotuniad was called and Mosso then ran to the 
house. To awaken the tenants, he had to force entry. He 
led a woman to safety through the angry flames as police 
arrived to guide her husband. Despite severe burns to his 
right hand, Mosso returned to the plant to secure it and 
stand fire watch till the danger passed. 


This is but one of a thousand examples where a Burns 
Guard's initiative and alertness have resulted in an out- 
standing performance. When a Burns Guard reports for 


Verified: American Can Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., July 7, 1961 


duty, he reports with a fully developed sense of respon- 
sibility to you, his ultimate employer. 

Further, he reports Burns-trained in first aid, fire pre- 
vention, intruder apprehension, daily log maintenance, 
time clock supervision, parking lot direction, reception pro- 
cedures and patrol methods. And each Burns force is under 
round-the-clock supervision by an officer. Where required, 
we may recommend a security system that includes the 
latest electronic fire and theft equipment. Burns saves on 
security costs, because uniforms, side arms and other costs 
such as social security, vacations, training and overtime 
are absorbed by Burns. 


LET BURNS SHOW 
YOU HOW YOU CAN 
SAVE 20% OR MORE 
ON SECURITY. Contact 
the Burns office nearest 
you, and a Security Spe- 
cialist will furnish you 
complete details at no ob- 
ligation. Or, write for our 
informative brochure, “It 
Takes More Than Fences.” 


Burns is the world’s largest 
industrial security organization 


SECURITY j 
BUINS | 


SERVICES 
aes 


THE WILLIAM J. BURNS INTERNATIONAL 
DETECTIVE AGENCY, INC + EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
235 EAST 42 STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
















a new consecutive 


time recorder 


for any length 











Weekly, two-weekly, semi-month- 
ly, even monthly payrolls can 
now be kept on a single time 
card... using the Lathem 8800. 
For this fully automatic Lathem 
8800 records in one or two col- 
umns, as you prefer. This ex- 
clusive feature doubles the num- 
ber of registrations on a single 
side of the time card. And there 
is a Lathem time card available 
to fill your specific requirements. 
Write, wire or call today for 
complete information. 


LATHEM TIME RECORDER CO. 
98 Third Street, N.W., Atianta, Ga. 
GENTLEMEN: 

Without obligation, please send me full 
information, including prices, about 
the completely automatic 8800 Time 
Recorder. 


NAME, 
COMPANY 
STREET 
City ZONE___STATE__ 
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OPPONENT Walter Heller, major mon- 


eylender, holds SBICs are overrated. 


into one third of Potter's common 
stock, which is publicly held. Recent- 
ly, the conversion value of the SBIC’s 
$750,000 investment was around $10 
million. 

e Greater Washington Industrial 
Investments, based in the nation’s 
capital, put a bit less than $1 million 
into C.E.I.R., a.computer services 
company. At one point, Greater 
Washington was sitting with a paper 
profit of almost $8 million on that one 
investment. 

e Franklin Corp., run by Herman 
E. Goodman, a onetime Manhattan 
textile magnate, lent $350,000 to 
Astrex, Inc., an electronics distribu- 
tor. Astrex’ common stock rose so 
high that the warrants Franklin got 
as part of its loan package gave the 
SBIC a paper profit at one time of 
better than $1 million. 


Enough borrowers? 


Still, it is difficult to tell at this 
point whether such spectacular profits 
were a result of the inherent advan- 
tages of SBICs—or simply a by-prod- 
uct of the heady boom in science 
stocks. Nor is it at all certain that the 
burgeoning number of SBICs will ever 
find many investments of the Astrex 
or Potter variety. 

Even today, many leading SBICs 
are very far from fully loaned. In July, 
according to the well-informed SBIC 
Evaluation Service, the big Boston 
Capital Corp. (assets $21.2 million) 
had less than 20% of its money in- 
vested. Electro Science Investors, run 
by Dallas’ dynamic James J. Ling, 
recently had found investments for 
just over 40% of its $15 million— 
despite the fact that it has been in 
existence close to two years. Buffalo, 
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New York’s big Midland Capital 
Corp., in similar fashion, had invested 
just a shade over one third of its 
$16 million. 

So far, then, indications are that 
well-run SBICs may find it harder 
to find suitable investments than to 
raise money to put into them. It may 
turn out to be harder to lend the 
money out than to take it in. Not that 
there is any shortage of Americans 
with what the possessors regard 
as fine money-making opportunities. 
How many of them will stand the 
test of rigid fiscal analysis, however, 
remains to be seen. And some of 
those that do may well turn out to be 
too small to fit into the relatively 
large scale standards that the SBICs 
are trending toward. As for the very 
best investment risks, many of them 
may prefer to go to moneylenders 
rather than dilute their equity with 
the kind of convertible debenture or 
warrant deals that the SBICs usually 
demand from them. 


Reaching too far? 


Under these circumstances, some of 
the SBICs may be tempted to reach 
too far to find investments. They may 
be tempted by the tax advantages to 
pour good money after bad in invest- 
ments that have started to go sour. 
Some critics think this day may al- 
ready be at hand. One such is Walter 
Heller, head of the big factoring and 
commercial moneylending firm. 
“There are hosts of SBICs,” says he, 
“but the vast majority of them can’t 
find enough good companies to lend 
to. They find that more and more of 
the well-managed companies don’t 
want to give up equity.” 

Heller, of course, is hardly an un- 
biased witness; SBICs are in direct 
competition with his company in 
many fields. Still, his observations 
have a certain force and point up a 
fact that some SBIC men will admit 
privately. For the simple fact is this: 
a government-backed and subsidized 
program like the SBICs can neither 
create business opportunities nor turn 
mediocre management into topnotch 
management. And in a very realistic 
sense, it is good management and 
shrewd entrepreneurial skills that are 
in short supply, not capital. 

Certainly the SBIC law was well- 
intentioned and has created a promis- 
ing new investment medium. But to 
expect too much of it—or to expand 
it too fast—would be exceedingly un- 
wise. END 
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GO WEST 


where the real growth is... 


PORTLAND 


Locate your new 
plant or warehouse 
in the famed 

“City of Roses’ 
one of the West’s 
most active 
population centers 
where growth in 
manufacturing value 
is 27.7% above the 
national average 


Locate in the West—where 9 out of 
10 industrial markets are outpacing 
the national growth. 


UNION 
PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


for instance 


F 


FOR SALE OR LEASE 735 acres of fully developed sites in Union Pacific's Rockwood District tract , 


UP $1369 
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Portland is to be counted among those amazing areas of the West where 
industrial growing pains are constant and spreading. One look at the 
above charts tells the story. 

One of the choice locations (pictured here) is approximately 10 miles 
from Portland’s downtown business center and immediately accessible to 
Union Pacific main line and U.S. Hwy 30. Streets are paved; all utilities 
are in; some nationally known industries are now located in Rockwood. 
135 acres are still available. 

When you locate in Portland you locate along the route of the Union 
Pacific—the road that has helped spearhead industrial growth of the 
West since the rails first opened the territory. Its modern facilities and 
equipment are a promise of fast, reliable freight service. 


For more detailed information on this or other sites in the West 
see your nearest Union Pacific representative, or address 


Industrial Development Department 


UNION PACIFIC 
Reiilroae! 


OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 














MORE MEN THAN BUTTONS? 


BUSINESS 
CURE THIS WITH = oe Bae XK rescrrione 
SYSTEM 


The ailment: Once upon a time you had buttons and 
buzzers, gimmicks and gadgets for all your key men. 
Now your men outnumber your buttons, your operator 
is overworked, and outside calls get stymied and lost! 


The cure: Automatic Electric P-A-X, the internal 
telephone system that connects you with any member 
of your organization. P-A-X is dial-controlled to com- 
plete inside calls in seconds—leaves your operator free 
to handle outside calls! 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


NORTHLAKE, ILLINOIS 


You save tempers, trouble, time with P-A-X. You never 
have to leave irate clients “on the hook.” And you 
enjoy high-speed communications within your organ- 
ization—the kind that gets things done! This business 
telephone system improves both inside and outside 
service. 

If you’ve got telephone traffic jams— investigate P-A-X 
today! Write Director, P-A-X Sales, Automatic Electric 
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Managing 
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Manpower 


COST-CONSCIOUS managements 
are uneasy over the outcome of this 
year’s auto bargaining. The United 
Auto Workers’ package, it is esti- 
mated, will cost the auto companies 
anywhere from 31 cents to 38 cents an 
hour, figures that are causing sleepless 
nights for some executives. 

But this is sleep lost over the wrong 
issue. Of all people, it was James R. 
Hoffa who “fingered” the real issue 
behind the drawn-out Detroit bargain- 
ing sessions. Organized labor, said 
Hoffa in a speech to the Transport 
Workers Union a couple of weeks ago, 
should have rushed mass support to 
the UAW when it struck Ford “to win 
production controls.” 

This is the real collective bargain- 
ing issue of the 1960s. The issue comes 
down almost to a question of who 
“owns” the job—the worker or his 
management. 

Long-established job seniority rules, 
mutually settled between employers 
and employees, first opened this ques- 
tion. They gave the worker a limited 
“ownership” of his job. Since then, the 
question has been opening wider and 
wider. 

The major industrial unions like the 
UAW are now starting to test some of 
these larger dimensions of the ques- 
tion. Does the worker (or his union) 
have a right to say how many other 
men will work with him on the pro- 
duction team? Does he have a right to 
determine what constitutes a day’s 
work? Who is to make job assign- 
ments? Who is to set the speed of the 
assembly line? And does the worker— 
or the union—even have a right to 
raise questions like these? 

The auto strike tended to cloud over 
this basic issue in a swirl of less-impor- 
tant disputes. As has been the case in 
every recent major strike, auto work- 
ers hit the bricks, not over economic 
issues, but over the by now familiar so- 
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called work rule issue. Auto manage- 
ment did not contest the economic 
package; indeed, wages—and to a 
lesser extent fringe benefits—are now- 
adays determined by formula, or rote, 
rather than by traditional bargaining. 

The tensions seething beneath the 
surface in the auto plants, that later 
erupted into walkouts, became evident 
this spring when UAW local elections 
resulted in a turnover in the auto 
union’s secondary leadership. “These 
boys made all kinds of promises,” says 
one close observer, “and this fall they 
had to flex their muscles.” The state- 
ment is a kind of half-truth, but it does 
cast some light on why the negotia- 
tions proved to be so rocky despite the 
fact that “national” issues were re- 
solved fairly easily. 

Reuther did manage to reverse the 
trend towards the removal of the cost- 
of-living clause from labor contracts. 
This is a significant reversal for the 
hard-nose bargaining approach advo- 
cated by such companies as General 
Electric. It is a reversal that makes not 
only management but also the Federal 
Government unhappy, because it gen- 
erates more fear of inflationary pres- 
sures. 

How much of a path breaker the 
profit-sharing plan devised by the 
UAW and American Motors Corp. 
will prove to be remains uncertain. 
“Profit-sharing,” sadly comments one 
executive, “has become a fad. And 
never underestimate the power of a 
fad.” But what disturbed this man was 
more the notion that Reuther’s profit- 
sharing idea “is just ‘ability to pay’ 
under another guise.” 

Reuther has long been an advocate 
of setting wages by industry’s ability 
to pay, coupling with this a demand 
that unions be given a right to look 
over company books. “This,” says the 
perhaps unduly suspicious executive, 
‘is exactly what Reuther has achieved 


through the profit-sharing gimmick.” 

On the really important issue of 
preduction controls, the VAW’s prog- 
ress was slight. But that it made gains 
at all is significant in an issue that cuts 
so sharply into the traditional areas of 
management’s domain. 

Reuther managed to win limitations 
from General Motors on the work 
foremen may perform in hourly rated 
jobs; an agreement by the company to 
give reasonable advance notice when 
possible on plans for overtime work; 
representation by union committee- 
men in grievances as a matter of right; 
and a clause specifying that the speed 
of assembly lines will not be increased 
beyond the level for which they are 
manned as a means of making up for 
loss of production because of break- 
downs. 

It is here, within the area of “man- 
agement rights,” that the real labor 
struggles of the 1960s will take place. 
The auto negotiations are but the bare 
beginnings. 


Hoffa’s Grand Strategy 


Michael J. Quill, pixie president of the 
Transport Workers Union, is consid- 
ered a buffoon by many in trade union 
circles. Certainly, the reception ac- 
corded James Riddle Hoffa, stocky 
boss of the 1.5-million-member Team- 
sters union, at the convention of Quill’s 
150,000-member union had the ele- 
ments of a farce. Carefully printed 
signs, proclaiming “TWU Welcomes 
Hoffa,” were waved during a “spon- 
taneous” demonstration as Hoffa 
strode into the hall. Also the sight of 
an exiled chieftain making a major 
policy address for a “united” labor 
movement to delegates of one of the 
less powerful unions affiliated with the 
AFL-CIO was not without its irony. 
But the jokes of a court jester are 
rarely without a point. And the point 
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_ of Quill’s invitation to Hoffa was not 
| lost on labor’s top leadership, nor 
should it be on management. A grow- 
ing number of union leaders want 
Hoffa and the Teamsters back in the 
AFL-CIO. 

As for Hoffa, he wants two things 
badly: one, to get back into the House 
of Labor, whose respectability can 
' both cloak the power he wields and 
add to it; two, to be president of a 
united labor movement that will not 
only encompass all the present unions 
within the AFL-CIO plus the Team- 
sters but all others now outside the 
federation’s pale. This includes Harry 
Bridges’ West Coast Longshoremen, 
the Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers, and 
the United Electrical Workers, all ex- 
pelled from the CIO on charges of be- 
ing Communist dominated. 

The chunky and feisty Teamster 
boss has not—and is not likely to— 
acknowledge the second goal even to 





to the federation will seem natural. 

There are other strategies Hoffa 
must follow. Since he is regarded as 
something of a blackguard by the pub- 
lic and by many union members, a 
“new Hoffa” must emerge. His speech- 
writers and publicists are undoubtedly 
at work on this right now. At the same 
time, the message “Hoffa delivers” 
must be hammered home to unionists. 
This is one of the reasons why Hoffa 
chose the TWU forum to announce 
that he has just nailed down $200-a- 
month pensions at the age of 60 for | 
600,000 truck union members covered 


-by the Teamsters’ over-the-road con- 


tracts. 

Why does Hoffa want to get back in 
the AFL-CIO? Why not simply set up 
a rival labor federation as he has 
threatened to do? After all, as Hoffa 
is fond of saying, it would cost the 
Teamsters $4 million a year to rejoin 
the AFL-CIO. 


The reasons, aside from Hoffa’s 
own overweening ambition, are sim- 
ple enough. Strange as it may seem in 
the light of the great power the Team- 
sters wield, they would be all the 
stronger within the federation than 
without. Exile has made the Teamsters 
union a pariah in the lobbies of state 
capitols and in Washington. The AFL- 
CIO holds a legislative-lobbying mo- 
nopoly, which hurts the Teamsters 
more than they like. 

Within an AFL-CIO that by-and- 
large lacks any crusading energy, the 
bustling Teamsters union would be a 
lodestone of power, well-nigh irresist- 
ible to those within the labor move- 
ment who are seeking a resurrection of 
the dynamism of the 1930s. 

Truly, George Meany must feel like 
Horatius at the bridge—but without 
cheering townsmen behind him. 


his closest friends. 

But there seems to be no other ex- 
planation for the care Hoffa has taken 
to avoid an open fight with AFL-CIO 
unions. His speech to the TWU had 
the ring of a man who expects the 
mantle of leadership to descend. He 
even sounded like Walter Reuther in 
his salad days. 

The unstated bid for leadership also 
makes sense when the present gyra- 
tions of the Teamsters and the AFL- 
CIO are measured against long-run 
labor politicking. Hoffa is a young 48 
and AFL-CIO President George 
Meany is 67. Hoffa can wait. But as 
an interested party to what is going on 
within the federation, he cannot stand 
by idly while the AFL-CIO searches 
for a successor to Meany. 

As one would expect, a Hoffa-led 
Teamsters union does not have a 
prayer of rejoining the merged labor 
federation so long as Meany remains 
in office. On the other hand, the pro- 
posal by Communication Workers 
President Joseph A. Beirne that the 
federation launch a new union to oust 
the Teamsters from its jurisdiction has 
even less chance of adoption. 

What is in the cards is the charter- 
ing of defecting Teamsters as federal 
locals of the AFL-CIO. Several, nota- 
bly in Chicago, Cincinnati and St. 
Louis, have already left the Teamsters’ 
ranks. 

These moves are mere bagatelles to 
Hoffa and his strategists. Their policy 
is to keep up the pressure on the AFL- 
CIO so that when the right moment ar- 
rives, readmission of the Teamsters 
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Chances are your equip- 
ments and systems must 
meet certain Radio Fre- 
quency Interference* Con- 
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Labor Cools on Kennedy 


Labor’s disenchantment with the Ken- 
nedy Administration continues to 
grow. So far, of course, it is confined 
to grumbling over a drink and it is not 
likely to lead to widespread defection 
from Democratic ranks during the 
1962 Congressional elections. 
Nonetheless, labor is uneasy over 
the direction that Kennedy’s domestic 
economic policy seems to be taking. 
“There is more real concern over in- 
flation within the present Administra- 
tion than there ever was under Eisen- 
hower,” says one labor economist. 
Another points to the growing concern 
within the Kennedy Administration 
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The all-new DITTO 


MASTERFAX 


does 4 jobs in 1! 


MAKES SPIRIT MASTERS IN 15 SECONDS, without 
a typing carbon, from original copy on Masterfax paper 
—also from newspapers, letters, business forms. Elim- 
inates retyping, rewriting, redrawing. 


MAKES OFFSET MASTERS from image on Masterfax 
paper for high quality, long runs. Original remains un- 
changed—use it many times. Use any grade and size 
offset mat. Makes masters in about 15 seconds. 


MAKES LOW-COST FACSIMILES from any original: 
newspaper clipping, letterhead, business form. Also, 
from image on Masterfax paper, makes copies on any 
weight, grade of paper—even cloth! 


4 PLUS FEATURE—IT LAMINATES! Covers papers, 

documents with tough, plastic coating. Protects 
against dirt, age, handling. Enhances appearance of 
papers. Costs only pennies! 


FOR FULL DETAILS AND DEMONSTRATION call Gentlemen: Without obligation, please— 
your local DITTO Sales Representative, or mail coupon, (7) Send me full particulars on the amazing new 
DITTO MASTERFAX. 


[_] Have your Sales Representative arrange a demonstration. 
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minute information on labor, 
raw materials, neighboring in- 
dustries, taxes, water, trans- 
portation, recreation, living 
conditions and all other im- 
portant factors. 


This free service locates the 
prepared site or available 
building with the right com- 
bination of plant-site factors. 


For more information or free 
brochures, ‘“‘Power and Natu- 
ral Resources’’ and “‘Plant Lo- 
cation,”’ write or phone, in full 
confidence, to Mr. Lee L. Davis, 
Vice President, Area Develop- 
ment, Dept. Q-11, American 
Electric Power Service Corp., 
2 Broadway, N.Y. 8, N.Y. 
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Over international competition. “On 
this score,” he says, “they pick on us 
[the unions] because it’s easier.” 

Unionists were dismayed—-and 
some were bitterly amused—when 
Labor Secretary Arthur Goldberg said 
the United Auto Workers should not 
strike at a time of international crisis. 
Sardonically, union officials are re- 
minding others in the Administration 
that it was Goldberg who so effective- 
ly demolished the same argument at 
the height of the 1959 steel strike. 

But Goldberg’s gibes do not worry 
unionists so much as what Dr. James 
Tobin, a member of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisors, had to 
say recently to the research and eco- 
nomic staffs of the AFL-CIO unions. 
Tobin made it very clear to the union 
economists that President Kennedy’s 
appeals for wage and price restraints 
were made in dead earnest. 

What also interested the union staff- 
ers was the frankness with which 
Tobin admitted to a shift in his own 
thinking on economic questions. Tobin 
said that as a private citizen he had 


| felt that a mild, creeping price rise was 


not too high a price to pay for high 
employment and an expanding econ- 
omy. This is—or was—a view shared 
by many so-called liberal economists. 
Now, says Tobin, because of interna- 
tional considerations, he shares the 
Administration’s concern about infla- 
tionary forces. Unionists fear that the 
same shift in thinking may take place 
in other circles normally considered 
friendly to labor. 

Tobin cited President Kennedy’s 
call for restraint and avoidance of 
price rises on the part of the steel com- 
panies. But the union men feel that 
Tobin came down rather hard on 
wages as an inflationary factor and 
that Presidential weight is likely to 
bear hardest on the unions. 

When Harry Chester, a UAW econ- 
omist, asked Tobin what was wrong 
with a cost-of-living escalation clause 
in a wage contract, Tobin replied that 
though such wage increases might be 
the effect of a price rise, the wage 
boosts themselves led to further price 
rises. The effects spill over from the 
industry with wage escalation to other 
industries, Tobin added. 

This seems to place the Adminis- 
tration very much on the side of man- 
agements that are trying to dump the 
cost-of-living clause from union con- 
tracts. And this development in the 
Administration’s policy has the unions 
very much upset. —Tom Brooxs 
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New style, new savings, new safety 
for your fleet in Rambler for 1962! 


102 WAYS NEW AND BETTER! Scores of improvements for reduced 
fleet operating costs and maintenance! Plus low initial cost in a wide range of 
compact models— American, Classic 6, Ambassador V-8. Features like this 
are standard on all or most 1962 Ramblers: Double-Safety Brake System, 
with tandem master cylinders—one for front brakes, one for rear; 33,000-mile 
chassis lube; 4,000-mile engine-oil change; greater road clearance; Road 
Command Suspension for smoother ride; acoustical (and insulating) ceiling 
of molded fiber-glass. And all have no-rust-out Ceramic-Armored muffler and 
tailpipe, and famous Deep-Dip rustproofing up to the roof! See your Rambler 
dealer for an on-the-job test, or contact: Fleet Sales Department E-11, 
American Motors Corporation, 14250 Plymouth Road, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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AN AMERICAN IN WASHINGTON, by Rus- 
sell Baker. Alfred A. Knopf. 224 pages. $3.95. 


“Washington,” says Russell Baker in 
what will never become a textbook 
definition, “lies slightly south of Ma- 
drid and west of Maracaibo on a 
swamp littered with marble imitations 
of ancient Roman and Greek architec- 
ture.” Having thus pinpointed its loca- 
tion, the writer rambles over the capi- 
tal’s topography, analyzes its society 
and dissects its mores with what execu- 
tives will find is some of the most so- 
phisticated wit (and penetrating in- 
sights) since “Parkinson’s Law.” 

Under his microscope, such institu- 
tions as the Washington cocktail party, 
the ritual dinner and the press confer- 
ence are scrutinized. For readers with 
more than a passing interest in poli- 
tics, a chapter on the Presidency ex- 
plores the pitfalls that lie in the path 
of a Chief Executive aspiring to great- 
ness. A chapter on Congress tells how 
to become a successful Senator, and 
examines life in the “not so lower 
House.” 

Spun with the know-how of a Wash- 
ington correspondent, Baker’s prose 
often dishes up unpalatable truths 
with spanking cynicism. For example, 
in discussing that bane of every busi- 
nessman’s life, Washington’s huge bu- 
reaucracy, he asks disarmingly, “Why 
should the taxpayer support such non- 
sense?” 

“The answer,” he suggests, “is that 
the American, though sulking about a 
profligate bureaucracy, insists upon it. 
The Wisconsin dairyman, embattled 
with the oleomargarine interests, de- 


mands the Government’s help. So does 


the laborer fired for yielding momen- 
tarily to picayune impulse. The man 
who is shocked by an American ex- 
hibit in Brussels expects action when 
he complains to his Senator. It re- 
quires money and help to get it for 
him.” 

Baker's book carries a solid respect 
for the thousands of hard-working 
civil servants, both famous and un- 
known, who spend tedious hours mak- 
ing our democracy work. And along 
with making this point, Baker has fur- 
nished a guidebook that, for all its 
humor, will come as a valuable addi- 
tion to the library of any executive 
who does business in Washington. 
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ART AS AN INVESTMENT, by Richard H. Rush. 
Prentice Hail. 418 pages. $10. 


Not even speculating in over-the-coun- 
ter stocks is as tricky as buying works 
of art for appreciation in their cash 
value. Yet it is also true that nothing 
in these last few years—ever since the 
Greek ship-owning millionaires got in- 
terested in the art market—has lent a 
rich businessman so much cultural 
cachet as a collection of Monets, Re- 
noirs or one of the other of the French 
Impressionist painters. 

Once before in U.S. history big 
money and art collecting went to- 
gether. But the Andrew Mellons and 
the J. P. Morgans of those days did 
not believe in “do-it-yourself.” High- 
paid art experts told them what to buy. 
Today, few if any businessmen-art col- 
lectors employ such experts. 

The result is a heady market in art. 
It can give some lucky and astute col- 
lectors enormous capital gains. It can 
also leave the unlucky and unastute 
terribly burned. 

How to avoid the fire? Richard H. 
Rush, a Washington, D.C., investment 
banker with a notable $500,000 art 
collection, outlines the pitfalls and the 
promises in Art as an Investment. 

The book is a good primer for the 
man who is determined to do it him- 
self. Rush describes and _ illustrates 
(but only in black and white) the 
twelve main schools of art, explains 
the social and economic bases of the 
recent wild rise in art prices, probes 
into the delicate question of what 
makes a good painting. (It is the 
“quality” of the painting, he says, and 
not necessarily the name of the paint- 
er.) He tells the prospective collector 
how to seek out reputable galleries, 
how to avoid the syndicates of dealers 
who corner the works of one painter 
and then drive up the prices. 

Profits? Well, Rush points out that 
a painting by Matisse bought for 
$1,700 in 1928 sold in 1954 for $19,- 
700. It is also worth noting that 
$1,700 put into Jersey Standard stock 
in 1928 would have been worth $11,- 
900 in 1954—and would have been 
readily salable all the time, which is 
not always the case in art. 

But of course there is more aes- 
thetic pleasure in most paintings than 
in a bale of stock certificates. 
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102 Buildings Studied 


Hope-Witheron Building, San Diego 

Towne House, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Thomas Jefferson Bidg., St. Louis 

Piaza Apartment Bidg. No. 10, St. Louis 

Plaza Apartment Bidg. No. 20, St. Louis 

Plaza Apartment Bidg. No. 30, St. Louis 

Plaza Apartment Bidg. No. 40, St. Louis 

Plaza Apartment Bidg. No. 50, St. Louis 

Plaza Apartment Bidg. No. 60, St. Louis 

1221 Minor Building, Seattle 

Manhattan Bidg., Seattle 

Logan Bidg., Seattle 

Mark 51 Bidg., Seattle 

Cariton House, Shaker Heights, Chio 

tip gege & Austin Bidg., San Antonio 

215 N. Flores Bidg., San Antonio 

Bayview Office Bidg. Addn., Ft. Lauderdale 

Versailles Apartments, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 

Birch Towers, Ft. Lauderdale 

Breakwater Towers, Ft. Lauderdale 

Massachusetts Blue Cross, Boston 

Crimson Associates Bldg., Cambridge, Mass. 

Babson Bidg., Boston 

University Towers, New Haven 

Woodland Medical Center, Hartford, Conn. 

Strawberry Hill Terrace, Stamford, Conn. 

1720 West End Bidg., Nashville 

Park Towers, Baltimore 

Hood-Hall Bidg., Dallas 

Continentai Apartments, Dallas 

Empire Bidg., Salt Lake City 

Dunleith Manor, Kansas City, Mo. 

Quality Hili Towers Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Old Security Life Ins. Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Fidelity Bidg., Indianapolis 

Grain Dealers Mutual Ins. Co., Indianapolis 

St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co., St. Paul 

Cheeseman Towers Apartments, Denver 

777 Grant Bidg., Denver 

Bankers Union Life Bldg., Denver 

1710 “*H”’ Street, Washington 

1901 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington 

Mercury Bidg., Washington 

Premier Bidg., Washington 

R. C. A. Bidg., Washington 

Bender Bidg., Washington 

Potomac Towers, Arlington, Va. 

3900 Watson Place, Bidg. A., Washington 

3900 Watson Place, Bidg. B., Washington 

Railway Labor Building, Washington 

City Bidg., Washington 

Whispering Waters, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Union Bank Bidg., Beverly Hills, Calif. 

independence Life Insurance Bidg., Pasadena 

Cornelius Plaza, Portland, Ore. , 

Park Vista, Portland, Ore. 

Bernard Horn Bidg., Cincinnati 

2300 Luray Bidg., Cincinnati 

Liberty Mutual Ins. Bidg., Boston 

Cornet Bidg., Clayton, Mo. 

Maylee Bidg., Cleveland Heights 

National Cash Register Bidg., Cleveland 

The Diplomat, Shaker Heights, Ohio 

1674 Meridian Bidg., Miami Beach 

1919 Bay Drive Bidg., Miami Beach 

Southgate Towers, Miami Beach 

Hartford Federal Savings & Loan, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Gateway Center No. 4, Pittsburgh 

Medical Center Office Bidg., Pittsburgh 

Blue Cross Bldg., Dallas 

Vaughn Bidg., Dallas 

Presidential Apartments, Chicago 

Calhoun Terrace Apartments, Minneapolis 

imperial Apartment Hotel, Denver 

Park Adams, North Arlington, Va. 

First Federal Savings & Loan, St. Petersburg 

Western Geophysical Bidg., Los Angeles 

Signal Oil Bldg., Los Angeles 

California Bank Bidg., Los Angeles 

Pacific Fidelity Life Insurance, Los Angeles 

Ohio River Vista Apartments, Cincinnati 

411 Oak Bidg., Cincinnati 

Winebrenner Haven, Findlay, Ohio 

College Terrace, Brooklyn 

45 E. 72nd St., New York 

Bankers Trust Bidg., New York City 

201 E. 15th St., New York City 

The Park East, New York City 

IBM Bidg., Detroit 

lst Ave. & 56th St., New York City 

1733-49 E. 12th St., Brooklyn 

Ocean Towers, ore 

Ocean Terrace, Brooklyn 

345 Webster Ave., Brooklyn 

American Field Service Bidg., New York City 

140 E. 44th St., New York City 

165 E. 72nd St., New York City 

Fieldstone Dale, New York City 

Bolton Manor, New York City 

300 E. 51st St., New York City 

30 West Broadway, New York City 

Administration Post Office Building, Detroit 


REVIEW and Modern Industry 


National Study of 102 new Buildings 
reveals definite superiority of Structural Steel 


Impartially selected, 44 of the studied buildings are framed in 
structural steel, 58 are reinforced with steel 


Here are the results .. . 


Speed — Buildings framed in structural steel went up 39.5% faster. From 


Conclusions? 


TRADEMARK 


ground-breaking to occupancy, buildings framed in structural steel 
progressed at the rate of 116,200* cu. ft. per month, compared 
with 83,300* cu. ft. per month for structures reinforced with steel. 
(Structural steel’s greater speed was substantial regardless of 
project size.) 


Almost identical, regardless of framing material. Buildings framed 
in structural steel averaged $1.53 per cu. ft., compared with $1.50 
per cu. ft. for buildings reinforced with steel, an apparent 2% pre- 
mium for structural steel. However, steel-framed buildings were 
95.4% air-conditioned, as against 79.6% for steel-reinforced build- 
ings. With air conditioning amounting to an average of 6% of total 
building cost today, simple calculation reduces the differential to 
1% which is more than offset by the revenue produced by 39.5% 
earlier occupancy of steel-framed structures. (Average annual rental 
rate for these buildings was $4 per sa. ft.) 


Draw your own. 


Study Specifications: 


All building foundations were begun after Jan. 1, 1958. All buildings were occupied 
before Nov. 30, 1960. Buildings ranged in height from 4 to 21 stories. (59 from 4 to 9 
stories and 43 from 10 to 21 stories.) Office and apartment buildings, selected at 
random and located in all parts of the country, were studied by impartial construction 
survey specialists. None of the projects involved abnormal delays beyond the control 
of the contractor. 


For more details on this study, write to American Bridge Division, 
U.S. Steel, Room 1801L, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


*Applies to total construction time, not simply frame. 


American Bridge 
Division of 
United States Steel 




















» Se 
for industr ial ex. 
site seekers 


Fort Worth is a highly desirable and logical location for 
companies wishing to serve the Southwest. In the cen- 
ter of one of the fastest growing regions in the nation, 
Fort Worth has an abundant labor supply proven to be 
easily trained for semi-skilled and skilled work. Tax 
'aws and the local government’s attitude toward indus- 
try are both favorable. If the following information 
about Ft. Worth interests you, get in touch with us for 
more specific details. We'll work with you in strictest 
confidence. 


-LABOR: Labor force of 212,500. Sound balance between 
supply and demand for workers provides an excellent 
pool of unemployed and reserve workers who could be 
recruited almost at once. Diversification of industry in 
Fort Worth has resulted in a large supply of highly 
skilled, versatile personnel. 


POWER: Electric—1,140,780 KW daily generating capac- 
ity of Texas Electric Service Company. Three steam 
electric generating stations serve the area. 


Gas—A gross underground storage capacity of 50,000,- 
000 Mcf. Current estimated reserve of three trillion 
cubic feet—a 20-year supply. Gas is supplied from 
13,000 wells in 300 gas fields in Texas and Oklahoma. 


Fuel Oil— Unlimited commercial supply. 


TRANSPORTATION: The Rock Island and eight other 
railroads; 34 common motor carriers; six airlines. 


RAW MATERIALS: Ample forest resources, rapid growth 
cycle of commercial timber, vigorous conservation pro- 
gram. Texas is the nation’s leading producer of cotton, 
cattle, wool, mohair, and grain sorghums. Limestone, 
clays, coal, sand, and gravel are in abundance in Tarrant 
' County. 


HOUSING: 111,000 new dwelling units since 1940. An 
average of 1,297 houses for sale and 559 units for rent 
per week. Average selling price of desirable homes is 
$12,198, with per-square-foot costs ranging from $10 
to $15. 


THE COMMUNITY: 80 elementary schools, 26 junior and 
senior high schools, 2 technical schools. Two colleges, 
a university, and a theological seminary. Extensive 
adult education programs. 72 parks, 8 general and 2 
children’s hospitals; 1 doctor per 750 persons. Texas 
has no state or local sales tax, and no individual or 
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corporate income tax. The level of combined state and 
local taxes is about 10% below the average for all states. 


COMMERCIAL SERVICES: About 1,000 manufacturing 
industries operate in Fort Worth, of which 90% employ 
fewer than 50 workers each. These smaller industries 
provide both diversity and stability to the economy of 
the city. Major activities are the manufacture of trans- 
portation equipment, food, machinery, and air condi- 
tioning. Among other industries are metal fabrication, 
printing, chemicals, fertilizers, plastics, electronics, and 
packaging materials. Agriculture and petroleum are also 
major industries. Over 1,000 firms are engaged in whole- 
sale trade, and there are about 2,300 service firms in 
the city. 

CLIMATE: Yearly normal temperature of 66 degrees; 
normal annual rainfall of 33.69 inches. The region is one 
of temperate climate, and occasional extremes of hot 
and cold are short-lived. Measurable snowfalls occur 
on an average of only once a year. 


INFORMATIVE BROCHURE describes 12 key markets in 
Rock Island Country. This fact-packed “‘Rock Island 
Country”’ booklet, as well as : 

further details on industrial sites 
in Fort Worth, may be obtained 
by writing on your company 
letterhead to P. J. Schmidt, Man- 
ager, Industrial Development, 
Department 182 Rock Island a 
Lines, La Salle Station, Chicago 5./ ~™ 
The brochure and supplementary & 
information will be mailed in a 
plain envelope marked “Confidential.” 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 

The railroad of planned progress 

...geared to the nation’s future 
Chicago 5 
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NORMALLY, one of the strongest 
selling points any distributor can make 
is to cite new improvements in his 
product line. But what if distributors 
resent the improvement? How do you 
whip up their enthusiasm? Twice now 
in the last five years, this strange prob- 
lem has confronted the Hamilton 
Watch Co. 

It all started in 1957 when the 
company introduced its first electric 
watch. Suspicious of the new move- 
ment and appalled by its complexity, 
tradition-minded watchmakers and 
jewelers turned thumbs down on the 
new timepiece. As a result, the first 
electric watch was a spectacular flop. 

Now, however, Hamilton feels it has 
greatly simplified the movement and 
former objections are no longer valid. 
But how to convince the traditionally 
suspicious distributor? 

Hamilton decided that nothing less 
than a direct appeal by top manage- 
ment would turn the trick. So all Ham- 
ilton officers, including President Ar- 
thur B. Sinkler, were assigned to ex- 
ecutive teams charged with “selling” 
distributors on the electric. Each team 
visited five major cities. Members 
fanned out over the marketing area, 
dropped in unannounced on individual 
watchmakers and jewelers to talk 


> Selling from the top 


> A one-face company 


> Chevy asks the customer 


about the newly improved electrics. 

Since not all distributors could be 
reached this way, Hamilton also in- 
vited watchmakers and jewelers in 
each city to a meeting. Several were 
asked to take apart and reassemble 
the watches, while closed-circuit TV 
carried every step to the audience. 

Hamilton is so pleased with results 
that it is considering using executive 
introductions whenever distributor re- 
luctance crops up in the future. Sales 
of the new electrics, says a company 
spokesman, have mounted steadily, so 
much so that Hamilton expects to be 
oversold this month. 


A Face in the Crowd 


An employee who has put in thirty or 
forty years’ service with a company 
leaves an indelible mark upon the 
organization. And when such a man 
retires, traditions often fade with his 
departure. 

Such was the case at Monsanto 
Chemical Co.’s Queeny Plant division 
when its veteran personnel manager, 
Jules H. Kernen, retired after 46 years 
with the company. Kernen had risen 
through the ranks and over the dec- 
ades had hired more than 10,000 
Monsanto employees. In the com- 


pany’s words, his retirement had “‘an 
era-ending tone.” 

When the inevitable farewell dinner 
was held, Monsanto went beyond the 
traditional awarding of gifts and 
speeches of eulogy. As the crowning 
touch, the company quietly arranged 
for delivery of 325 face masks, each 
reproducing the features of Jules Ker- 
nen. At a prearranged moment, every 
diner whipped out the mask and 
donned it (see cut). 

For a brief, warm moment, the stunt 
symbolized the company’s face as 
synonymous with that of a man who 
had helped build it over the years. 
“Kernen,” says a company spokes- 
man, “was deeply affected by the 
tribute.” 


The Customer Tells All 


Why won't they reorder? This poign- 
ant question was asked with increas- 
ing frequency at the Chevrolet divi- 
sion of General Motors Corp. as 
survey after survey of Chevy owners 
revealed a steady decline in intention 
to repurchase. With over 16 million 
Chevrolet vehicles in service, even a 
1% drop in repeat buys would mean 
160,000 lost sales. Faced with this 
disagreeable prospect, Chevrolet de- 
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New quick-as-a-flash VERI-VISIBLE 
halves posting or checking time. 





FIND AND TAKE OUT INSTANTLY. 
Veri-Visible keeps many thousands 
of records on view at operator’s 
finger tips. She instantly finds and 
takes out any one of them for post 
haste posting by hand or machine. 


LEAVE IN AND CHECK INSTANTLY. 
Without even removing card, oper- 
ator can check indexing and balance 
on completely visible corner and 
side margins. Compact, Veri- 
Visible portable or floor units 
handle anything from coded punch 
tapes and cards to one-time state- 
ment and ledger sets. Send coupon. 


Left-to-right indexing 
keeps thousands of 
cards at operater’s 
finger tips. 


Adjustable dividers let 
you fit system to records. 


“Card Out” signals 
speed refiling. 


Double-view margins 
keep customer's name 
and balance always 
on view. 


PN tee / ISI BLE 


ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, INC. 

1117 West Aliview Drive, Crozet, Va. 

i'd like to know more about the way Veri-Visible systems can 
cut time and costs on my posting, checking and billing. 
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_ just humanitarian reasons. 


cided to sidetrack cumbersome mar- 
ket research, go right to the custom- 
ers themselves. 

Numerous company representatives 
throughout the country selected the 
names of Chevy owners at random 
from registration lists. Those selected 
were called on the phone, asked to 
attend a company-paid luncheon. Pur- 
pose: to talk about Chevrolet. 

Each luncheon was limited to fif- 
teen Chevy owners, plus local dealers. 
The customers poured out their com- 
plaints, while a tape recorder pa- 
tiently transcribed every word. 

Many minor complaints, Chevy 
found, were due to faulty practices 
and techniques by dealers. But all 
comments bearing on product satis- 
faction were tabulated in Detroit for 
study by company officials. As a re- 
sult, many changes in product have 
been made. 

For example, complaints about 
windshield reflections led to a reposi- 
tioning of seats. Owners’ comments 
also influenced centering of the glove 
compartment, and putting a larger 
fuel tank in the Corvair. 

A permanent staff is now conduct- 
ing the forums on a continuing basis. 
Do they stir up dealer opposition? 
“No,” says General Sales Manager 
K. E. Staley. “They please our deal- 
ers because we don’t try to hide our 
own shortcomings. If the owner isn’t 
happy, it might be our fault. We in- 
vestigate, and stand ready to assume 
any rightful share of the blame.” 


Safety Payoff in Silver 


Employee safety is a source of con- 
cern to every employer. And not for 
Besides 
the disruption that on-job injuries 
may cause, there is the not-so-small 
problem of workmen’s compensation 
rates. As compensable injuries in- 


| crease, so does the company’s insur- 





ance premium. 

With that fact firmly in mind, most 
companies sponsor safety programs of 
one kind or another to slash the in- 
jury rate. Often these programs are 
big-time operations, costing thousands | 
of dollars annually in training, con- 
tests and raffles. Now a new wrinkle 
in safety promotion has been devel- 
oped by the Texas Butadiene & 
Chemical Corp. 

The company’s Lyondell plant re- 
cently completed its third accident- 
free year and received a $6,300 re- 
bate on workmen’s compensation. 
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Southern California 


Edison Company 














f DIVIDENDS 
st The Board of Directors has 
& authorized the payment of 
the following quarterly divi- 
dends: 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK: 
4.08% SERIES 
Dividend No. 47 

25/2 cents per share; 

= 4.24% SERIES 

BS Dividend No. 24 

26/2 cents per share; 

4.78% SERIES 

Dividend No. 16 

297/, cents per share; 


S 4.88% SERIES 
ae Dividend No. 56 
30/2 cents per share. 


ee The above dividends are pay- 
m able November 30, 1961, to 
stockholders of record No- 
vember 5. Checks will be 
mailed from the Company's 
s office in Los Angeles, No- 
se vember 29. 


P. C. HALE, Treasurer 
October 19,1961 
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“MANIFOLD SUPPLIES CO. 


Brooklyn, New York 





In 106 Cities— 
NO ADDRESS IS COMPLETE 
Without a Postal Zone Number 


The Post Office has divided 106 cities in- 
to postal delivery zones to speed mail 
delivery. Be sure toinclude zone number 
when writing to these cities; be sure to 
include your zone number in your re- 
turn address—after the city, before the 
state. 


Industry 


Imprint advertising 
quickly & easily 


RS You always support 
7Sur. your dealers better when 
your literature carries 
P| their names. But printing 
pw dealers’ names individ- 
P ually is costly. If printed 
— during the original run, 
press stoppages for small quantities incur 
additional charges. If printed later on finished 
booklets, inserts or cards, each lot is a separate 
printing job .. . with a Tickometer, ‘you can do 
the imprinting in your own office quickly, easily 
and inexpensively, as the requests or orders come 
in—and speed delivery. 


e The Tickometer imprints a maximum area 
of 2% by % inches and gives good register on 
materials up to 15 by 15 inches, depending 
on the model; prints from rubber mats, type 
slugs or electros, on most weights and finishes 
of paper, card or foil. 

e It’s easy to set and operate, feeds and stacks 
automatically, can be used by anybody. 


e The Tickometer will also mark, code, 
stamp, endorse, date and cancel labels, forms, 
coupons, checks, cards, tickets at from 400 to 
1,000 items a minute—does hours of manual 
work in minutes. With optional accessories, 
it will sign checks, do consecutive numbering. 


e And as it prints, it counts—so accurately 
banks use it to count currency; it records 
part or full counts. One model batches into 
predetermined counts. 

e You can rent or buy the Tickometer. 
Pitney-Bowes service is always nearby, from 
302 points. Call our office for a demonstration. 
Or send the coupon for free illustrated book- 
let and case studies. 


Pitney-Bowes 


Counting & Imprinting Machine 


Made by the originator of the postage meter... 
149 offices in U.S. and Canada. 
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PITNEY-BoweEs, INC. 
1549A Walnut Street 
Stamford, Conn. 


Send free Tickometer booklet and case studies 


Name 





Address 








But instead of circulating a congratu- 
latory letter from the president, or 


corporate cash raffling off a prize, TB&C decided to 


1 “ser piss the rebate among its 252 local 
rs employees. A week before makin 

Can nOW earn 45 ee -Insured up to its intentions known, the wstidins 
| posted cryptic announcements around 
$110 0 OO the plant reading: ““Wanted—Safe T. 
. Record, alias three years of opera- 

tion without lost time due to acci- 


an one account name...urth one-check convenience | dent. Reward . . . to be posted.” 
Seven days later, a “Captured” 


A new plan to handle excess corporate funds now makes it possible for non-productive banner was tacked across. each 
cash balances to become important sources of income. This opportunity is offered by poster. The following morning, a cov- 
Financial Federation, a group of 11 insured savings and loan associations located ered wagon pulled by a team of mules 
throughout California. % Because accounts are insured to $10,000 at each association showed up at the plant. Guards, 
by the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation, as much as $110,000 can be dressed in Western garb, hovered 
insured in one account name...earn 4%% (current minimum annual rate). Make one over the wagon. Word of the award 
check to Financial Federation, or make checks payable to associations in amounts you was spread around the plant. And at 
wish and mail in one envelope to Financial Federation. Funds received by the 10th of day’s end, as employees emerged 
any month earn from the Ist. % For more detailed information, write for Financial from the plant, each received a cloth 
Federation’s new Savings /Investment Portfolio. pouch with 25 silver dollars. 


While $6,300 is a fairly expensive 
one-shot safety promotion for a 252- 
worker plant, TB&C feels the cost 
was worthwhile. “We'd have lost that 
money, anyway,” says a company 


acai ieee Aaah aia Bea Detilien spokesman, “if injury rates had been 
= substantially higher. But there’s also 


'¢ FINANCIAL FEDERATION, INC. . ee a eee eee See 
DEPT. 807, 615 SOUTH FLOWER AT WILSHIRE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 17,CALIFORNIA | 2&SS that should stick for years. 


La: L -A- STO RY wading through endless rows of iden- 


AU A eM | tical, brown-wrapped packages just to 


@ POINT OF PURCHASE @ TRADE oe a hoe of roe ae oa “ a 
thing of the past at State Farm Mu- 
SHOWS & CONVENTIONS tual Life Insurance Co. As _ the 
STOP world’s largest insurer of automobiles, 
22) the company stocks some 2,000 dif- 
ferent forms at its headquarters. For 
SHOW inventory purposes, the brown wrap- 
‘cM... ping around each batch of forms used 
SELL to be coded and stamped. But even 
; when so labeled, locating a specific 
: —— form could be a tedious matter. 
a ga . So State Farm decided to take off 
i =— on ee YOUR SALESMEN the wraps, expose each form to view. 
NEED A DYNAMIC Since complete abandonment of a 
DOOR OPENER... wrapping could lead to high stock 
BAND SALES CLOSER... damage, the company cast about for 
‘ph ] a transparent plastic overcoat. Using 
visual contro a system marketed jointly by Mehl 
Simple —effective—flexible, utmost legi- Manufacturing Co. and Kordite Co., 
bility, maximum ease in arranging and rear- ' , 
ranging, no fuss to make corrections, perfect State Farm now binds its forms in 
color coding. Well designed—no extras groups of 100 to 500 in snug poly- 
needed. Each unit is complete with al! the ethylene packs. Reports John D. 
elements for the user to create his custom Holder, director of State Farm’s ad- 
a: ee en eae ministrative service department: “The 


Atlantic Savings, Los Angeles «Coachella Valley Savings, Palm Springs» Community Savings, Comptone 
La Ballona Savings, Culver City « Lassen Savings, Chico « Midvaliey Savings, Marysville + Palomar 
Savings, Escondido « Prudential Savings, San Gabriel « Sequoia Savings, Fresno « Sierra Savings, 
San Bernardino « Silver Gate Savings, San Diego. All associations are members of Federal Home 
Loan Bank System with accounts insured by Federal Savings and Loan insurance Corporation. 











Stockroom System Eased 


That chronic stockroom headache of 
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) : Top Vi , for 35mm 2 x 2 Slides ; 
neat oasteouecin tad var Min ah or eune aes new process slashes labor costs in 
Mero F‘le= * Division, For information, Write Dept. D-1161 half, eliminates the need for time- 
515 Bannock Street, Dayton 4, Ohio TEL-A-STORY, INC. ; consuming stamping of form and 
*Trade Mark Garrison Machine Works, Inc., Pat'd. Pend. 523 Main Street, Davenport, lowa stock numbers.” —J.J.F. 
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Transportation: The $50 Billion Battle 

As the various modes of freight carriage struggle for 
greater shares of the shipper’s dollars, industry stands 
to gain from improved service, new methods. 35 pages, 


30¢ each. 


SR-3 





Clarence B. Randall has written an exciting, challenging 
series to interest every management man. Mr. Randall, 
former president and chairman of Inland Steel Company 


FM-1: Myth of Communications 

FM-2: Myth of the Organization Chart 
FM-3: Myth of the Wicked Politician 

FM-4: Myth of the Production Wizard 
FM-5: Myth of the Almighty Dollar 

FM-6: Myth of the Communist Superman 
FM-7: Myth of the Management Committee 





Little Risk—and an 8% Return 

Most executives know little about them, but municipal 
bonds can be a glittering opportunity to the man in 
a high tax bracket—for instance, the income is non- 
taxable. 20¢ each. 


OT-20 


Machines That Read 

From counting numbers, computers have moved into 
the area of language, doing everything from sorting 
sales slips to translating Russian and saving millions 
of dollars. 20¢ each. 


OT-21 


Keying Sales Calls to Profits 

Are you doing enough to exercise tight controls over 
your salesmen’s activities? Here’s how several com- 
panies are working to increase net profit per call. 20¢ 
each. 


OT-22 


Special Reports: 30¢ each 


The Folklore of Management: Gnly 20¢ each 


Other Reprints: 20¢ each 





Upgrading Industry’s Plant 

Increasing foreign competition and higher labor costs 
at home have made urgent the need to improve pro- 
duction facilities—but it’s best to plan before you 


leap. 24 pages, 30¢ each. 


SR-4 





and special Presidential adviser on foreign economic af- 
fairs, draws on his years of experience to question the 
“valued truths” that hinder, not help, management. 


FM-8: Myth of the Magic Expense Account 
FM-9: Myth of the Perfect Balance Sheet 
FM-10: Myth of the Slick Purchasing Agent 
FM-11: Myth of the Specialist 

FM-12: Myth of Retirement 

FM-13: Myth of the Cost Cutter 

FM-14: Myth of the Overworked Executive 





How to Sell the $30 Billion Health Market 

The population boom, growing health-consciousness 
in America, hospitalization insurance, and stepped-up 
research have all contributed to make this today’s 
fastest growing market. 20¢ each. 


OT-23 


Those Mysterious No Load Funds 
They hire no salesmen and run few advertisements, 
i but the no: load funds are drawing cost-conscious 
OT-24 executive investors. Why? They save you 8% on the 
investment. 20¢ each. 


The Booming Education Market 
Record baby crops, the promise of more Federal aid 
«a. (or schools, mass movements into colleges—all these 
OT-25 emphasize the growing importance of this vital market 
area. 20¢ each. 
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TEST YOUR 
LETTERHEAD 


IREE brochure 
tells you how! 


Does your letterhead represent 
your company effectively? 





It costs little or nothing more to buy letter- 
heads that are scientifically designed to build 
prestige, create a favorable impression of 
your company and promote its sales. 

This helpful brochure shows you how to test 
your letterhead and rate its effectiveness... . 
how to overcome its faults. Jf you use 5,000 or 
more letterheads a year we'll be glad to send you 
a copy. Here's what to do: 


|, Write on your letterhead how many 
you use a year. 
2. Send us your letterhead. 


Absolutely no obligation. Write for free copy 
today. | 


Dept. D-86 


rR.O.H. HELL,INC. 


270 Lafayette Street, New York 12, N.Y. 
R.O.H. HILL... For the Finest Impression 





LOAD and UNLOAD 


BOXES @ BAGS e BALES e CARTONS 


IN 1/2 THE TIME 


with this expanding 


CONVEYOR 





BUILT-IN 


STRETCH 
@ HIGHLY - 
VERSATILE 
4 @ HIGH SPEED 
@ EASY TO 
EXPAND-O-VEYOR MOVE 


Looking for a new way to speed loading 
and unloading? Here is a complete, port- 
able conveyor system that helps you load 
trucks in % the time...no more slow and 
costly setup...just move in the EXPAND- 
O-VEYOR and go to work... links right 
into existing facilities. Investigate this 
higher efficiency now! 


ASK FOR BROCHURE Full of details on sizes, 
power, capacity, construction and applications. 
SEND TODAY! 


CONVEYORS 





Gi 
me 


SINCE 1856 





INC. 
A-B FARQUHAR DIVISION 
Phone: JUniper 8-0200 
Morton Grove, Ill. (Chicago Suburb) 
See Your Yellow Pages For Your CS!-Farquhar Dealer or Write Direct 


CONVEYOR SYSTEMS, 


6457 Main St., 








Basic tool of efficient truck management 


WAGNER:SSANGAMO 


TACHOGRAPHS 


help you plan better routes 


A Tachograph mounted in a truck cab is 
almost like having a supervisor ride along on 
every trip. For Tachographs graphically re- 
cord every mile, every foot of every trip on 
12 or 24-hour disc charts, or on 8, 
31-day strip charts. This 
costs only a few cents a day... 
that pays off in greater fuel and tire savings, 
eliminates unscheduled stops, cuts wasted time, 
and helps you plan better routes. Wagner® 
Sangamo Tachographs are made in the U.S.A. 
Parts and service are readily available. 


15, or 
“silent supervision” 
provides data 

















(Number) 
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| Wagner Electric Corporation 
i 6439 Piymouth Ave., St. Louls 33, Mo., U.S. A. 
: Please send FREE copy of Bulletin SU-140. 
Nome 
Company 
| Address 
| City & State 
We operate Vehicles 
i 
i 





| 
| 
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Abar Manufacturing Co. Bernard V. King... .... .. 84 

Ce en ee a aie acs 117 
Gray & Kilgore, Inc. 
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Cargill Wilson and Acree, Inc. 
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Cooper Advertising Agency 

American Airlines AlRfreight.................... 79 
Doyle, Dane, Bernbach, Inc. 

American Credit Indemnity Co................... 103 
VanSant Dugdale and Company, Inc. 

American Cyanamid Company................... 63 
Ben Sackheim, Inc. 

American Electric Power Company............... 140 
J. Walter Thompson Company 

American Metal Products Company.............. 120 
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EAST: 
New York 8, 99 Church St., Digby 9-3300 


Philadelphia 2, 3 Penn Center Plaza, LOcust 8-3500,.... 


WEST: John Krom, Western Sales Manager 
Chicago 6, 300 W. Adams St., RAndolph 6-8340 


Cleveland 13, 635 Terminal Tower, TOwer 1-3520 
Detroit 26, 1100 Cadillac Tower, WOodward 1-3764 
Los Angeles 14, 610 S. Main St., MAdison 2-2141 
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TESTE YOUR 
LETTERHEAD 


FREE brochure 
ells you how! 


Does your letterhead represent 

your company effectively? 

It costs little or nothing more to buy letter- 

heads that are scientifically designed to build 

prestige, create a favorable impression of 

your company and promote its sales. 

This helpful brochure shows you how to test 

your letterhead and rate its effectiveness... . 

how to overcome its faults. If you use 5,000 or 

more letterheads a year we'll be glad to send you 

a copy. Here’s what to do: 

1, Write on your letterhead how many 
you use a year. 


2. Send us your letterhead. 


Absolutely no obligation. Write for free copy 
today. 


Dept. D-87 


rR.o.H.HILLAAINc. 


270 Lafayette Street, New York 12, N.Y. 
R.O.H. HILL... For the Finest Impression 








FINDS COLORADO 


e Companies “prospecting 
for plant sites”...find rich 
new benefits in Colorado. 
Pleasant Living, a product 
of Colorado’s magic cli- 
mate attracts and holds 
the most competent per- 
sonnel. Industry’s west- 
ward migration has made 
Colorado the transporta- 
tion hub serving the vast 
new markets west of the 
Mississippi. “Site-see” 
Colorado now...right at 
your desk. 





SEND FOR FREE EXECUTIVE PORTFOLIO 


“INDUSTRIAL COLORADO.” Newly completed 
9-booklet portfolio on Colorado’s industrial 
sites, assets, opportunities and weekend vacation 
wonderland. All inquiries held confidential. 


COLORADO 


DEPARTMENT OF DEVELOPMENT 
60 State Capitol Denver 2, Colorado 
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SPEED your product 
to market leadership 


cm 


with 








complete 


“Service in Sheet Metal 


* DESIGN * ENGINEERING 
» FABRICATION yet: 


aL 








ELECTRONIC CHASSIS > 





Your new products .. . or compo- 
nents ... give them the benefit of 
Maysteel’s “Experts in Sheet Metal” 
— for improved quality, lower cost, 
faster delivery. Free your staff from 
details of design, engineering, 
research, development, production, 
pilot models, tooling, finish—all the 
time-consuming details necessary to 
marketing a new product fast. Learn 
how Maysteel’s creative service and 
superior facilities in metal can bene- 
fit you in time and money. Send a 
“rough idea,” blueprint or sample 
for review and quotation. Write .ur 
brochure “Modern Progress in Sheet 
Metal Fabrication.” 











The Delicate Balance 


WEARYING of a penny ante game of 
poker, a few college boys decided to 
corner the market on pennies in a 
small city. They begged, borrowed and 
pooled all the dollars in a dormitory 
and went frem store to store convert- 
ing paper money into copper. Soon the 
merchants were unable to make 
change, and there was a copper run on 
the local banks, which in turn had to 
send messengers to other communi- 
ties for pennies. 

The incident demonstrated two neg- 
lected facts. First, $100 is ten thou- 
sand pennies, and pennies have a fast 
turnover in any community on a Sat- 
urday morning. Second, it doesn’t 
take much to- upset the trading equi- 
librium of Main Street. 

Forty years ago a group of religious 
societies, numbering over 50,000 men, 
went to Washington, D.C. 

President Coolidge knew about it, 
for he was the speaker before the mul- 
titude at the Washington Monument. 
And the railroads knew about it, too, 
as excursion trains dumped their hu- 
man cargo into Pennsylvania Avenue 
for a parade. 

But the restaurants didn’t know 
about it. When the horde of visitors 
descended on the eating places, the 
pantries were soon bare, and the short- 
order specialists locked their doors, 
and a lot of marchers engaged in an 
unpremeditated fast. There wasn’t a 
dry crust in the Capital as the foragers 
went from food shop to bakery to deli- 
catessen. And all because somebody 
forgot to tell Washington suppliers 
they were coming 50,000 strong. 


The Legal Handout 


Man in our day has assumed his social 
responsibility with a commendable 
spirit. At the same time, though, he 
has learned that human beings can be 
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roughly divided into two classes: the 
pushers and the leaners. 

Part of the cost of doing business is 
the taxes we pay, and part of those 
taxes is used to help people in financial 
trouble in times of economic change. 
Unemployment relief, one of the most 
important forms of this help, is a pro- 
gram conceived in good faith and gen- 
erally well administered. Yet it invites 
an economic evil that is growing in 
many communities. 

One of the most helpful persons in 
the small town used to be the “handy 
man” who could repair a sidewalk, 
paint a porch, mend a fence, or take 
on a multitude of other odd jobs. He 
worked by the hour, day or week, un- 
hampered by the complications of the 
law that now regulates temporary em- 
ployment. Maybe the “handy man” is 
still around, but he is no longer avail- 
able for spring or autumn jobs when 
the screens need attention or the gar- 
den is due for a cleanup. He is collect- 
ing unemployment insurance, and he 
can’t take the risk of making a few dol- 
lars and losing the government hand- 
out. In his case, certainly, unemploy- 
ment insurance increases unemploy- 
ment by deferring initiative. 

Paternalism has a strange influence 
on civic logic, and the notion that we 
can dump all of our welfare obliga- 
tions on the community is gaining 
ground every time a legislative body 
takes another tax bite for the purposes 
of the public weal. At the same time, 
this curious logic influences the opin- 
ion of public officials who are the pur- 
veyors of the handout. 

No businessman begrudges the dol- 
lar given to the needy, but this is not 
the issue. There is grave reason to be- 
lieve that our society is supporting a 
fair percentage of drones and sharpies 
who like the flavor of tax butter on the 
bread earned by someone else’s sweat. 

A. M.S. 
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She may 
get the 
message 





here, 
but... 


your ads in the Yellow Pages 
sell her when she’s ready to buy 


When you make your advertising campaign complete 
with National Yellow Pages Service, you’re likely to 
complete more sales, too! That’s because your NYPS 
advertising will reach your prospects at that decisive 
moment — when they’re ready to buy. It’ll get to them 
... drive home your selling message .. . guide their 
buying decision. 

And to help you reach and sell your precise market 
with no waste, you can choose any combination of over 


4,000 different Yellow Pages directories. All with one 
contact, one contract, one monthly bill. For further 
details on how you can make your 
advertising go further, contact 
your National Yellow Pages Serv- 
ice representative through your 
Bell Telephone Business Office. 


NATIONAL 
YELLOW PAGES 


ONE CONTACT/ONE CONTRACT/ONE MONTHLY BILL 
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Out of the Texaco man’s briefcase comes a wealth of ideas for cost control 
through organized lubrication—Texaco’s “Stop Loss” Program. Managers 
in many industries are already using these plans to reduce losses in three 
important areas: production, maintenance and purchasing. Their 

savings go directly into profits—the average is a 4% gain in 

their net. Get the facts. Write for our informative folder: 

“How to Starve a Scrap Pile.” TEX ACO iwe.. 

135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. Dept. D-202. 














